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PREFACE. 



Two things are apparent : We make too little of 
our Homes ; and one reason of this is, that the Pulpit 
holds itself so much aloof from the common routine 
of Domestic Life. It was from a conviction of these 
truths, that the Lectures in this volume were pre- 
pared. ' They form the first and the only completed 
portion of a projected series of discourses, on "The 
Bible, in its relations to the three Divine Institu^ 
tions, the Family, the State, and the Chubch." 
They were written and delivered from week to week 
in the ordinary course of the author's pastoral minis- 
trations, and are now published at the request of a 
number of gentlemen of high social and professional 
standing, whose note is given below. 

The reader will observe that some topics are intro- 
duced more than once, and that, occasionally^ the 
same train of thought may be detected in diiSerent 
Lectures* Had the Lectures been written for the 
press, this might have been avoided; but the pulpit 
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warrants, and may even demand, the frequent itera- 
tion of important truths. 

To the series on the Bible in the Family, there 
are appended two discourses on kindred topics, and 
a third preached before a large portion of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, on the " Importance of Religion to the 
Legal Profession, with some remarks on the char- 
acter of the late Charles Chauncey, Esquire/' 
Many persons have expressed a desire to have this 
last discourse re-printed in a permanent form ; and it 
seemed, with the illustrious Example of domestic 
virtue and professional eminence it was designed to 
commemorate, to form an appropriate sequel to these 
Lectures. 



Phila., June lith, 1851. 
To the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 
Reverend and Dear Sir : — 

We have heard with great satisfaction, your Lec- 
tures on " The Bible in the Family.'* 

They treat of the domestic relations, and exhibit 
them as founded upon the Word of God and regu- 
lated by Divine precepts, as the chief sources of our 
personal and social welfare. 



PREFACE. Vll 

There is a proneness to overlook the commonplace 
virtues, which make up the daily beauty of the 
Christian life ; to be attracted too much by startling 
traits of rare heroism, sometimes of questionable 
morality ; and to follow some new-fangled vagary of 
man's invention, to the comparative neglect. of those 
which adorn and bless the domestic fireside. 

You have shown us, that no such mistakes are 
found in the records of Inspiration. There, these 
relations and the laws to govern them, find a promi- 
nent and appropriate place. You could not- err in 
giving them an equal consideration in the ministra- 
tions of the pulpit. 

Allow us to say, that this duty has been ably and 
faithfully performed in your late discourses, which 
demonstrate the great truth, that the Bible in the 
Family is essential to our domestic comfort, and no 
less indispensable to our social, political and temporal 
welfare, than to our eternal happiness. And we 
earnestly desire to have these Lectures in a shape to 
be preserved, for ourselves and our families. But we 
desire more. We desire that the benefits experi- 
enced by those who heard them, may be diffused 
throughout the whole community. 

For these reasons, we respectfully invite their 
publication, believing that they will conduce to the 
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great good of many, and materially aid in that wLicIi 
is of so much importance to society, the preservation 
of the essential prominence of the domestic relations, 
and the laws by which they are to be wisely and prop- 
erly governed. 
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LECTURE I. 



THE DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION AS CONTRAVENED BY 
BjOCULISM, POLYGAMY, AND DIVORCE. 

The Bible in g^hb Family : — The very statement 
of OUT thesis suggests one of the most important 
aspects in which the subject can be viewed. No one 
would think of writing a dissertation on " the Shas- 
TER in the Family*' or "the Koran in the Family," 
We must do violence to all our associations before we 
can blend together the ideas which either of these 
formularies expresses. The feeling they excite, even 
in the mind of an intelligent Christian youth, is, that 
the Koran and the Shaster have, properly speaking, 
nothing to do with the family — ^that in the wide 
regions where those systems bear sway, the family, 
in our sense of the tern, is unknown. But no such 
incongruity is felt to exist between the Bible and 
the family. So far from it, the two things are indis- 
solubly bound together : wherever the Bible is^ there 
the family will be found. The Bible, in fact, reveals 
2 
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« 

the origin of the Domestic Constitution, and places 
it before us as reposing on the impregnable basis of 
divine authority. " Goi) setteth the solitary in fami- 
Ues." 

This constitution originated in Paradise. " Have 
ye not read, that lie which made them at the begin- 
ning, made them male and female ; and said, ' For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh ?' Wherefore, they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder." 

Marriage, we are here taught (as, indeed, we are 
by the narrative in Genesis), was directly instituted 
by God himself. It is limited to the union of two 
persons. The terms throughout are singular and 
dual — "a man" — " his wife" — " twain" — " one 
flesh." A man is to cleave not to his "wives," but 
to his "wife," and they "twain," without any third 
party, are to be " one flesh." 

It is, also, according to this representation, the 
most intimate and endearing union which exists in 
this world. While it does not annul, it takes prece- 
dence of the union between parents and children. 
Strong and tender as the filial relation is, it must 
give place to the conjugal. "For this cause shall a 
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man leave father and mother, -and shall cleave to his 
wife." 

It is, furthermore, a perpetual union. " What 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder." 
This is remarkable language. Everything that occurs 
may bo ascribed to God's direction or permission. 
But this act he challenges as peculiarly His own. It 
is His prerogative to consummate this union. The 
special signature of His authority is upon it. He 
reserves to Himself the control of it, and will not 
permit man to interfere with it. The only exception 
he has made, is in the case of a crime which defeats 
all the ends for which marriage was instituted, and 
really destroys its nature. 

Let us pause here, before proceeding to notice the 
other points of contact between the Bible and the 
family, and advert to the confirmation which this 
view of the domestic constitution derives from the 
state of the world. It would be quite superfluous to 
adduce arguments in proof of the benefits resulting 
from this institution. But indispensable as it is to 
the highest welfare both of individuals and of states, 
it is to be found in its purity and just authority only 
in connection with the Birle. Where the principles 
of the Bible are efi'ectually lodged in the hearts of a 
community, there the family compact will be found 
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in its integrity — a perennial fountain sending forth 
streams "which approximate more nearly than any 
others in this Mrorld, to the water of the river of life. 
Where the Bible has but a precarious hold upon a 
people, as in too many of the countries of continental 
Europe, there the family-institute will be disparaged, 
and its obligations slighted. And where the Bible 
is just beginning to strike its roots into the soil of a 
pagan land, one of the earliest of its fruits is the re- 
appearance of tliis divine organization — the family is 
slowly evolved from the accumulated corruptions of 
ages, and comes forth like the first ray of the morn- 
ing upon creation, the harbinger of a " perfect day." 
The chief systems or principles opposed to the 
family-constitution are these three, to wit : Social- 
ism, Polygamy, and the unrestrained power of Di- 
vorce. The first of these has been revived and 
propagated with great zeal of late years in France, 
England, and the United States. I say "revived,'* 
because, although the name by which it passes is 
new, the thing itself is old. The world could not 
wait six thousand years, without having some sensu- 
alist discover that the true way to organize society 
was to let the sexes herd together like the beasts of 
the field. Mr. Robert Dale Owen and his associates 
have but exhumed and galvanized a buried and loath- 
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some carcass, in undertaking to replace the divine 
right of marriage with this scheme. Contrasting his 
principle of "communities" with families, Mr. Owen 
declaims iii this fashion : — 

" The single-family arrangements are hostile to 
the cultivation in children of any of the superior and 
ennobling qualities of human nature. They are 
trained by them to acquire all the most mean and 
ignorant selfish feelings that can be generated in the 
human character. The children within those dens 
of selfishness and hypocrisy are taught to consider 
their own individual family their own world, and that 
it is the duty and interest of all within this little orb 
to do whatever they can to promote the advantages 
of all the legitimate members of it. "With these 
persons it is my house, my wife, my estate, my chil-. 
dren, or my husband ; our estate, and our children ; 
or my parents, my brothers, my sisters, and our 
houses and property. This family party is trained 
to consider quite right, and a superior mode of acting 
for each member of it to seek, by all fair means, as 
almost any means except direct robbery are termed, 
to increase the wealth, honor, and privileges of the 
family, and every individual member of it." 

It would be a matter of some delicacy to discuss, 
or even describe, the details of the system by which 

2* 
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this reformer, who claims to be so much wiser than 

the Bible and its author, proposes to get rid of these 

obnoxious family arrangements. The two distinctive 

features of his scheme are — 1st, that marriage shall 
# 

continue only during the pleasure of the parties ; 
and 2dly, that, in place of single families, individuals 
shall live in communities, the property to be held in 
common, and the children to be separated from their 
parents and trained together by nurses appointed for 
the purpose. 

It seems incredible that a system so monstrous 
and so absurd, should meet with the slightest coun- 
tenance in any civilized country. It has, however, 
found numerous advocates on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In its grosser form it has probably run its 
course in this country : it must have a good deal of 
recuperative energy, if it can recover from the effects 
of the disastrous experiments attempted here by its 
admirers. But there are modifications of the system 
which retain much of the original virus, that are prop- 
agated with unwearied diligence and with consider- 
able success in all our large cities, as well as in por- 
tions of the Valley of the Mississippi. There are two 
classes of persons with whom these projects will find 
more or less favor — those who hate the Bible, and 
those who hate the marriage bond. But they will 
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continue to be resisted, as they have been, by all who 
reverence the Scriptures as a divine revelation, and 
by all who would protect society from the horrors of 
universal licentiousness. 

It can require no argument to show that the very 
worst consequences might be expected to flow from 
any scheme which placed the weaker sex entirely at 
the mercy of the stronger ; which aimed at the extir- 
pation of all natural affection, and, obliterating from 
the language the sacred word. Home, annihilated, 
with the word, all the blessings of which home is 
the fountain. If there is any process by which a 
nation can be brutified, this must be it. If there is 
any machinery by which a just constitution can be 
subverted, and a thriving people precipitated into 
the abyss of anarchy and carnage, it must be this. 
The policy of every wise government is, to throw all 
possible guards around the homes of its citizens; to 
make them sanctuaries where they may find a shelter 
in times of public disaster — ^garden-spots, where the 
affections may be nurtured into strength and beauty 
— schools, where men may be trained for their social 
and civil duties under a tutelage by so much better 
than any other, as it is marked in a higher degree 
by the union of authority and love. To debase the 
homes of a nation, is like poisoning the streams of 
which they drink. And to take away their homes alto- 
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gcthcr, (for this is Tvhat is contemplated,) to crucify 
their natural affections, and deprive them of the pow- 
erful stimulus to virtue and industry supplied by a 
specific personal interest in the avails of their own 
intelligence and labor — is no less to cut up their pa- 
triotism by the roots, than their fellow-feeling. What 
will men, thus reared, care for the country they in- 
habit ? It is not their country. They have none of 
the ties which bind men so firmly to their native 
land. They have no stake in the soil. Still less 
are they knit to it by the hallowed associations which 
connect every thought of public calamity with ob- 
jects enshrined in the deepest recesses of the heart. 
If the state falls, it must fall ; they can take care of 
themselves, and this is all that concerns them. 

In truth, the most effective way to destroy all 
patriotism, or rather to preclude it, among a body of 
men, is, to isolate them from the rest of the popula- 
tion, organize them into a distinct community, pro- 
hibit them from forming domestic alliances, and deny 
them the rights and privileges, the joys and the sor- 
rows, which enter essentially into the proper con- 
ception of home. It matters little, as to the result, 
whether you impose upon them the intolerable yoke of 
a constrained celibacy, or indulge them in a licensed 
sensuality ; in either case they are deprived of the 
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talismanic power of homo. Can a class of men, or, 
if you will, a society, thus situated, feel that love 
of country which throbs in the heart of every hus- 
band and father here ? Look, by way of illustration, 
at the example which comes nearest to the case de- 
scribed among the existing institutions of Christen- 
dom. The Church of Rome is a very wise church ; 
the experience of a thousand years has not been 
thrown away upon her. Her object is to subjugate 
the world to her dominion. All her complicated but 
systematic mechanism — all her plans and movements, 
are framed and prosecuted with a reference to this 
end. It was deemed a- prime necessity, that her 
priests of every grade should be held to an inflexible 
obedience to the Papal See ; that all their interests, 
affections, sympathies, should be absorbed in the 
church. How has this been accomplished ? Simply 
by forbidding them to have ^ Home. They are not 
allowed to marry. If they were, their affections 
might be divided between their families and the 
church. Their allegiance might be divided between 
the foreign potentate they serve, and their country. 
They could not fail to become attached to the land 
which sheltered and nurtured their hearts' best 
earthly treasures; and this attachment might, on 
emergency, conflict with their vows of ecclesiasti- 
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cal obedience. I cite the case by way of illustration, 
and am dealing with the principles it involves, not 
with persons. Doubtless, if the sacerdotal corps 
appertaining to the Romish Church in the United 
States, could bo polled, there would be a universal 
protestation of attachment to our country and its 
institutions. But is it, in the nature of things, possi- 
ble that they should feel on this subject as our citi- 
zens generally feel ? Let any man ask himself the 
question, " What objects are the first to rush across 
my thoughts — ^upon what do my affections and my 
anxieties most promptly and most tenderly fasten- 
when my country is threatened with war, pestilence, 
famine, disunion, or any other catastrophe?'' You 
have all answered this question before it could be 
fairly propounded. It is that Home that rises up 
before you; those venerable parents, that beloved 
husband or wife, those budding olive-plants around 
your table, those brothers and sisters whose fellow- 
ship is a perpetual feast to you ; these are the ob- 
jects you think of, when you see a black cloud pre- 
paring to discharge its elements of destruction upon 
your country ; and there is not one of you who will 
not say, that if, instead of being entangled in this 
golden net-work of affection, and bound to the soil 
by cords as strong as those which bind you to life, 
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you were perfectly isolated from home and its en- 
dearments, while you might still desire the prosperity 
of your country, you could see that cloud rising with 
far greater composure, and anticipate the catastrophe- 
of which it is to be the instrument, with comparative 
equanimity. This is what is meant when it is alleged 
that the Papal See, by cutting off her priesthood from 
a home, and coercing them, by her fiercest anathe- 
mas, into the cruel mortification of their best affec- 
i;ions, or, as the necessary alternative, the secret 
indulgence of their aensual appetites, has unavoid- 
ably, and, we are warranted in saying, purposely 
enervated, if not precluded, their local q.nd national 
attachments, and made patriotism in certain contin- 
gencies (as where the policy of their adopted country 
might be thought to conflict with the welfare of their 
church) an impracticable virtue to them. 

There is one important element in this case which 
has no place in the Socialist scheme it was cited to 
illustrate, viz. : the oath of allegiance to a foreign 
prince. But the same course of reasoning will apply 
to Socialism, and will bring us to a similar conclusion 
as to its bearings upon the civil and social interests of 
a nation. Like the other system, though by a dif- 
ferent process, it aims to extinguish the purest and 
strongest affections of the human breast ; and makes 
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its boast of preventing men from having a special 
and exclusive property in anything; from ever being 
able to say, " my wife, my children, my family, my 
house," and the like. Certain it is that when a man 
has been brought down to this point, it would be a 
burlesque for him to talk of "my Country." He 
has no country ; and if he pretends to patriotism, he 
belies his principles, and is better than his faith 
requires him to be, or, in consistency, will permit 
him to be. Besides, who does not see that, in sever- 
ing all the bonds which unite individuals in families, 
you take away the very cement of the social edifice ? 
Society, instead of a compact and solid structure, 
becomes a mere heap of stones. And as to the 
women and children in this new Utopia, who is to 
look after them when such vulgar absurdities as '^my 
wife" and " wy child" come to be finally exploded ? 
There are other questions to be pressed upon these 
pseudo-philanthropists when these are answered. 
Meanwhile let us bestow a few words upon another 
of the schemes which the 'wisdom of man has substi- 
tuted for the domestic constitution as revealed in the 
Bible, to wit : 

Polygamy. 

It is important to have it distinctly impressed upon 
the mind, that we are indebted to the word of God 
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for our deliverance from this system. For while the 
practice of polygamy is not universal among the non- 
Christian nations, it is so general as not to affect 
the substantial truth of this proposition. If any 
are disposed to cite, in vindication or extenuation of 
the custom, the precedent established by the Hebrews, 
the obvious and common reply is, that the Mosaic 
code found the practice in existence, and did nothing 
but regulate it. It was so interwoven with the 
whole social fabric, that their divine Lawgiver saw fit 
rather to tolerate it for a time, than abruptly to de- 
stroy it. Moses suffered it for the hardness of their 
hearts ; but from the beginning it was not so. Mar- 
riage was, at first, restricted to one man and one 
woman. The extent of the inference to be deduced 
from the toleration of the custom among the Israel- 
ites, is, that it is not in itself necessarily sinful. 
Now, however, it has become sinful, because the New 
Testament prohibits it. The legislation of Christen- 
dom has followed the teachings of Christ and his 
apostles, and made polygamy a penal offence. That 
it ought to be so treated, must be apparent on even 
a cursory examination of the evils which flow from 
it. That it tends to contravene the principal objects 
of the domestic constitution, is a matter not of 
conjecture, but of experience. In every country 
3 
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where it prevails, woman is a degraded creatur 
not the companion of man, but his slave. Man is usu- 
ally converted into a tyrant and sensualist. Home, 
if it be not a profanation of the term to use it in this 
connection, is made, not perhaps what Mr. Owen has 
BO elegantly styled the happy homes created by 
Christianity, "a den of hypocrisy and selfishness,'* 
but certainly the haunt of impurity, envy, jealousy, 
revenge, and their kindred passions. Children grow 
up without any one to feel a parent's interest in 
them, the most essential part of their education neg- 
lected, dissolute in their morals, and utterly unfit for 
the duties of life. Nor can we overlook the physical 
results of the practice — ^its tendency to enervate the 
constitution, and to dwarf a people in all their bodily 
as well as mental powers, aa may be seen in the fact 
that Br Turk is no match for a Greek, and the nations 
most addicted to the custom are among the. most 
effeminate in their muscular attributes. Even the 
argument, that it is favorable to population, must be 
abandoned, since it is now ascertained that it must 
yield to monogamy in this particular also — a striking 
corroboration of which is furnished by the fact, that 
"Armenia, in which a plurality of wives is not 
allowed, abounds more with inhabitants than any 
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other province of the Turkish empire/'* Such are 
the more prominent evils, which are bound up in 
the practice of polygamy. But it cannot be neces- 
sary to expand these topics. No one here would 
care to be taken through the mysterious intrica- 
cies of domestic life in the East, and to look upon 
the cruelties and abominations which such a scru- 
tiny would disclose. We all know enough on the 
subject to understand that, in suppressing polygamy, 
the Bible has averted from us many of the most 
appalUng evils with which the race has- been scourged. 
Another great evil which is effectively met by the 
Scripture-institute of marriage, is, the power of 
DIVORCE. The facility with which divorces were 
obtained under the Levitical code was abolished by 
Christ, as having been a temporary concession to the 
Hebrews, on acqount of the obduracy of their hearts. 
He sweeps away the mischievous glosses with which 
the Pharisees had corrupted the original law, and 
expressly prohibits a man from putting away his wife 
except for a criminal violation of the marriage vow- 
(See Matt. xix. 3-11.) Here again fhe Bible throws 
its ^gis over that sex which is least able to protect 
itself. How urgent their need of such a shield, may 

* Encyc. Brit. 
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be learned from the oppression to which they have 
been subjected in every country not thoroughly 
Christianized. The Romans did not tolerate polyga- 
my, nor were divorces common among them in the 
early part of their history. But as the nation ad- 
vanced in luxury, " a new jurisprudence was intro- 
duced, that marriage, like other partnerships, might 
be dissolved by the abdication of one of the associ- 
ates. In three centuries of prosperity and corruption, 
this principle was enlarged to frequent practice and 
pernicious abuse. Passion, interest, or caprice, sug- 
gested daily motives for the dissolution of marriage ; 
a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate of a 
freedman, declared the separation ; the most tender 
of human connections was degraded to a transient 

society of profit or pleasure A specious 

theory is confuted by this free and perfect experi- 
ment, which demonstrates that the liberty of divorce 
does not contribute to happiness and virtue."* 
Among the Hindoos and the Chinese, a husband 
may divorce his wife upon the slightest grounds, or 
even without assigning any reason. An Arab has 
only to say to his wife, " Thou art divorced,'' and 
she becomes so. So easy and so common is this prac- 

* Gibbon. 
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tice, that Burckhardt assures us, that he has seen 
Arabs, not more than forty-five years of age, who 
were known to have had fifty wives ; yet the Arabs 
have rarely more than one wife at a time. By the 
Mohammedan law, a man may divorce his wife orally 
and without any ceremony. 

Where the marriage-bond is reduced, as in these 
cases, to a mere rope of sand, society is elevated only 
by a single degree above the communism of the infi- 
del theorists already noticed. That we are preserved 
from this state of things ourselves, is to be ascribed 
wholly, under God, to Christianity. And that the 
conjugal union is not more sacredly guarded among 
us, is because we refuse to conform to our recognized 
standard. Whether that standard admits of divorce 
for more than a single cause, is a question on which 
eminent jurists and theologians are divided. Plain 
readers of the New Testament, who have nothing to 
bias their judgment either way, and who are igno- 
rant of the controversies to which the subject has given 
rise, are probably very much at one in their inter- 
pretation of the utterances of the Bible. They read 
the nineteenth of Matthew with the same eyes, and 
find in it the same doctrine. It is argued, however, 
that the law laid down by the Saviour in the chapter 
just mentioned, is to be interpreted by the corre- 

3* 
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spending passage in the seventh chapter of First Corin- 
thians, which, in the view of some learned expositors, 
makes wilful and prolonged desertion a just ground 
of divorce. Neither inclination nor duty calls me to 
go into the investigation of this subject at present. 
But as it has been introduced, there is an adequate 
reason why it should not be dismissed without a word 
or two of protestation against the loose and danger- 
ous views of the marriage-bond which are prevailing 
in this country. Claiming, as we do, to be a Christian 
people, and invoking the sanctions of Christianity as 
the ultimate guarantee of all our civil rights and 
immunities, we are nevertheless treating with con- 
tempt the doctrine of Christ and his apostles on this 
most vital institution. Our legislatures and courts 
are fast forgetting that marriage is God's institute — 
that He challenges a peculiar control over it — that 
He prohibits, not by implication, but by express 
enactment, any interference with it on the part of 
human tribunals, save for the specific cause (or 
causes) which He has assigned — and that, therefore, 
for any earthly authority to go beyond this and 
attempt to dissolve the relation for other causes, is 
just as much an invasion of the divine prerogative, 
as it would be for the same authority to presume to 
modify the polity of the Christian Church, or to 
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control its oflScers in their spiritual functions. So 
high-handed an usurpation of power cannot but be 
prolific of evil consequences. The nation which 
freely tolerates it will begin after a while to reel and 
stagger like a drunken man. For if society has any 
vital point, any point where a blow will be fatal, it is 
this. The agrarians of the day have learned their 
lesson well. Like a skillful assassin, they have 
ascertained, before striking, where the club will tell 
with most efiect ; and they display their sagacity in 
aiming at the family compact. If they can but get 
the constituted authorities of the country to co-ope- 
rate with them, and multiply divorces on trivial 
grounds witk such facility that the people shall 
come at length to regard the matrimonial tie as 
a cobweb . ligature which can be brushed away at 
pleasure, social virtue will soon droop as if smitten 
by a secret leprosy, and ten thousand sluices of cor- 
ruption will begin to pour their pestilential streams 
over the land. Whether the danger from this source 
be real or imaginary, will not be a question with those 
who are aware that, in some of our States, grave legis- 
lators have entertained petitions for divorce founded 
upon principles which, if legally sanctioned, would 
break down the walls around all our firesides, with- 
draw from every married woman the protection of 
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the commonwealth) and mako the most refined and 
virtuous of our wives and mothers liable to have their 
peace destroyed and their reputation blasted, when- 
ever it might suit the caprice or the tyranny of an 
unprincipled husband to get rid of them. 

These facts, however, are not to be regarded as 
impairing the excellence and validity of the Bible- 
doctrine on this subject. The thing wo complain of 
is, that the Bible should be set aside, and divorces 
legalized on unscriptural grounds. Let its ordinances 
be adhered to, as in many communities they are, 
and the beneficent results will show how much the 
great Lawgiver of the Church has done to promote 
domestic happiness and public order and prosperity, 
by restraining the power of divorce within such nar- 
row limits. 

In considering " the Bible in the Family," it 
appeared to me proper to call your attention, in the 
first place, to the fact, that it is the Bible which re- 
veals the divine origin of the Domestic Constitution; 
and, in the second place, to the predominant systems 
or principles which conflict with that constitution, and 
which it is designed to supplant. In the further 
elucidation of our theme, it will fall in my way to 
show that the Bible not only reveals the high autho- 
rity of the family compact, but prescribes the offices 
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of its several members ; supplies the motives, and 
foster^ the spirit demanded for the performance of 
their duties ; and, to a great extent, insures a corre- 
sponding practice on their part in the various rela- 
tions of society. For the present, let it suflSce to 
commend the Bible to us, and to make us forward in 
bestowing it upon others, that we are indebted to it, 
under God, for whatever is bound up in the sacred * 
name of Home. Without the Bible we should have 
no homes — ^no such homes as those we now have — ^ 
nothing to which we, with our personal experience, 
would be willing to apply the name of home. None 
of the domestic relations would then exist in the 
purity and tenderness which now characterize them. 
In place of the united and affectionate Family, there 
would be the brute-like commerce of Socialism, or the 
hydra-headed monster of Polygamy, or the no less 
hideous gorgon of Divorce, enthroned in our houses. 
These mothers, wives, and daughters, who are the 
light of bur dwellings, and whose companionship 
reduplicates every pleasure, alleviates every trial, 
smooths every rugged path, and invigorates every 
generous purpose, would lie consigned to the puerili- 
ties of a harem, or left to drift among the eddies of 
society, wherever the buffetings of capricious masters 
mign invfe them. And the children now training 
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to integrity and usefulness, would either fall a pre- 
mature prey to neglect and vicious indulgence, or 
grow up to become in turn the proud and contempti- 
ble despots of the weaker sex. From these terrible 
calamities the Bible has preserved us. 

And what it has done for us it can do for others, 
even for the most degraded of the race. It is the 
only eflfectual antidote for the intolerable domestic 
and social grievances which overspread every Mo- 
hammedan and every pagan country. No sooner is 
it fairly entrenched in such a country, and its great 
truths transcribed by the Spirit of God, upon the 
hearts of the people, than there begins to be a re- 
modeling of their domestic architecture. Natural 
aflFection resumes its proper sway. The conjugal, 
parental, and filial relations develop their beautiful 
tracery. The wife is clothed with her rightful honors 
as the equal and companion of her husband. Chil- 
dren are made the objects of a vigilant and tender 
care, as strange as it is grateful to their youthfi4 
minds. And households gradually cast oflf their un- 
couth and revolting attributes, and conform their 
organization to the Scripture model. To efiect a 
revolution like this in a nation, is to achieve a con- 
quest the moral splendor of which surpasses the 
glory of all Caesar's or Napoleon's victories. The 
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agency, the only agency, by which it can be accom- 
plished, is in your hands. If you will supply the 
nations with the Bible, you will have the honor of 
participating in some of these bloodless triumphs 
which carry all secular and all spiritual blessings in 
their train. 

Nor is it pagan and Mohammedan households only 
which need to be renovated by the Bible. The Bible 
has been expelled for centuries, by atheistic or sacer- 
dotal hate, from -the dwellings of many of the Euro- 
pean nations. As a matter of course, the domestic 
virtues have declined ; the conjugal relation is dis- 
paraged; deception and intrigue have supplanted 
mutual confidence, and society has become diseased 
to its very core. The very best thing wo can do — 
the only thiug which will be efficient — ^to arrest these 
evils, is to restore to those nations the Word of God ; 
to replace in their houses that Bible of which they 
have been robbed. Only do for France and Italy, 
Belgium and Spain, Portugal and Austria, what has 
been attempted, and to a great extent accomplished 
for our country ; put a Bible in every family ^ and a 
mightier change will pass over Europe than can be 
effected by all the diplomacy of her liberal statesmen, 
or all the revolutions projected by her sleepless pa- 
triots. 
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It is no part of my mission, on this occasion, to dis- 
parage the grounds on which you are usually iiivited 
to co-operate in disseminating the Scriptures : they 
are weighty and convincing. But the present appeal* 
emanates from a source which few among you will 
contemn. It comes (for I am merely its interpreter) 
from your firesides. You know, far better than I 
can tell you, what your Homes are to you. The 
ten thousand blessings garnered up in those homes, 
are so many rivulets from one fountain. Strike the 
Bible out of existence, and they would dry up like 
tropical streams at midsummer. Attesting, as they 
do, their common origin, they conspire to invoke 
your sympathy in behalf of the multitudes in this 
and other lands who are destitute of the word of life. 
They call upon you to kindle in their dwellings the 
light which burns so brightly in your own. You 
will igiot, surely, decline the call unless your own 
homes, instead of being what they are here presumed 
to be, are such as you would think it no boon to your 
fellow-creatures to multiply among them. 

* This Lecture was followed by a collection for the Bible 

Society. 
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LECTURE II. 



THE CONJUGAL RELATION. 

We have thus far been occupied with the divine 
origin and obligation of the domestic constitution, as 
contrasted with the three principal schemes which 
are opposed to it, to wit : Socialism, Polygamy, and 
Divorce. The way is now opened to take a nearer 
view of this institution : to enter within the sacred 

And here, whether we survey* the grace and symme- 
try of the whole edifice, or examine its several 
parts, we cannot fail to be impressed with the marks 
of wisdom and goodness which everywhere meet the 
eye. This, it is true, should not surprise us ; for if 
the family is of God — if, like the Church, it is his 
own peculiar handiwork— an institution which He 
devised for all times and all nation^ as being adap- 
ted to promote the highest happii^esig of the race, and 
their best training both for time and eternity — ^we 
4 
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miglit expect to find it an institution of extraordinary 
merit. That it should not be in real life all that it 
ought to be — that it should fail of effecting all the 
good it is fitted to produce — is no disparagement of 
its excellence, but only another illustration of the 
wickedness of man in corrupting or perrerting the 
blessings of heaven. 

Nothing could be more adndirable than the consti- 
tution of the family, as embodied in the apostolic ex- 
poution- of the relative duties. 

Wiyes, submit jonrselTes unto your own husbanda, as unto 
the Lord. 

l^or the husband is the head of the wife, even as Ohrist is 
the head of the ehurch : and he is the Savioar of the body. 

Therefore, as the chnreh is subject unto Christ, so lei tiie 
wives be to iAneit own husbands in every thing. 

Husbands, Ioto your wives, even as Christ also loved .the 
ehurch, and gave himself for it ; 

That he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water b j the word : 

That he might present it to himself a ^orious church, not 
Jkaving spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it sbovdd 
be holy and without blemisfa. 

• So ought men to love their wires as their own bodies ; he 
that loveth his wife loveth himself. 

V For no man ever yet hated his own flesh ; but nourisheth 
and cherisheih it ; even as the Lord the church : 
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» 

For we are members of his bodj, of 14s flesh, and of his 
bones. 

For this caase shall a man leave his father and mother, and 
shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh* 

This is a great mystery : bat I speak concerning Christ and 
the bharck. 

Nevertheless, let every one of you in particular, so love his 
wife even as himself; and the wife see that she reverence her 
husband. 

Children, obey your parents in the Lord : for this is right. 

Honor thy father and mother, (which is the first command-' 
ment with promise,) 

Thit it may be Well with thee, and thou mayest live long 
on the earth. 

And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: bal 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of Hie Lord. 

Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your 
heart, as unto Christ ; 

Kot with eyeH9ervice, as men-pleasers ; bat as the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; 

With good-win doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men; 

Knowing ithat whatsoever good thing any man doeth, ihe 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 

And, ye masters, do the same things unto iskem, forbearing 
threatening: knowing that your Master also is in heaven; 
neither is there respect of persons with him. — ^Eph. v. 22-83 ; 
vl. 1-9. 
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The first thing suggested by a passage like this, 
is, the great value of an authoritative statute on this 
subject. 

The cursory glance we have already taken at the 
condition of the world shows the necessity of such a 
statute. A society without law must be the prey 
either of anarchy or despotism. In all associations, 
there must be some recognized code or tribunal, by 
whose decisions the rights and duties of the various 
parties are to be regulated. The family forms no 
exception to this general maxim ; indeed, there is no 
organization to which it applies with greater urgency. 
For the family is, of necessity, a monarchy. Where 
the state does not interfere, it is an unlimited mon- 
archy ; and, in Christian countries, it will interfere 
only in extreme cases. The law is justly very tender 
of the marital and parental prerogative, and will not 
disturb its exercise until it has overstepped all the 
bounds of humanity. Any man may be a tyrant, 
any woman a shrew, and any set of children a troop 
of domestic banditti, before the Grand Jury will take 
the first step towards indicting them. Nor will it do 
to say, that an adequate rule of duty may be found 
in the natural aflFection which binds families together. 
This rule will answer very well when the sun shines. 
But when the storm comes — what then ? When the 
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fretted husband Bnatclies ^p his regal sceptre in a 
fury, and the fretted wife has quite forgotten that 
Sarah called Abraham "lord," and is highly com- 
mended for ity and the fretted children are insulting 
the parents they are bound to reverence — what 
arbiter shall be invoked to adjudicate these conflict^ 
ing pretensions, and allay the threatening turmoil ? 
If you cast away the Bible, jour only arbiter is that 
of savages, brute force. But you have an arbiter. 
Ther^ on your table lies the charter of your house* 
hold ; the statute-book which defines your respective 
rights and prescribes your obligations, with a clear- 
ness which cannot be misinterpreted, and an author* 
ity which you will trample on at your peril. Hear 
the words of mingled wisdom, majesty, and tender- 
ness, which it addresses to this excited family, 
" Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, even 
as Christ also loved the church and gave himself for 
it. Children, obey your parents mihe Lord, for this 
is right And, ye fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath ; but bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord." This, let it be noted, is not 
advice simply ; it is law. It is the law of the house- 
hold^the standard by which every member of it is 
to be governed. It does not vary with the outward 

4* 
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drcumstances of families. It has none of tke muta- 
bility of affection. It is as unchangeable as the attri- 
butes of its author. It comprehends all the members 
of this miniature kingdom, from its autocratic soye- 
reign to the humblest of his subjects. It covers the 
entire field of their relations and duties. Who does 
not see the value of such a rule ? _ Who has not had 
occasion to test its efficacy ? 

Even if the standard were not in all its provisions 
perfectly wise and just, it would be better than no 
standard. The absence of law leaves everything 
open to caprice and tyranny. It is with reason 
marked as an epoch in the history of a nation^ when 
an absolute monarch bestows upon his people a writ- 
ten charter. However jejune may be its'provisions, 
however meagre its concessions, it is the first st^ in 
their transition from a state of substantial servitude 
to a state of constitutional freedom. It supplies the 
means by which they may ascertain their civil rights, 
and erects a barrier to protect them from the aggres- 
sions of the crown. So in the domestic empire^ it is 
of incalculable advantage to have a code which is 
binding upon all alike, and to which every difficulty 
occurring within the realm may be referred for a 
solution. This advantage is still further enhanced 
by the actual character of the code now in force. 
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Jeremy Taylor, iu his celebrated sermon entitled 
the "Marriage Ring," has observed, with equal truth 
and beauty : " They that enter into a state of mar- 
riage, cast a die of the greatest contingency, and 
yet of. the greatest interest in the world, next to the 
last throw for eternity. Life or death, felicity or a 
Jasting sorrow, are in the power of marriage. A 
woman, indeed, ventures most, for she hath no sanc- 
tuary to retire from an evil husband ; she must dwell 
on her sorrow, and hatch the eggs which her own 
folly or infelicity hath produced; and she is more 
ujider it, because her tormentor hath a warrant of 
prerogative, and the woman may complain to God, 
as subjects do of tyrant princes, but otherwise - she 
hath no appeal in the causes of unkindness. And 
though the man can run from many hours of his sad- 
ness, yet he must return to it again ; and .when he 
sits among his neighbors, he remembers the objection 
that lies in his bosom, and he sighs deeply." 

It must needs be a very wise code which will meet 
the exigencies of a relation so intimate and so deli- 
cate as this, and involving a liability to such peculiar 
trials. That the rules enjoined by the New Testa- 
ment are so well adapted to it, that no improvement 
of them can be suggested, will be granted by every 
believer in Christianity ; indeed, by every reasonable 
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and pure-minded person. It is no part of mj design 
to examine these rules in detail and go into an ex- 
tended discussion of the seVeral relative duties. But 
we may spend a little time upon them with profit* 

The apostle, in each instance in which he refers to 
the matter, commences his exhortation with the 
wives. " Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord. For the husband is th« 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church ; and he is the Saviour of the body. There- 
fore, as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands in everything.'* 
This settles a momentous question. It shows where 
the government of a family is lodged. If this point 
had been left open, the conjugal relation might have 
occasioned continual chafing and contention. But 
it is a fundamental provision that the husband is to 
rule, and the wife to obey. "No man," says an ex- 
cellent writer, "ought to resign his authority as the 
head of the family; no woman ought to wish him 
to do it : he may give up his predilections and yield 
to her wishes, but he must not abdicate the throne 
nor resign his sceptre. Usurpation is always hate- 
ful, and it is one of the most ofiensive exhibitions of 
it, where the husband is degraded into a slave of the 
queen-mother. Such a woman looks contemptible 
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even upon the tlirone. I adthit it is difficult for a^ 
sensible' woman to submit to imbecility; but she 
should, have considered this before she united herself 
to it ; haying committed one error, let her not fall 
into a second, but give the strongest proof of her 
good sense, which circumstances will allow her to 
offer, by making that concession to superiority of 
station, which there is no opportunity in her case for 
her to do to superiority of mind. She may reason, 
she may persuade, she may solicit ; but if ignorance 
cannot be convinced, nor obstinacy turned, nor 
unldndness conciliated, she has no resource left but 
to submit; and one of the finest scenes ever pre- 
sented by the domestic economy is, that of a sensible 
woman employing her talents and address, not to 
subvert, but to support, the authority of a weak hus- 
band ; a woman who prompts but does not command, 
who persuades but does not dictate, wha influences 
but does not compel, and who, after taking pains to 
conceal her beneficent interference, submits to an 
authority which she has both supported and guided. 
An opposite line of conduct is most mischievous ; for 
weakness, when placed in perpetual contrast with 
superior judgment, is rarely blind to its own defects ; 
and as this consciousness of inferiority, when united 
with office, is always jealous, it is both watchful and 
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resentful of any interference with its prerogaii?e. 
There must be subjection, then, and where it cannot 
be yielded to superior talents, because there are 
none, it must be conceded to superiority of station." 

If this doctrine seems to bear hardly upon th^ 
weaker sex, it should be considered that it is the 
only law which would commend itself to our reason. 
There is an intrinsic fitness in the arrangement, 
which must challenge for it the acquiescenoe of eyeiy 
reflecting mind. Even the sex whose mission it ift 
made to obey, giye it their approval, uid feel that it 
is a sort of indignity to themselves when one of their 
number undertakes to usurp authority over her hus? 
band. Nature revolts at the indecency of a woman't 
mounting the box and grasping the reins, and driving 
her household, husband included, whithersoever wbe 
wiU. 

But the -case, after all, is not so oppressiye for 
that sex as might at first sight be imagined. The 
provision of the domestic code we have been consid- 
ering is modified by other portions of it, while it ii 
practically mitigated by the amiable ingenuity of the. 
parties chiefly affected by it. The sceptre is placed 
where it should be, in the husband's hands; but thdn 
it must be wielded by lovb. ^^ Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ ialso loved the Church.'* *< So 
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ought men to love their wives lus their own bodies.'* 
" Let every one of you in particular so love his wife, 
even as himself." Here are two rales or models for 
A husband's affection; the one is Christ's love to the 
Ghiurch; the other is the love a man hi^ for himself. 
Where a husband complies with iMa obligation, his 
wife need not stand in much terrot of the sceptre. 
If he governs her as he governs himself, neitfa^ her 
bones nor her heart will be broken. And this is the 
only way he is empowered to govern her. The in- 
strument whidi makes him a ruler directs him how 
he is to rule. He has no right to divorce its provis- 
ions £rom one another, ' If he accepts the sove- 
reignty, he accepts it with its indispensable condition, 
that he is to exercise it <mly in love. If he has not 
made up his mind to love his wife as he loves himself, 
it is a usurpation for him to assume the supremacy 
involved il^ the oonjugdi relation. His caUing is to 
remain a smgle man — at least until he can marry in 
the spiHt of Christianity. 

This is the safeguard which women have against 
the abuse of authority on the part of their husbands. 
How adequate it is, supp(»ing the divine law to be 
fulfiliexi, will be seen by recurring to (me of the rules 
or standards just mentioned, by which the husband 
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is to regulate his affection for his wife. He is to 
love her as he loves himself. 

This is a mpreme tkni fervent love. Supreme, that 
is, as. far as earthly attachments are conoemed. No 
man loves himself moderately. No man's self-love 10 
eclipsed by his love for some other person. By the 
same rule, a husband's love for his wife should admit 
of no rivalry; and it should never degenerate into 
lukewarmness or indifference. 

A man's love for himself is constant, . He may 
not think as much about himself at one time as at 
another. He may not think as well of himself at 
one time as at another. But his self-love knows no 
abatement. So should he love his wife ; not with a 
fitful, capricious passion, melting to-day and freezing 
to-morrow, but with a steady and uniform affeetion. 

A man's love for himself is practical. It is net 
mere poetry. It does not content itself with protr 
estations and adulation. It moves his hands as 
well as his tongue. It puts him upon doing whatever 
will conduce to his advantage or happiness. It is a 
vital element in all his plans and arrangements, secu- 
lar, social, and spiritual. He attempts nothings 
accomplishes nothing, fails in nothing, in which his 
self-love does not act a part. So let him love his wife. 
It will not do to put her off with sonnets and compli* 
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ments — ^nor with the occasional indulgence of some 
cherished taste. Ethereal as this sentiment is, it must 
come down to the plain matters of every-day life, and 
mix itself up with ^e commonest occupations. Women 
are, for the most part, uot averse to graceful compli- 
ments, and a due measure of conjugal respect in 
company; but if this is all they get, they are ^^poor 
indeed." The love they require, and are entitled to, 
is a love which will habitually seek their welfare-^ 
which will have an eye to them in all the purposes of 
life, and delight itself in mitigating their trials, aug- 
menting their enjoyments, and promoting their honor 
and usefulness. 

The love which a man bears to himself has other 
ingredients } but these will suffice to show how little'a 
wife has to fear the sceptre when it is wielded by one 
who cherishes for her the affection which he has for 
himself. Let me not be understood, in saying this, 
as encouraging wives to presume upon the magnanim- 
ity of their husbands, and put their affection to 
frequent and severe tests. The admission must be 
made that wives, no less than husbands^ may come 
short of their duty. There are, for example, un- 
reasonable wives, who expect more of their husbands' 
time and attentions than they can bestow upon them. 
There are peevish wives, whp are forever complain- 
6 
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ing ; who, instead of soothing their husbands when 
they come home oppressed with the cares of business, 
regale them with their own petty grievances. There 
are indolent wires, whose househald arrangements, 
not to say whose personal appearance, and that of 
their children, reveal a sad deficiency in regularity 
and neatness. There are extravagant wives, who 
abuse their influence over their husbands to make 
them lavish money upon their dress and their fdmi- 
ture, which is needed for other and better purposes. 
There are gossiping wives, who ^Heam ^ be idle^ 
wandering about from house to house ; afitd not on^ 
idle, but tattlers also, and busy bodies, speaking 
things which they ought not.'' These and othei" sorts 
of wives there are who are not to be commended^ 
and whom it is not the easiest thing in thd' world for 
ft man to love as he loves himself. 

Still, where a man has a proper affection for his 
wife, he will treat even her faults with lenity. No 
man flies into a passion with himself because he has 
done wrong. Why should he then with his wife? 
It is certainly incumbent upon him to try to ccnrreot 
her failings ; but it must be done in love. Let htm 
not exaggerate them. He looks at thein, peradVen- 
tiire, through a false medium. He leaves out of 
view the considerations which palliate them, fie 
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does not inquire how. far they may have grqwn out of 
his own faults and his improper or unwise treatment 
of her. He overlooks for the time her numerous 
good qualities, and ^ees h^r character only in one 
aspect. ; Of course her blemishes are magnified, like 
objects seen tiirough a mist. And, being magnified, 
he proceeds upon the principle that a desperate dis- 
ease requires a desperate remedy, and resorts to tre- 
panning .or amputation for what he afterwards dis- 
covers, to his chagrin, was a mere flesh-bruise. This 
is simply conforming to the code of Draco, which is 
so short, so intelligible, so free from all perplexity in 
the application of it, and so suited to every possible 
emergency, that some men seem to have hung it up 
in their houses as the fundamental law of the realm. 
But while the code has these advantages to recom- 
mend it, there is some reason to doubt whether it is 
either wise or just to have, in the family or in the 
state, but one penalty, and that the destth-penalty, 
for offences of every grade. Experience is against 
this scheme. No man has found it to work well in 
his house. A wife. may be silenced by tyranny, but 
she cannot be reclaimed* She may be sent to her 
grave with a broken heart, but she can never be won. 
It is sage counsel which the Apostle gives: "Hus- 
bands, love your wives, and be not bitter against 
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ihem." May I read jou Mons. Daille's ezpoeition 
of tliiB precept? It is better than anything I could 
iay: — 

'^The pagans themselves have observed the just- 
ness of this duty. For when they sacrificed to that 
idol whom they called nuptial Juno, because they gave 
her the superintendence of marriage, they were 
accustomed to take the gaU out of the victim, and to 
cast it behind the altar ; signifying by this that there 
ought to be no gall nor bitterness in marriage. The 
apostle's meaning, then, is, that the husband first 
purge his heart of all this sourness and bitterness ; 
that he never suffer hatred, malevolence, anger, j>roY- 
ocation, fretting, nor disgust, to enter there against 
a person whom he ought to love as himself. Next, he 
would have the husband cleanse all his words and 
actions from the same poison. For if he who is 
angry with his neighbor without cause, and gives him 
the least reviling word, deserves torment, as our 
Saviour declares ; of what hells is not he worthy who 
outrages his own flesh? her, whom he ought to 
cherish and tenderly love as Christ does his Church ? 
But if the apostle commands a Christian to use no 
offensive or opprobrious speech against his wife, he as 
little permits him to show bitterness of spirit by an 
ftngry, sad, and ob§tinate silence; which is not less 
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provocative and sharp, to say the truth, than the 
most outrageous reproaches. In conclusion, by this 
clause, the apostle further, and with greater force of 
reason, banishes from tjonjugal converse, the cruelty, 
rigor, and tyranny of those boisterous, barbarous 
husbands, "who treat their wives as l^nd-servants, 
denying them that share which ;the I9.WS of God and 
man give them in the government and administration 
of the household. And the utmost degree of this 
inhumanity is, when to;revilings and contempt they 
add blows and excesses of band; an outrage which 
the authors of the Roman civil law^thought so un- 
wo.rthy of the conjugal alliance, that they permitted 
the wife so treated to separate from, her husband, 
approving and authorizing her divorce, if she could 
prove he struck her.'* 

There is pne point adverted to in this passage 
which will bear to be iterated, viz., that while the 
sovereignty is lodged with the husband, it is his 
sovereignty not over a brute, not over a slave, but 
over a companion, and an equal. Matthew Henry, 
in commenting on Gen. iir 21, says, ^^ Eve's being 
made after Adam, and out of him, puts an honor 
upon that sex aa the glory of the man. If man is 
the head, she is the crown to her husband, the crown 
of the^ visible creation. The man was dust refined, 

6* 
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but the woman was dust double-refined— one remoFe 
further from the earth." She "was made of a rib 
out of the side of Adam ; not made out of his head, 
to top him; not out of his feet, to be trampled upon 
by him ; but out of his side, to be equal with him ; under 
his arm, to be protected; and near his heart, to be be- 
loved." If this is quaint, it is beautiful and true. 
The Bible, and that alone, makes woman the com- 
panion of man. It confers on him no supremacy 
which is incompatible with this idea. All its counsels 
to either party imply it. In Oriental countries the 
case is widely different. A Turk or a Hindoo would 
feel himself insulted by any inquiry which impUed 
that he regarded his wife as a companion ; that he 
ever consulted her on questions of duty, or stooped 
to converse with her on important subjects. But the 
Christian rite of marriage brings together two per- 
sons as equals and companions, to enjoy each other's 
society, and to be mutual counsellors and co-workers* 
They have, certainly, their separate spheres and 
duties, and no good can ever come of their exchan- 
ging places. But this does not preclude an habitual 
comparison of views on all subjects of common inter- 
est. Many a house might be better managed,, if the 
wife who has charge of it would oftener ask her 
husband's opinions on questions of domestic policy. 
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And many a man has been saved from disastrous 
speculations by listening to the suggestions of a 
prudent wife* In the primeval distribution of en- 
dowments, a monopoly of strength was given to the 
man, but he did not get dU the wisdom. There is a 
modicum of it with the other sex; and he must be 
an extremely simple man, who imagines that he 
would demean himself by taking counsel with his 
wife, or that any advice she could give him would 
necessarily be silly, because uttered by a woman. 
What is this but to confess that, with all the world be- 
fore him where to choose, he had wedded himself to a 
fool ? There can le no greater, mistake respecting 
the female character than this. If in general, allow- 
ing for numerous exceptions,, the female intellect 
differs £rom that of the other sex in comprehension 
and the power of logical, ratiocination^ it certainly 
excels it, within the sphere it traverses, in quickness 
and penetration. 

In a conversation I once held with an eminent 
minister of our church, he made this fine observa- 
tion : ^^ We will say nothing of the manner in which 
that sex usually conduct an argument; but the intui- 
tive judgments of women are often more to be reUed 
upon than the conclusions which we reach by an 
elaborate process of reasoning." No man that has 
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an intelligent wife, or irho k accustomed to Idie 
eociety of educated women, will dispute this. Times 
without number you must have known them decide 
questions on, the instant, and with unerring accuracy^ 
which you had been poring oyer for hours, perhaps,., 
with no other result than to find yourself getting 
deeper and deeper into the tangled maze of doubts 
and difficulties. It were hardly generous to allege 
that they achieve thes^ feats less by reasoning tiiian 
by a sort of sagacity which approximates to the sure 
indtinet of the animal. races; and yet there seems to 
be -some ground for the remark of a witty French. 
writer, that, ^' when a man has toiled step by step up. 
a flight of stairs, he will be sure to find a woman at 
the top ; but she will not be able to tell how the. got 
there.'- '^^How she got there,", however, is of little 
moment. If the conclusions a woman has reached 
are sound, that is all that concerns us. And that 
they are very apt to be sound on the practical matr 
ters of domestic and secular Ufe, nothing but preju- 
dice or self-conceit can prevent us from acknowledg- 
ing. The inference, therefore, is unavoidable, that 
the man who thinks it beneath hjs dignity to take 
counsel with an intelligent wife, stands in his. own 
light, and betrays that lack of judgment which he 
tacitly attributes to her. 
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There is one otber topie whicli most be briefly 
adverted to before we close-^mutual farbearcmee. 
This is strongly inculcated in all that the Bible sajs 
on the snbject of the Family-compact ; and its im- 
portance is so great, that one is in no danger of 
exaggerating it. The necessity for it would be mate- 
rially diminished, if there were fewer iU-assorted 
unions. The Koran says (ch. 24) : ^^ The wicked 
women should be joined to the wicked m^n, and the 
wicked men to the wicked women; bnt the good 
women should be married to the good men, and the 
good men to the good women." And a much better 
anthority has said, ^^ Be ye not unequally yoked 
together." But these rules always haye been yio- 
lated more or less, and doubtless will be until the 
world is radically reformed. Not every Abigail will 
have her Nabal, nor every Socrates his Xantippe ; 
but some will. And whenever it occurs, forbearance 
must have its perfect work, or there will be a state of 
perpetual war. This, however, is less than half the 
truth. Forbearance is needful in every family. A 
book has been written to illustrate the maxim, 
"Temper is everjrthing." Of the book I cannot 
speak 5 but certain it is that, in conjugal life, temper 
is abnost everything. While marriage is a blessed 
institution, it is a crucible to character. The great 
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trapsactions of life are much lees trying to the 
temper tli^an the secluded, intimate, constant fellow- 
ship of' the famitj. : If there is any badness in • 
man's (or womaok's) disposition, this will bring it out. 
It has long be^ proverbif4 that, to understand a 
person's character, jou must live with him; and the 
reason is, partly because home is the only plaoe 
where we are quite free from restraint, and act out 
Qur real feelings, and partly because we encounter 
more petty annoyances and perplexities there than 
elsewhere. It should not be so; but the illusion with 
which parties set out in wedded life is too commonly 
dispelled, and that at an early day. Abraham and 
Sarah entertained three strangers, and were amazed, 
when their visit was concluded, to fin4 that their 
guests were angels. The reverse of. this has some* 
times happened in conjugal life. The parties have 
been certain at their nuptials that they were marry- 
ing each an angel ; and have subsequently learned, 
with equal certainty, that they were mistaken — that 
instead of an angel, each had been joined to a piece 
of fallible humanity, not deficient, possibly, in some 
seraphic qualities, but possessing others to which 
seraphs can lay no claim. What are they to do ? 
By all means, let them do as the Bible, bids them do. 
^'Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clam- 
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or, and evil speaking, be put away iOrom you, with 
all malice ; and be ye kind one to another, tender 
hearted, forgiving one another even as God for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven you." Let them bear 
and forbear. Let them treat each other's failings 
with lenity, and avoid all provocations to anger. 
Let them learn to be, as occasion serves, blind, and 
deaf, and dumb — especially dumb. Not sullenly 
dumb, but serenely dumb. Not silent from moodish- 
ness and passion, but silent from reason and affection, 
looking out the while, like a mariner in a dark night, 
for the first Streak of th^ dawn, and hailing it with 
a grateful welconie. Let them beware how they 
manage the trivial matters of life ; for human happi- 
ness depends much on trifles, and it is ^ the little 
foxes that spoil the vines." This has been so well 
put by an eminent female casuist, that I mvst quote 
her animated lines : — 

• 

** since trifles make the ^m of human tilings, 
Aiid half our misery trom our foibles springs ; 
Since lifers bast jojstsonsist in peace and ease-^ . : ^ 
And though but few may serve, yet all may please ; 
Oh I let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness may give great offence. 
To spfead large bounties, though we Wish in yain. 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain ; 
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To bleas niaokind with tides of flowing wealth, 

With rank to grace them, or to crown with health. 

Oar little lot denies ; yet liVral still, 

Heaven gives its counterpoise to every ill ; 

Nor let tis murmur at our stinted powers. 

When kindness, lovei, and conoord, may be ours. 

The gift of ministering to other's ease, 

To aU her sons impartial she decrees ; 

The gentle offices of patient love, 

Beyond all flattery and all price above; 

The mild forbearance at a brother^s fault, 

The angry word suppressed, the taunting thought ; 

Subduing and subdued^ the petty strifti. 

Which clouds the color of domestic life ; 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 

From the large aggregate of littie things ; 

On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend. 

The almosf^sacred joys of home depend: 

There, Sensibility, thou best may^st reign, 

HoMz is thy true, legitimate domain/' 

I fe^l reluctant to leave a theme which is so inter- 
woven with all our interests and duties, and in re- 
spect to which there is, it is to be feared, so much 
room for counsel. Nothing could be better adapted 
to promote human happiness than the domestic con- 
stitution, as it is delineated and enjoined in the 
Scriptures. Why then are there not more happy 
families ? Simply because families will not conform 
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to their model, will not take the Bible as their guide, 
and faithfully obey its requirements. Wherever 
there is conjugal unhappiness, it may be laid down 
as an axiom that one party or the other has gone 
counter to the Bible. And the only enchantment 
that will avail to exorcise the evil demons out of the 
house, is that of the Bible. It is quite possible that 
we might all increase somewhat the sweetness and 
the joyfulness of our homes, by enthroning the word 
of God more firmly in them. " Th^ voice of rejoic- 
ing and salvation is in the tabernacles of the right- 
eous;'* and the "Bible in the family" is the only 
true recipe for domestic happifaess. 
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LECTURE III. 



THE FILIAL AND FRATERNAL KELATIONS. 

It is only where the Bible is known, that the re- 
sponsibilities of PARENTS AND CHILDREN are under- 
stood, and their mutual duties enforced. Nature, it 
is true, suggests the obligation of obedience on the 
part of a child; but nature neither defines the proper 
limitations of parental authority, nor supplies the 
spirit requisite to the due discharge of the reciprocal 
oflSces it involves. The Bible does both these things. 
A faithful adherence to its instructions would pre- 
serve both parents and children from the errors into 
which they are liable to fall, and greatly increase the 
number of happy households. Listen to its words. 
" Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this 
is right. Honor thy father and mother, which is the 
first commandment with promise; that it may be 
well with thee; and thou may est live long on the 
earth. And, ye fathers, provoke not your children 
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to i¥rath; but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." This is a sample of its 
utterances on this specific subject. But the whole 
spirit of the Bible bears upon this, as upon every 
other department of life, and is eminently adapted 
both to guide and assist parents and children in their 
respective duties. 

Parents, for example^ may injure their children 
through excessive indulgence. This was EH's fault. 
^^ Bis sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not/' David, too, had a pet child, Adonijah, 
of whom it is recorded, that ^^ his father had 'not dis- 
pleased him at any time, in saying, * Why hast thou 
done so?'" And, as usual with spoiled children, 
both Adonijah and Eli's sons came (o a disgraceful 
end. These parents were good men, but they could 
not bear to say " No*' to their children. They would 
on no account " displease" them. Instead of govern- 
ing them, they reversed the divine ordinance and 
were governed by them. Putting away their injTalli- 
ble guide and following^he impulses of a blind affec- 
tion, they allowed their sons to have their own way. 
Solomon thought this was the sure method to ruin a 
child. He wrote a variety of proverbs embodying 
this sentiment, and recommending a discreet use of 
the rod. He had seen his brother Adonijah fall a 
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victim to parental indulgence, and he sounded the 
alarm to otker parents. The common feeling in our 
day seems to be, that Solomon was needlessly anxious 
on this point; or, at least, that however judicious 
his maxims might have been in ^^a rude age," they 
are not adapted to a refined state of society like that 
which it is our felicity to enjoy. A large proportioa 
of the present generation of youth are growing up 
under the benign sway of this improved code, the 
essential provision of which is, that parents may 
counsel but must not command their children. A 
father is still allowed to say to his son, " I would 
advise you to do this ;" and a mother may still ven- 
ture to express her wishes to a daughter, " I should 
prefer your doing so and so ;*' but it would be very 
rigorous to put those suggestions into the form of 
commands. According to the Bible theory, the 
family has a head ; the new theory makes the entire 
family assessors with the father on his throne ^ or, in 
other words, it demolishes the primeval constitution 
of the family, and turns the miniature monarchy into 
a democracy. The consequences are just what might 
be anticipated from this bold attempt to improve a 
Divine institution. On all sides the complaint is 
made of increasing wilfulness and insubordination 
among the young. Disrespect to parents has come 
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to be one of the prominent characteristics of the 
times ; one which stands out so conspicuously that 
he must be blind who does not see it. There was a 
law in Israel, that if a man had a ^^ stubborn and 
rebellious son., who would not obey the voice of his 
father or the voice of his mother," even after he had 
been chastised, his parents should bring him to the 
elders of their city, and the case being stated to 
them, they should convene the men of the place in 
the gate thereof, and have the disobedient youth 
stoned to death. If such a law were enforced in our 
large cities, executions of this kind woidd become an 
e very-day affair ; and unhappily, the subjects would 
almost as frequently be daughters as sons. It' is the 
injunction of God, " Honor thy father and thy mo- 
ther." Honor them by loving them. Honor them 
by confiding in them. Honor them by obeying them. 
Honor them by abstaining from whatever is disagree-, 
able to them. Honor them by doing everything in 
your power to promote their comfort and happiness. 
Reason sanctions this, as Revelation commands it. 
But there are young persons who will not suffer the. 
Bible to dictate how they shall treat their parents. 
Early inoculated with false notions of "independ- 
ence," they look upon it as an indication of spirit 
and dignity to cast off the trammels of filial subjec« 
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tion, and defer to their parents only in bo far as the 
views of their parents may coincide with their own. 

If their parents happen to be deficient in energy, anS 
hold the reins of goyernment with a slack hand, they 
will be certain to take advantage of it. With proper 
reverence and affection for them, it would be suffi- 
cient to know their wishes, without waiting for com- 
mands. But a parent's wishes have little or no 
influence with them. Not satisfied with that defe- 
rential mode of discussing an open question, which 
is allowable to a child, they do not hesitate to op- 
pose the opinions and desires of their parents with 
as much vehemence and even pertness as though 
they were speaking to a schoolmate. Nay, they 
may go so far as to set their known wishes at defi- 
ance and act in opposition to their explicit instruc- 
tions. Now I would be far from endorsing the wis- 
dom and affection of all who bear the parental rela- 
tion, or from attempting to vindicate all the known 
methods of family government. There are many 
unwise, and some tyrannical parents : — a word about 
these presently. But I am supposing the too com- 
mon case of children behaving in the manner just 
indicated, whose parents are really attached to them 
and are sincerely endeavoring to promote their happi-. 
ness. And I do say that habitual irreverence and 
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diaobedience toYrards such pdrents, aJQSxes a stigma 
upon the reputation of a child, for which no beauty 
of person, no splendor of endowments, no accu- 
mulation of accomplishments, oa'n compensate. You 
may garnish over a character like this as you will; 
the core of it is bad, radically bad. Wherever 
there is habitual disrespect to a kind parent, there 
are other evil qualities with it. It is as infallible a 
symptom of disease within, as the spots which beto- 
ken the leprosy. What avails it that you are all 
amiableness and complaisance in company, if you can 
go home and treat an affectionate father or mother 
with sullenness or indecorum ? Your real character 
is that which you bear at home ; the other is put on 
for effect : you change your character as you do your 
dress, when you go a-visiting. It would be some- 
thing, if you bestowed your sour looks and ungracious 
answers upon strangers, and kept your smiles and 
your courtesies for the domestic circle. But your 
evil tempers are all reserved for those whose claims 
upon your reverence and affection are too strong to 
be repaid by a lifetime of obedience. 

If I could whisper a word in the ears of the young 
men who are casting about for a companion for the 
voyage of life, I would say to them — " See to it that 
before you commit yourself, you learn the character 
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of the other party at her OTm fireside ; and let no out- 
ward attractions ensnare you into a union with an 
tmdutiful daughter. Sbs who is disrespectful to her 
parents, will, after the -heyday of marriage is over, 
be equally disrespectful to you. And as the tedious 
years go by, time will rob her of the personal charms 
which won your fancy, and leave you her temper.'* 
You would justly chs^ge me with partiality if I did 
not add, that thisr counsel is equally appropriate, to 
the other sex. Nothing but the greatest infatuation 
could induce a young female to ally herself with a 
man whom she knew to be an unkind son. That 
she would get a tyrant for a husband, is almost as 
certain as her getting a husband at all. The best 
guarantee you can have for conjugal happiness, is in 
marrying a man of decided and cheerful piety. Next 
to this, perhaps the surest pledge you can have, lies 
in strong filial afiection. The young man who loves 
his mother well and cares for her comfort, will not 
neglect his wife. It is one of the finest eulogies 
pronounced in the familiar intercourse of society, 
when it is said of this or that man, " He is so kind 
to his mother!" And daughters who are wise, 
instead of allowing themselves to be fascinated by 
mere external graces or intellectual gifts, will inquire 
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before taking that irrevocable step, whether a suitor 
is " kind to his mother." 

It must not be forgotten, howey.er, that very much, 
of the prevalent irreverence for parents and for age 
in general, is to be ascribed to the excessive indul- 
gence with which children are trained. More firm- 
ness in governing the young, would insure from 
them both more obedience and more afiection. Mul- 
titudes are ruined through 

"A kindness — ^most unkind — that hath always spared the 
rod ; 

A weak and numbing indecision in the mind that should 
be master ; 

A foolish love, pregnant of hate, that never frowned on 
sin ; 

A moral cowardice of heart, that never dared command." 

But in shunning Sylla, we must beware of running 
into Chary bdis. "Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to anger, lest they be discouraged.'* Much of 
what has been said on the authority of the husband, 
is applicable to the parental relation. The sceptre 
placed in the parent's hands, is a sceptre of love. 
Guided by love and wisdom it will never alienate nor 
" discourage" a child, unless that child is one of rare 
depravity. It is a most disastrous mistake for 
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parents to rule m such a way that their children 
approach them "^th the awe felt by .Asiatic slaves 
in coming into the presence of their masters. An 
indiyidual relates that, in conversing one day with a 
sweet child, six or seven years of age, he took occa- 
sion to impress upon hermind the debt of gratitude 
due to her heavenly Father, for bestowing upon her 
so good and kind a parent whom every one loved. 
"I was perfectly thunderstruck," he says, "with 
her answer. Looking me full in the face with her 
soft blue eyes, she replied, * He never speaks kindly 
to me !* Perhaps this Christian father, harassed with 
the cares of life, was unconscious that he had rough- 
ly checked the fond attentions of his child : but could 
cares or the interruptions of his child excuse unkind- 
ness, or a total want of tokens of endearment?'' 
Doubtless, the severity which repels children from 
their parents, is often undesigned; but the effects it 
produces when it has become habitual, are so perni- 
cious that we cannot guard too sedulously against it. 
It is alike our duty and our privilege to win our chil- 
dren's confidence, and to foster in their breasts a 
tender affection for us, blended with reverence. This 
is neither to be done by throwing the reins upon their 
necks and letting them run whithersoever they will, 
nor by holding them in wil^ an ugly bit and using 
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the lash frealj. Either of these methods will as 
infallibly spoil a child as it will a horse. There is 
here, as in most other things^ a golden mean which 
it requires great care and even Divine assistance to 
attain ; but which^ being attained, will usually bring 
in a rich revenue of domestic happiness. The more 
we study the Bible, and the closer we keep to its 
infallible counsels in training our children,, the more 
likely shall we be to elude the dangers which meet 
us on the right hand and on the left. Not only is it 
requisite as an unerring chart of duty, but the ear- 
nest and prayerful study of it is peculiarly adapted 
to foster that spirit of wisdom, love, hope, and pa- 
tience, which is daily called for in the management 
of a family. 

" O'er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 
Lovs, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let ;them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on hia broad neck places 
Heaven's starry glebe, and there sustains it, so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them grouped, in seemly show. 
The straightened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly bl^nd, like snow emboss'd in snow. 
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part them never I If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 

But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 

From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 

And bending o'er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 

And the soft murmurs of the mother-dove, 

Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 

Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 

Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtask'd at length 

Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 

Then, with a statue's ^mpe, a statue's strength, 

Stands the mute sister. Patience, nothing loth. 

And, both supporting, does the vrork of both." 

Coleridge. 

1 will only add on this topic, that even affection- 
ate parents sometimes err in exacting Submission 
from a child without adequate reason or against rea- 
son. As our children grow up to maturity, we can 
hardly expect to retain their reverential affection, if 
we are arbitrary or capricious in the management of 
them. Feeling, as they will, that they are compe- 
tent to form opinions and frame plans for themselves, 
it will not answer to put them down by the naked 
exercise of authority. Their feelings must not be 
needlessly wounded, nor their projects harshly 
branded with absurdity. In any event, before the 
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last resort is inyoked, reason and argument must be 
fairly tried, and every available expedient employed 
to convince them of their error and to change their 
purposes. The acquiescence which is thus brought 
about by conviction, imparts fresh strength and elas- 
ticity to the bond of filial piety; while the sullen 
submission secured by sheer authority, weakens that 
bond, and not unfrequently preludes its disruption. 
Where a grave difference of opinion exists between a 
parent and child, the utmost pains should be taken 
on both sides to prevent the diversity of sentiment 
from engendering an alienation of feeling. And this 
calamitous result will ordinarily be averted, if, instead 
of pressing the matter to an instant decision, it be 
postponed to the future. For the elements which 
enter into the solution of most practical questions, 
vary so much with circumstances, that scarcely any 
question remains in the Same posture from one month 
or even from one day to another. Time, which, 
next to religion, is the best antidote to sorrow, is also 
the great Solvent of doubts and difficulties. Its gen- 
tle but majestic power has often made darkness light, 
and crooked things straight. It has proved a wise 
arbiter for divided friends, and saved many a family 
from painful dissensions. How meet, therefore, is 
it, where the noxious germ of disunion has revealed 
7 
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itself as between parents and adult children, that 
they should mutually agree to await the further lead- 
ings of Providence, and to seek that Divine guidance 
which is so generously promised in answer to prayer. 
There is no night without its morning ; and of the 
numerous causes which secretly destroy the peace of 
households, there is none which might not be eluded 
or abated by dealing with it on the principles incul- 
cated by the Word of God, and especially by taking 
time to make it a subject of mature examination and 
earnest prayer. 

^'Next in order to the relationship of the parent 
and the child may be considered the relation which 
the child bears to those who are united with him by 
the same tie to the same parental bosom. If friend- 
ship be delightful; if it be above all delightful to en- 
joy the continued friendship of those who are en- 
deared to us by the intimacy of many years ; who 
can discourse with us of the adventures and studies 
of youth, or of the years when we first ranked our- 
selves with men in the free society of the world; 
how delightful must be the friendship of those who, 
accompanying us through all this long period, with a 
closer union than any casual friend, can go still 
farther back, from the school to the very nursery 
which witnessed our common pastimes :— who have 
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had an interest in every event that has related to us, 
and in every person to whom we have been attached ; 
who have honored with us, those to whom we have 
paid ^very filial honor in life, and wept with us over 
those whose death has been to us the most lasting sor- 
row of our heart ! Such, in its wide, unbroken sym- 
pathy, is the friendship of brothers, or of brothers 
and sisters, considered as friendship only; and how 
many circumstances of additional interest does this 
union receive from the common relationship to those 
who have original claims to our still higher regard, 
and to whom we offer an acceptable service in extend- 
ing our affection to those whom they love.'** 

While the Bible says very little on the subject of 
this relation, the whole spirit of its teachings respect- 
ing the Domestic Constitution, warrants the beauti- 
ful portraiture of it just presented. Where the 
Scriptures are unknown, we shall look in vain for any 
due appreciation of the fraternal tie. The sacred 
names of Brother and Sister have their true place 
only in the vocabulary of Christian nations. Of the 
duties, pleasures, and abuses of this relation, I can- 
not treat in detail. But no one can contemplate it 
without perceiving that it presents an admirable field 

* Dr. Thomas Brown. 
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of the other party at her own fireside ; and let no out- 
ward attractions ensnare you into a union with aa 
undutiful daughter. She who is disrespectful to her 
parents, will, after the heyday of marriage is over, 
be equally disrespectful to you. And as the tedious 
years go by, time will rob her of the personal charms 
which won your fancy, and leave you her temper.'' 
You would justly charge me with partiality if I did 
not add, that this counsel is equally appropriate, to 
the other sex. Nothing but the greatest infatuation 
could induce a young female to ally herself with a 
man whom she knew to be an unkind son. That 
she would get a tyrant for a husband, is almost as 
certain as her getting a husband at all. The best 
guarantee you can have for conjugal happiness, is in 
marrying a man of decided and cheerful piety. Next 
to this, perhaps the surest pledge you can have, lies 
in strong filial affection. The young man who loves 
his mother well and cares for her comfort, wiU not 
neglect his wife. It is one of the finest eulogies 
pronounced in the familiar intercourse of society, 
when it is said of this or that man, " He is so kind 
to his mother!'* And daughters who are wise, 
instead of allowing themselves to be fascinated by 
mere external graces or intellectual gifts, will inqmre 
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before taking that irrevocable step, whether a suitor 
is " kind to his mother/' 

It must not be forgotten, howev.er, that very much, 
of the prevalent irreverence for parents and for age 
in general, is to be ascribed to the excessive indul- 
gence with which children are trained. More firm- 
ness in governing the young, would insure from 
them both more obedience and more affection. Mul- 
titudes are ruined through 
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** A kindness — most unkind — that hath always spared the 
rod ; 

A weak and numbing indecision in the mind that should 
be master ; 

A foolish love, pregnant of hate, that never frowned on 
sin ; 

A moral cowardice of heart, that never dared command." 

But in shunning Sylla, we must beware of running 
into Chary bdis. "Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to anger, lest they be discouraged.*' Much of 
what has been said on the authority of the husband, 
is applicable to the parental relation. The sceptre 
placed in the parent's hands, is a sceptre of love. 
Guided by love and wisdom it will never alienate nor 
" discourage" a child, unless that child is one of rare 
depravity. It is a most disastrous mistake for 
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parents to rule in such a way that their children 
approach them with the awe felt by Asiatic slaves 
in coming into the presence of their masters. An 
individual relates that, in conversing one day with a 
sweet child, six or seven years of age, he took occa- 
sion to impress upon her mind the debt of gratitnde 
due to her Heavenly Father, for bestowing .upon her 
so good and kind a parent whom every one loved. 
" I was perfectly thunderstruck," he says, ** with 
her answer. Looking me full in the face with her 
soft blue eyes, she replied, * He never speaks kindly 
to me !' Perhaps this Christian father, harassed with 
the cares of life, was unconscious that he had rough- 
ly checked the fond attentions of his child : but could 
cares or the interruptions of his child excuse unkind- 
ness, or a total want of tokens of endearment?'' 
Doubtless, the severity which repels children from 
their parents, is often undesigned; but the effects it 
produces when it has become habitual, are so perni- 
cious that we cannot guard too sedulously against it. 
It is alike our duty and our privilege to win our chil- 
dren's confidence, and to foster in their breasts a 
tender affection for us, blended with reverence. This 
is neither to be done by throwing the reins upon their 
necks and letting them run whithersoever they will, 
nor by holding theim in with an ugly bit and using 
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the lash freely. Either of these methods will as 
infalliblj spml a ch3d as it will a horse. There is 
here, as in most other things^ a golden mean which 
it requires great care and even Divine assistance to 
attain ; but which, being attained, will usually bring 
in a rich revenue of domestic happiness. The more 
we study the Bible, and the closer we keep to its 
infallible counsels in training our children,, the more 
likely shall we be to elude the dangers which meet 
us on the right hand and on the left. Not only is it 
requisite as an unerring chart of duty, but the ear- 
nest and prayerful study of it is peculiarly adapted 
to foster that spirit of wisdom, love, hope, and pa- 
tience, which is daily called for in the management 
of a family. 

" O'er wayward childhood woaldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 
Lovi, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let 4hem first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe, and there sustains it, so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them grouped, in seemly show. 
The straightened arms uprais'd, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss'd in snow. 
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part them never I If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 

But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 

From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 

And bending o'er, with soul-transfusing eyes. 

And the sofl murmurs of the mother-dove, 

Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 

Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 

Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtasked at length 

Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 

Then, with a statue's smile, a statue's strength. 

Stands the mute sister. Patience, nothing loth. 

And, both supporting, does the work of both/' 

Coleridge. 

1 will only add on this topic, that even affection- 
ate parents sometimes err in exacting submission 
from a child without adequate reason or against rea- 
son. As our children grovf up to maturity, we can 
hardly expect to retain their reverential affection, if 
we are arbitrary or capricious in the management of 
them. Feeling, as they will, that they are compe- 
tent to form opinions and frame plans for themselves, 
it will not answer to put them down by the naked 
exercise of authority. Their feelings must not be 
needlessly wounded, nor their projects harshly 
branded with absurdity. In any event, before the 
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last resort is invoked, reason and argument must be 
fairly tried, and every available expedient employed 
to convince them of their error and to change their 
purposes. The acquiescence which is thus brought 
about by conviction, imparts fresh strength and elas- 
ticity to the bond of filial piety; while the sullen 
submission secured by sheer authority, weakens that 
bond, and not unfrequently preludes its disruption. 
Where a grave difference of opinion exists between a 
parent and child, the utmost pains should be taken 
on both sides to prevent the diversity of sentiment 
from engendering an alienation of feeling. And this 
calamitous result will ordinarily be averted, if, instead 
of pressing the matter to an instant decision, it be 
postponed to the future. For the elements which 
enter into the solution of most practical questions, 
vary so much with circumstances, that scarcely any 
question remains in the Same posture from one month 
or even from one day to another. Time, which, 
next to religion, is the best antidote to sorrow, is also 
the great solvent of doubts and difficulties. Its gen- 
tle but majestic power has often made darkness light, 
and crooked things straight. It has proved a wise 
arbiter for divided friends, and saved many a family 
from painful dissensions. How meet, therefore, is 
it, where the noxious germ of disunion has revealed 
7 
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itself as between parents and adult children, that 
thej should mutually agree to await the further lead- 
ings of Providence, and to seek that Divine guidance 
which is so generously promised in answer to prayer. 
There is no night without its morning ; and of the 
numerous causes which secretly destroy the peace of 
households, there is none which might not be eluded 
or abated by dealing with it on the principles incul- 
cated by the Word of God, and eapecially by taking 
time to make it a subject of mature examination and 
earnest prayer. 

"Next in order to the relationship of the parent 
and the child may be considered the relation which 
the child bears to those who are united with him by 
the same tie to the same parental bosom. If friend- 
ship be delightful; if it be above all delightful to en- 
joy the continued friendship of those who , are en- 
deared to us by the intimacy of many years ; who 
can discourse with us of the adventures and studies 
of youth, or of the years when we first ranked our- 
selves with men in the free society of the world; 
how delightful must be the friendship of those who, 
accompanying us through all this long period, with a 
closer union than any casual friend, can go still 
farther back, from the school to the very nursery 
which witnessed our common pastimes: — who have 
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had an interest in every event that has related to ns, 
and in every person to whom we have been attached ; 
who have honored with us, those to whom we have 
paid every filial honor in life, and wept with us over 
those whose death has been to us the most lasting sor- 
row of our heart I Such, in its wide, unbroken sym- 
pathy, is the friendship of brothers, or of brothers 
and sisters, considered as friendship only; and how 
many circumstances of additional inteilesf does this 
union receive from the common relationship to those 
who have original claims to our still higher regard, 
and to whom we offer an acceptable service in extend- 
ing our affection to those whom they love/'* 

While the Bible says very little on the subject of 
this relation, the whole spirit of its teachings respect- 
ing the Domestic Constitution, warrants the beauti- 
ful portraiture of it just presented. Where the 
Scriptures are unknown, we shall look in vain for any 
due appreciation of the fraternal tie. The sacred 
names of Brother and Sister have their true place 
only in the vocabulary of Christian nations. Of the 
duties, pleasures, and abuses of this relation, I can- 
not treat in detail. But no one can contemplate it 
without perceiving that it presents an admirable field 

* Dr. Thomas Brown. 
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for the culture of some of the best affections of which 
we are susceptible, while it certainly involves tempta- 
tion to the indulgence of certain very unworthy 
passions. The parties embraced in it have all the 
motives to the cultivation of the tenderest mutual 
love, supplied by a common parentage, an identity of 
interest in all the plans and purposes of life, the 
most intimate daily companionship, and a joint parti- 
cipation in each other's joys and sorrows. Memory 
and hope — the past, the present, and the future, all 
conspire to bind them to one another's hearts. Such 
an alliance, if human nature were what it should be, 
could never fail to yield the happiest fruits. But 
human nature is not what it should be ; and hence 
the fraternal union, like every other, is liable ta fail 
of its proper ends. 

In the conjugal and parental relations, there is an 
established subordination, which is a great help to 
harmony. Here, there is none. The parties are 
equals — equals, that is, in right and privilege ; while, 
at the same time, they are usually quite dissimilar in, 
character. They differ in talent and taste, in tem- 
per and acquirements. They are secluded, also, from 
the eye of the world, and free from many of those 
restraints which prevent persons in other situations 
from acting out their real feelings. In these circum- 
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Stances, it can excite no surprise that the serpent 
who made his way into Eden, should insinuate him- 
self into the sacred enclosure of Home, and that his 
influence should disclose itself too often in the prev- 
alence of selfishness, "envy, jealousy, resentment, 
and other noxious passions. Here the Bible comes 
in with its ministration of mercy, to mollify these 
unworthy tempers, to remove causes of alienation, 
and to reburnish the chain of affection. It fosters 
that mutual forbearance which is so indispensable in 
every domestic relation ; extinguishes the rising emo- 
tion of envy; promotes reciprocal confidence; and 
teaches them to find their own, in each other's happi- 
ness. K you can discover a family where its Divine 
precepts are faithfully regarded, you will have before 
you one of the most refreshing sights to be seen this 
side of Heaven. One looks with a feeling not only 
of delight, but of subdued reverence upon a group 
of brothers and sisters, who all cherish for one an- 
other the sentiments inculcated by the word of God, 
and carry out these sentiments into their conduct. 
Who is not moved by such a display of true fraternal 
devotion? Who can repress his admiration — ^nay, 
may I not say his love — for a brother and sister who 
are seen to be tenderly united to each other — who, 
without protestation or parade, confer together on 
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their seyeral plans, talk over their favorite books, 
enjoy together the social evening at a friend's or at 
the current Exhibition, anticipate each oth^'s wishes, 
and ever and anon surprise each other with little 
tokens of affection. Such a fellowship has about it 
a puritj and an unselfishness which touch the best 
cords in the human breast; and not to admire it, 
would be to proclaim one's self a savage. And es- 
pecially does it appeal to our sensibilities, when a 
fellowship like this is carried on amidst the trials 
and conflicts of life — in want, in sickness, in sor- 
row. To see a sister ministering to an unfortunate, 
and perhaps unworthy brother, when all the world 
has abandoned him; plying her needle for his sup- 
port; hanging over his couch of sickness, like im 
angel of mercy ; and employing all the resources of 
a woman's sleepless and inventive love, to renew his 
health, extract the sting from his conscience, aad 
bring back his days of innocence and usefulness : — to 
see a brother devoting himself to a dependent and 
stricken sister — foregoing the pleasures of general 
society that he may bestow his leisure upon her — 
guarding as if they were a part of the arterial 
mechanism of his own frame, the tendrils of affection 
she has wound around his heart ; conducting all his 
business with a reference to her comfort ; and feeling 
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that those are his happiest days, on which he has 
wiped, away the most teiurs, or lighted up the most 
smiles, on the face of that cherished sister : — these 
are scenes which seraphs on their errands of loye 
must pause and ponder with delight. There is a 
recent example of this latter kind too familiar to 
the lovers of English literature, not to have been 
already suggested to many minds by this sketch. 
Sut it is so striking and so impressiye, that I shall 
be excused for mentioning it. 

The character of the late Ghablss Lamb was not 
without defects of too serious a nature to justify any 
teacher of morals in holding him up as a model for 
imitation. But his pure, fervent, self-denying, un- 
flagging devotion to his unhappy sister, one half of 
whose time was spent in lunatic asylums, and who 
never left home with him on an excursion that she 
did not herself put up a strait waistcoat among her 
apparel, surpasses all the instances of fraternal affec- 
tion which I remember to have met with. Well 
does his biographer ask, "if the annals of self-sacri- 
fice can show anything in human action and endu- 
rance" to surpass it. "It was not merely that he 
isaw through the ensanguined cloud of misfortune 
which had fallen upon his family, the unstained ex- 
cellence of his sister, whose madness had caused it ; 
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that he was ready to take her to his own home with 
reverential affection, and cherish her through life; 
that he gave up for her sake all meaner and more 
selfish love, and all the hopes which youth blends 
with the passion which disturbs and ennobles it ; not 
even that he did all this cheerfully, and without 
pluming himself upon his brotherly nobleness as a 
virtue, as seeking to repay himself (as some nneasy 
martyrs do) by small instalments of long repining; 
but that he carried the spirit of the hour in which 
he first knew and took his course, to the last. So far 
from thinking that his sacrifice of youth and leve- to 
his sister gave him a license to follow his own caprice 
at the expense of her feelings, even in the lightest 
matters, he always wrote and spoke of I^er as his 
wiser self; his generous benefactress, of whose pro- 
tecting care he was scarcely worthy. Let it also be 
remembered that this devotion of the entire nature 
was not exercised merely in the consciousness of a 
past tragedy; but during the frequent recurrences of 
the calamity which caused it, and the constant appre- 
hension of its terrors ; and this for a large portion of 
life, in poor lodgings, where the brother and sister 
were, or fancied themselves, * marked people;' where 
from an income incapable of meeting the expense of 
the sorrow Without sedulous privations, he contrived 
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to hoard, not for holiday enjoym^it, o^ future solace, 
but to provide for expected distress."* 

I pould not forbear adverting to this touching in- 
stance of fraternal fidelity and tenderness. Nor can 
I doubt that it will exert a happy influence upon the 
families who may reflect upon it. It is rarely that 
Providence calls an individual to such a life as the 
one we have been contemplating; but it behooves 
every brother and every sister to cherish something 
of the love w^ch bound this brother to his sister. 
No other element can preserve your little circle 
from the incursion of those vagrant passions which 
so often disturb the peace of families. In the 
variety which marks the distribution of gifts, one 
brother may have more talent, one sister more 
beauty, than another. One may receive more atten- 
tions, or rise to higher distinction than the rest. 
Love will keep down the pride, the vanity, and the 
envy, which these diversities might otherwise occa- 
sion. The most favored ones will be &r from assu- 
ming any air of superiority over the others; and 
these in turn, will rejoice in their successes and 
honors, sis though they were their own. Nor is it 
merely in ireference to these specialties that love will 

* Talfourd. 
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exert its benign power over your circle. It is in the 
routine of every-day life that its healthful agency is 
most needed; for as no artistic skill can construct a 
machine which shall go without friction, so it is im- 
possible to bring together a company of sinful 
human beings in the intimate and constant com- 
panionship of the family, without more or less 
liability to occasional interruptions of the general 
harmony. HI tempers will sometimes prevail, and 
rash words will be uttered, and things will begin to 
look dark and threatening. And, then, happy will 
it be if there is even one among you who has imbibed 
the spirit of Christ, and learned to be a peace- 
maker — one who knows how to smooth out the 
knitted brow, and file down the edge of the harsh 
answer, and dispel the moodiness which is settling 
upon the group, like the evening fog upon a fen, and 
by giving a skilful turn to the conversation, bring 
back the serenity which had well nigh departed. 

Such brothers there are, and such sisters too — and 
more of these than of those. And the presence of 
one of them in a household is almost as great a bles- 
sing as was the sojourn of the ark in the house of 
Obed-edom. Always on the alert for doing good, 
they cannot rest while there are heart-burnings and 
resentments dividing the members of the family. 
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Gently and quietly, they go from one to another, 
soothing, restraining, interceding, encouraging, as 
the state of each may require; and, not unfrequently^ 
the group that broke up prematurely in the evening, 
and retired to their rooms soured and discontented, 
will re-assemble in the morning with bright faces, 
and hearts fuller of love to one another than ever — 
reminding one of a common scene in the chemist's 
laboratory, where a vessel is set by at night iSUed 
with a turbid liquid, and on the morrow, in place of 
its murky solution, presents to the eye an incrusta- 
tion of pure and glittering crystals ; — the work of 
nature, thid — the other, of love ; but both performed 
so silently and so wondrously that we cannot hesitate 
to refer them, as their real author, to Him who 
educed order and beauty out of the primeval chaos. 
Happier still will it be, if this spirit reigns among 
all the members of the household ; if the entire group 
have imbibed it. In such a family there will be no 
petty jealousies, no impeachment of motives, no sen- 
sitiveness to apparent slights, no envenomed repsTr- 
tees, no exacting claims of homage, no sordid eye to 
self-comfort and self-pleasing at the expense of 
others. Courtesy and kindness will preside over 
their intercourse. Each .will manifest a delicate 
respect for the opinions, and especially for the feel- 
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ings of the rest. The post of service will be deemed 
the post of honor. The only rivalry will be, who 
shall excel in meekness, conciliation, unselfishness, 
and sympathy ; and who shall contribute most to the 
common stock of happiness. 

It is within households like this, that one is temp- 
ted to utter Cowper's apostrophe : — 

" Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that hast sarriy'd the* fall I 
Tho' few now taste thee, unimpaired and pare, 
Or tasting, long enjoy thee ! too impure, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmiz'd with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup ; 
Thou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arkns 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heav^n-bom, and destin'd to the skies again/' 

Nor would the occasions for appropriating this 
graceful tribute, be so infrequent, if the Bible were 
admitted to its proper place in our families. What 
do any of our homes require to make them what they 
should be, but a cordial submission to precepts like 
these ? "Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love ; in honor preferring one another. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
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them that weep. Render to all their dues. Owe no 
man anything, but to love one another. Confess 
your faults, one to another, and pray one for another. 
Be ye followers of God, as dear children. Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. Be careful for nothing ; but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God." 

Here is the true recipe for Domestic Happiness. 
If you have not tried it, let me strongly commend it 
to you. Open, not your houses only, but your hearts, 
to God's precious word: — teach it diligently to your 
children ; talk of it when you sit in your houses^ and 
when you walk by the way, and when you lie down, 
and when you rise up— bind it for a sign upon your 
hands, and as frontlets between your eyes — and 
write it upon the posts of your houses, and on your 
gates : — ^thus honor Gjipd's word, and He will honor 
you. The Saviour will come and dwell with you. 
Fresh cords of affection will bind you and yours 
together. A new zest will be given to all your ra- 
tional pleasures. The influences which may have 
impaired your domestic tranquillity will be abated or 
neutralized. Your duties will become easier and 
your burdens lighter. You will be better prepared 
for those trials and afflictions which are the inevita- 
8 
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Lie lot of humanity. And you will be gradually 
acquiring for yourselves, and helping those who are 
dearest to you to acquire, a meetness for that world 
where Christian families will be re-united in bonds 
still more sacred and indissoluble than the ties which 
affiliate them here. 
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LECTURE IV. 



THE RELATIONS CONSTITUTED BY THE MARRIAGE 

LAW. 

There are other domestic relations of which some 
notice may be expected in a course of Lectures like 
the present. One of these comprises that large class 
created, not by birth, but by the law, the marriage 
law ; as son-in-law, father-in-law, brother-in-law, and 
the like. Christianity, of course, imposes its obli- 
gations upon all who sustain these relations, and 
proffers them its ai^ in the discharge of their re- 
spective duties. What these duties are, I have no 
more intention of pointing out in detail, than I have 
had of entering into a full discussion of other 
branches of the subject. But it requires only a cur- 
sory examination to show, that here, as in the several 
.jXjlationa^Alreaiiy adxftrtedjto^iljirill be. fo»ud-i)f. thq 
greatest importance to cultivate the spirit and adhere 
to the precepts of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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There is a peculiar delicacy about these relations, 
inasmuch as they bring parties into a familiar fel- 
lowship, who arc not allied by the ties of consan- 
guinity, nay, who are sometimes strangers to one 
another. Look, for example, at the position of a 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. That must needs be a most con- 
fidential intimacy, which will warrant your friend, or 
your child's friend, in coming into your honse at all 
hours, expecting to see you "just as you are,** and 
conferring with you in the frankest manner on all 
topics of common interest. Such friendships there 
are, and, when not abused, they are fruitful of en- 
joyment ; for every person of sensibility must prize 
this free and kindly intercourse with a friend, which 
dispenses with the necessary but frigid conventionali- 
ties of society, and admits of an unrestrained expres- 
sion of opinions. But here comes one into your 
house whom you have perhaps seen but a few times. 
She comes, not to chat with you and go homey but to 
live with you. She comes to be your daughter; to 
take her place among your children ; to expect from 
you a parent's love and a parent's care ; to see you 
and yours in all the varying aspects of the little 
realm you constitute, and to be an eye and ear wit- 
ness to many a scene which you would on no account 
expose even . to your tried neighbor. Is not this a 
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delicate aflfiair ? How delicate it is, is but too appa- 
rent from the numerous instances in which it is mis- 
managed, and produces more evil than good ! As in 
each of the other relations, there are frequently 
faults on both sides. 

For one party, let it be said, that it involves a 
fiery trial of character, to take a young female from 
her father's house, where she has been cherished 
and petted, perhaps, by everybody; elevate her at 
once to the dignity and independence of a wife ; 
and transplant her into another family, whose train- 
ing and habits may have been very foreign from her 
own. How much wisdom she needs ; how much 
prudence ; how much meekness ; how much good 
sense, and good temper, and cheerfulness ! What a 
happy thing for her if she has learned to control the 
" unruly member," and knows not only when and 
how to speak, but when to be silent ; if she can keep 
her comparisons and her criticisms to herself; if she 
can conceal her mortifications; shun all pride and 
affectation; fall in with the established routine of 
her new home ; and so adapt herself to ber position 
that .the family will soon forget that she is a graft 
and not a branch of the parent tree. It is a great 
achievement for a young wife to do all this. Let it 
be recorded, to the honor of the sex, that many ac- 

.8* 
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complisli it ; and that of those who fail, the blame 
often lies with other persons, not themselves. 

Bat there are failures from causes which might 
and should be avoided. If I specify some of these 
causes, you will not, I hope, attribute it to any cen- 
sorious spirit, nor to any impression that daughters- 
in-law are, as a class, to be branded as the authors 
of domestic trouble. But infirmities occasionally 
reveal themselves iu this relation, which might well 
be dispensed with ; and it will not be deemed beneath 
the dignity of the subject we are discussing, to point 
them out. 

With every young woman of correct feelings, it 
will be a question of moment, on getting njarried, 
how she may deport herself towards her husband's 
family, so as to win their esteem and promote their 
happiness. Nothing will be more certain to defeat 
these ends, than an assumption of superiority over 
them, whether founded on her own personal endow- 
ments, or on the character of the home she has left. 
This conduct is equally oflfensive to good taste and 
to Christian principle. It may be thiat her training 
has been better than theirs : the best proof she can 
give of this will be never to betray the consciousness 
of it. And the assumption has, in very many in- 
stances, no real foundation. Young ladies who have 
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accjuired the accomplishments of the schools, may be 
weak enough to imagine that these are the only tests 
of gentility, and to carry themselves accordingly, 
even towards the family into which they have mar- 
ried, should they happen to lack this outward gar- 
nishing. 

'' Folks are so awkward 1 Things so impolite ! 
They're elegcmtly pained from morn till night." 

What is this but to disclose the shallowness of 
their boasted education ; to show that, however they 
may have cultivated the graces, it has been at 
the expense both of the intellect and the heart? 
And how can they expect it to awaken any feel- 
ing but that of repulsion in the minds of their new 
relatives ? Human nature needs to be a great deal 
better than it is, before such airs can be regarded 
with complacency. A little good sense blended with 
humility, would restrain them from drawing hasty 
conclusions respecting a domestic economy differing 
from that to which they had been accustomed, and 
simply because it differed ; as it would also lead them 
to receive with courtesy and kindness, all manifesta- 
tions of respect and sympathy from the opposite 
side. A meek and benevolent carriage would be 
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almost as certain to win, as arrogance and affectation 
are to repel, the esteem of the new circle around 
them. Not, indeed, that a wife, even a young wife, 
is to waive all forms and renounce all her rights, in 
favor of her relatives. Especially if she is at the 
head of a house, will it be proper to let them under- 
stand that she is mistress there. " Correct-minded 
persons will need no hint of this kind from the wife 
herself. Such persons will be sufficiently aware 
that the interior of her establishment must be kept 
sacred to her alone ; and that, while the greatest 
freedom is maintained both in asking and in granting 
favors, there must be no intrusion on their part into 
the mysteries of the kitchen, the store-room, or the 
pantry, without an invitation from the mistress, either 
expressed or implied.*' 

Another infirmity by which daughters-in-law are 
apt to awaken the prejudices of their connections, is 
indolence and Jielpleasnesa. 

Among the ancient Romans it was customary for a 
bride to be brought to her husband's house at night, 
attended, among other servitors, by a person bearing 
a spindle and distaff; and being interrogated, on her 
arrival, as to who she was, she answered (7aia, in 
memory of Caia Cecilia, wife of Tarcjuin the elder, 
who was an excellent lanifica or spinstress. This ia 
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in keeping with Solomon's vivid portraiture of the 
virtuous woman, who " seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands;*/ who "maketh 
fine linen and selleth it, and deliyereth girdles unto 
the merchant/' Does it follow that every young 
wife is literally to go about, as the Swiss peasant- 
women do, distaff in hand, or to set up a spinning- 
wheel ? No, surely. But it shows that they should 
do something. Idleness befits no one. Occupation 
of some sort is essential alike to health, improvement, 
and good morals. It is a sad thing for any woman, 
and especially for a bride, to have to say of herself. 



ti 



Mj mind, nor wit misleftds, nor passion goads, 
But the dire rust of indolence corrodes : 
In slothful ease my moments creep away, 
And busy trifles fill the tedious day ; 
Too indolent to think, too weak to. choose, 
Too soft to blame, too gentle to refuse, 
My character is stamped from those around. 
The figures they, my mind the simple ground. 



ff 



Women of this sort should remain celibates; for 
no man wants a wife who is fit only (if they are fit 
for that) to be put under a glass case, and set in the 
parlor to look at. It is certain to excite prejudice 
when a daughter-in-law or sister-in-law exacts much 
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personal attention, and behayes as though she had 
come into the family to be waited on. And it is, 
often, a poor piece of affectation to pretend that 
they cannot do this, or that, ^^ because they have 
never been accustomed to it.'' They may, it is true, 
be required to perform unsuitable offices. A coarse- 
minded relative may take a malicious pleasure in im- 
posing upon them services which are known to be 
disagreeable to them, or in denying them that assist- 
ance in their domestic avocations to which they are 
entitled. Many an estimable woman has had her 
spirit broken, and her peace destroyed, on the very 
threshold of her married life, by falling into the 
hands of tormentors of this sort. Instead of being 
welcomed with the cordiality of a daughter and 
sister, and due allowance made for her foibles, she 
has been glared upon from day to day by a set of 
jaundiced eyes, and treated as a worthless parasite, 
merely because she could not stoop to all kinds of 
drudgery. But, on the other hand, let those who 
occupy this position give no just occasion to apply to 
them the name of parasites. For indolence there 
can bo no excuse but ill-health. And much of the 
helplessness which characterizes wives and jnothers 
is imaginary. It may very well happen that there 
are things they do not know how to do, " having 
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never learned;" but can they wo^ learn? Do they 
lack common sense ? Would it not be quite as well 
for them to rouse themselves out of their sloth and 
use the dormant powers Providence has conferred on 
them, as to depend always upon other people to do 
their work for them? I will not speak of those 
wives who actually degrade their husbands (weak 
husbands they usually are) to the condition of ser- 
vants, by imposing upon them petty cares pertaining 
to the nursery and the wardrobe, which they "have 
never been used'* to looking after themselves. Such 
women may be assigned to the same category With 
those masculine " busy-bodies," who will not trust a 
wife with the administration of her own department, 
but must be perpetually interfering with her arrange- 
ments, and examining her expense-book to see what 
she has done with her money. 

Passing by these Lilliputian people, I have simply 
to suggest to all whom the subject may concern, that 
self-reliance without arrogance, and energy without 
officiousness, will be found a good passport to the 
confidence of any family into which marriage may 
introduce you ; while you will need a rare assemblage 
of attractive qualities to countervail the efiects of 
habitual laziness. 

If I speak of selfishness as another of the evils 
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whicli young wives sometimes carry into wedded life, 
so broad a term will require an explication. I refer, 
then, to the exercise of this quality which is seen in 
a woman's " caring for the things of her husband" 
and herself, to the exclusion of their relatives. I 
have known the entrance of a daughter-in-law into 
a family, to be the signal for the setting up of an 
entire separate interest in the household, and a con- 
sequent alienation of feeling among its members. 
That a woman thus circumstanced should give a pref- 
erence to her husband's society, and view everything 
in its relations to him, is a thing of course, if she is 
an affectionate wife. But what I refer to is, a wife's- 
employing her great influence (always great at ^Aa^ 
period) over her husband to wean his affections from 
his family — to make all the arrangements of the 
house bend to her or their convenience — and to convert 
a united and attached group into two bands. Solomon 
has told us, that there are seven things which are 
"an abomination to the Lord;" and the climax of 
the series, as he gives it, is, "he that soweth discord 
among brethren." Thi^ should be pondered by 
those daughters-in-law who, instead of manifesting a 
concern for the common good, and, as far as there 
may be a disposition on the other side to encourage 
it, identifying themselves with the family a^ a whole, 
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poison their husbands' minds with ideas of "mine" 
and "thine," and fan into a flame the jealous feeling, 
that whatever goes to the advantage of their brothers 
and sisters, is so much taken from them. This is a 
too common and too fatal n!kethod of "sowing discord 
among brethren;" and it is practised most frequently 
by those whose previous situation should, in all 
modesty, have restrained them from these avaricious 
and sinister aggressions upon their new relatives. 
Let one of these subtle and selfish tempers be 
brought into a household, and it will almost as cer- 
tainly, though not so suddenly, resolve the homogene- 
ous mass into conflicting elements, as the wires of a 
Voltaic battery on being passed through a vessel of 
water, will decompose it. There are few gardens 
that can bear the blighting shade of this Bohon 
Upas ; as there is but one agency that can make the 
pestiferous tree sweet and wholesome. Those whose 
misfortune it is to sit under its branches, cannot be 
too importunate in invoking the help of the great 
Husbandman. 

Let justice be done, however ; there may be selfish- 
ness practised towards, as well as by, a new member 
of a family. The annals of married life abound in 
memorials of selfishness on the part of fathers and 
mothers-in-law, and brothers and sisters-in-law. How 
9 
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often has an honorable and exemplary man been 
treated with meanness by his wife's relatives ! How 
often has a refined and lovely woman been made to feel 
that her virtues would have secured her a different 
greeting, had she entered her new home followed by 
servants with bags of gold upon their backs ! The 
case is even supposable, of a young wife who has 
been made the object of a daily and invidious surveil- 
lance to those who should have clasped her to their 
hearts — who has discovered, after a while, that in place 
of being among friends, she was surrounded by a lynx- 
eyed police — that every doUar which passed into her 
hands was followed to its destination; and that, how- 
ever moderate and rational her style of living might 
be, she was regarded very much as one who supplied 
her wardrobe and her very table, by using a revenue 
which belonged to others. Can flesh and blood be 
expected to bear this ? Or can any family suppose 
it possible to interfere in this way with a wife's pre- 
rogatives, without arousing the resentment of her 
husband? I use the word "prerogatives" because it 
is sometimes forgotten that a wife has rights. Money 
she may not have, but she has rights^ which even 
near relatives may not lightly infringe. 

This is not, however, to be made an apology for 
squandering her husband's money. And hence ex- 
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travagance and gayety may be specific as another of 

the sources of unhappiness which a new daughter-in- 
law sometimes brings into a family. 

"But surely,'* some gentle voice may exclaim, 
" you do not mean to ascribe all the extravagance 
to our sex?'* By no means. Every large city 
abounds with young men whose tastes and habits are 
too luxurious for their resources ; and who seem to 
imagine that their position in society is to be adjusted 
by the splendor of their establishments. As regards 
mere fashionable life, the foam and flummery of 
society, this may, to a certain extent, be the case. 
But how often have young men aspired to gain a pre- 
eminence among this class, by a process which has 
sapped their reputation with the commercial body ! 
The prodigal demonstrations which have elicited the 
applause of the gay, have made their silent impres- 
sion upon the master-minds which rule in the walks 
of business ; and as their credit has gone up in the 
saloons of fashion, it has gone down at the Banks. 

But allowing for numerous cases of this sort, in 
which the responsibility attaches wholly to the other 
sex, it cannot be denied that examples are on record, 
and duly authenticated, of youthful wives who have 
wrought great mischief by their extravagance and 
levity. A bride of this description sometimes alights 
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in tho bosom of a sedate, united, happy family. If 
she were wise, and had proper self-control, she would 
bridle her gay propensities, and conform, in a reason- 
able degree, to the predominant tastes of the house- 
hold. But she is not wise, and has no suitable self- 
control ; and she neither knows nor cares that in the 
coming vicissitudes of life, it may be of the greatest 
moment to her to have cast a sure anchor in the 
hearts of her relatives; and, therefore, she abates 
nothing of her customary dissipation, and leads her 
admiring and submissive husband a wondrous round 
of vanity. Such a woman in such a family seems as 
much out of place as an eremite would at court. 
Though of the family, she is not properly in it. 
Every one perceives, on looking at the domestic 
structure, that there is one stone which, instead of 
being neatly set in the masonry, hangs dangling by 
a string, and, until it is detached, which may happen 
any moment, mars the symmetry, and even threat- 
ens the integrity, of the entire edifice.* 

* In my youth I once visited a society of that well known 
sect of fanatics, the Shakers. Among the large number of 
females, with their plain caps and dresses, there was a bright- 
looking young woman clothed in a scarlet gown ; for what 
reason we were not informed. The contrast presented by 
this curious apparition, as the sombre, monotonous aasem- 
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In some cases, these giddy daughters-in-law ex- 
ceed all bounds in their expensive frivolities. Not 
only is the tranquil routine of the family superseded 
by irregular hours, excessive visiting, gossiping, and 
the feverish bustle incident to a mode of life which 
keeps one in the hands of the shopkeepers and man- 
tua-makers, but they recklessly involve their hus- 
bands in extravagances which they are not able to 
bear. The too common result has been sketched by a 
writer of their own sex. " It may seem like a fan- 
ciful indulgence of morbid feeling, but I own my 
attention has often been arrested in the streets of 
London, by a spectacle which-few ladies would stop 
to contemplate — a pawnbroker's shop. And I have 
imagined I could there trace the gradual fall from 
these high-beginnings, in the new hearth-rug scarcely 
worn, the gaudy carpet with its roses scarcely soiled, 
the flowery tea-tray, and, worst of all, the bride's 
white veil. What a breaking-up, I have thought, 
must there have been of some little establishment, 
before the dust of a. single twelvemonth had fallen 
on its hearth ! These articles perhaps disposed of to 

blage moved through the evolutions of their religious dances, 
was very striking. The whole scene was a type of one of 
these sedate families with a gay daughter-in-law. 

9*. 
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defray the expenses of illness, or to satisfy the very 
creditors of whom they were obtained on trust."* 

Not to expatiate on the conjugal aspect of a career 
like this, can it excite any surprise that it should 
lead to anxiety, distrust, and aversion in a family? 
Is it to be supposed that an affectionate son and 
brother can be dragged or allured (it matters not 
which) into all these follies, and the author of the 
mischief escape the reprehension of his relatives? 
She ought not to escape it. He, to be sure, is cen- 
surable for yielding to her enticements. Allowing 
that something must be conceded to the weaknesses 
of a man who as yet imagines he has been joined to 
an angel, and is certain that angels cannot err, still 
it would be unjust to exonerate him from all blame. 
His plea might be framed after that of our great 
Progenitor : — 

" This woman, whom thou mad'st to be my help. 
And gav'st me as thy perfect gift, so good, 
So fit, so acceptable, so divine. 
That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 
And what she did, whatever in itself, 
Her doing seemed to justify the deed ; 
She gave me of the tree, and I did eat." 

* Mrs. Ellis. 
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But ingenious, not to say ungenerous, as this is, 
the answer is irresistible. 

" Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice ? Or was she made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou did'st resign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God set thee abore her made of thee, . 
And for thee, whose perfection far excelled 
Hers in all real dignity ? Adorn'd 
She was, indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection ; and her gifts 
Were such, as under government well seemed ; 
Unseemly to bear rule ; which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright." 

But after all, no woman who has by her extrava- 
gances disturbed the peace of a family and damaged 
her husband's fortunes, can or should escape the 
censure of those who feel an interest in his happi- 
ness. But for her, he might still have been blessed 
with prosperity, and harmony might have reigned in 
hiB father's house. Neither affection for him nor 
respect for them could restrain her from "sowing 
the wind,'* and it is not for her to complain if she 
now "reaps the whirlwind." 

It would be but too easy to extend this specifica- 
tion of the weaknesses and errors which frequently 
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prejudice young wives in the estimation of the fami- 
lies into which marriage engrafts them. It cannot 
be necessary to repeat the observation that it is not 
they alone who fail in their duty ; and that in many 
instances, their faults are occasioned or aggravated 
by the injudicious or unkind treatment they receive. 
What can be more trying to a wife than to find her- 
self, from the outset, an object of suspicion and cen- 
sorious criticism to her mother-in-law, or her new 
brothers and sisters ? What more unfair or unwise 
on their part than to meet the approaches of one 
who has been brought into this interesting relation to 
them, with coldness, to deal out a Bhadamanthine jus- 
tice to her infirmities, to interferQ with her domestic 
concerns, and, by a system of petty annoyances, to 
compel her to seek for confidential friends beyond 
the circle of her connections ? It is in the nature of 
things impracticable for parties to marry so as uni- 
formly to please all their relatives. Nor can it be 
denied that there are matrimonial alliances which, 
as they betray little indication of that celestial ori- 
gin which is claimed for all marriages, so, to dis- 
cerning eyes, they give no promise of happiness : — 
they are, in a word, so incongruous that no one 
hesitates to say they should never have' taken place. 
It may be granted, too, that there are daughters-in- 
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law whose defects of character are too thoroughly 
ingrained to be extirpated by any human agency ; 
who are so proud or so extravagant, so selfish or so 
perverse, so like a thistle or a serpent, that the only 
course for their relatives to pursue with them is to 
leave them to themselves. But these cases are ex- 
tremely rare; and no one should be consigned to 
the ward of the " Incurables,'* until every available 
means of cure has proved abortive. Your new 
daughter-in-law or sister-in-law has certain peculiari- 
ties growing out of her temper or her training, which 
you would like to have eradicated. First of all, 
then, to try to gain her love. " Give me a spot to 
stand,'* said Archimedes, "and I can move the 
globe." Only get a place in her heart, and you can 
perform the same feat with her. If you secure her 
affectionate confidence, she will receive any sugges- 
tions you may have to make to her with respect; 
and she will often acquiesce in them. And unless 
she is a very incorrigible person, your household 
v)ill be able to make some impression upon her. She 
will find it difficult to resist the influence of an habit- 
ual course of kind treatment. If you manifest a 
delicate regard for her feelings, consult her wherever 
she ought to be consulted, provide a place for her in 
your social plans and pastimes, and give her to see 
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by the thousand little attentions which are interwoven 
with the yariegated tapestry of domestic life^ that 
you consider her as one of yourselves ; that " Come 
and welcome" is written upon your hearts as well 
as upon your door, and she has but to enter in and 
take possession at her pleasure: — ^if you do all this, 
you may rely upon a reciprocation of the affection 
you proffer her. Or, certainly, if she withholds it, 
you will have the grateful consciousness of having 
performed your duty, while she will have shown her- 
self to be utterly unworthy of the love she has rudely 
repelled. 

It is refreshing to know that there are very many 
cases in which no special efforts are requisite to 
conciliate the esteem of a youthful wife towards * 
the family she has entered. Who has not seen such 
an one bringing to her new home a heart full of love 
for all its inmates ; falling into her place d.s daughter 
and sister as naturally as though she had been born 
there ; cherishing an unabated attachment to her 
own relatives, and yet cordially identifying herself 
with the circle which wedlock has gathered around 
her ; neither intruding into matters which did not 
concern her, nor isolating herself from the family in 
a proud self-seclusion, but moving through her proper 
orbit with order, energy, and meekness } with equal 
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grace accepting and reciprocating kind ofiSces ; 
ready with her counsel where counsel was solicited, 
and displaying, as occasion might require it, that 
" power of being silent'* which an old writer specifies 
as one of the attributes of a good wife ; eager in 
extinguishing every spark of discord on its first ap- 
pearance ; and shedding over the little world of 
home, the genial influence of an example which made 
even the thoughtless among them confess that that 
must needs be a divine religion which had moulded a 
character of so much loveliness ? Who can estimate 
the value of such an acquisition to a family; a 
woman who brings into it a fresh infusion of taste, 
refinement, and a£fection ; 



" With gentle yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destined coarse ; 
Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest where'er she goes ; 



y> 



who, instead of planting the seeds of alienation 
among them, becomes a new bond of union; whose 
truthful nature, serene temper, and gentle manners, 
attract every heart to herself and make her the 
friend of all and the confidant of all; and whose 
afiectionate sympathy gilds their days of gladness 
with a brighter lustre, and assuages the bitterness of 
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their sorrows ? If there are households among you, 
and I doubt not there are, who are blessed with a 
daughter and sister like this, see that you not only 
cherish her with the tenderness due to her exalted 
worth, but copy her virtues, and own her Saviour as 
your Saviour. And let all the families which em- 
brace, as most families do, these legal affinities, cul- 
tivate that unselfish spirit which shines so conspicu- 
ously in the character we have been contemplating. 
The want of this lies at the root of a great portion 
of the discontent and unhappiness to be found in 
families; for in the habitual and intimate fellowship ' 
of homo, there can be no solid eiyoyment while 
each is disposed to consult his own convenience or 
advantage irrespective of the rest. 

Reluctant as I am to divert your minds from the 
scene we have just been looking at, I cannot forbear 
placing in contrast with it a sketch which has recently 
fallen under my eye. It is a memorial of «» young 
lady " who lived only for herself. Had she honestly 
watched the movements of her heart from the time she 
awoke in the morning till -she closed her eyesat joight, 
she would have found there Wjas not a thought, a feel- 
ing, a pleasure, a desire, of which self was not the ulti- 
mate object. Had she examined her actions, she would 
have found, they began in self, and issued in self : 
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her own gratification, her own advantage, her own 
adornment, her own success, thoughtfully or thought- 
lessly, had been exdusiviely pursued. Not a living 
being was made happier by what she did, or com- 
forted in sorrow by what she said. Had. she never 
come into the world, nobody would have come short 
of any good they had; had she gone out of it^ nobody 
would have. lost anything, except her parents who 
loved her as their affections' charge, and pot for any 
service she had rendered them* Her brothers and 
sisters would have mourned her, from affection too: 
but even to them she could not be said to be of any 
use ; she never found her pleasure in improving or 
in pleasing them. I do not say she wronged any 
one, or injured any one ; but I say, her only busi- 
ness in existence was herself. She had no plea- 
sure in other people's talents; she found no excite- 
ment in other people's interests ; she . enjoyed no 
other one's happiness, and shared no other one's 
sorrows." 

Thi9 is the temper which so often proves the bane 
of domestic harmony. Hurtful enough in a family 
which has yet received no accessions from without, 
it becomes doubly offensive and noxious, after the 
circle has been ^enlarged by alliances with other 
families. It matten^ not whether this selfishness be 
10 
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exhibited by or towards a new member of the group. 
It may be displayed by one or more of the parents — 
by a daughter-in-law, or a son-in-law, by a brother 
or sister, or by several of these parties simultane- 
ously. It is evil, and only eril. It must be rooted 
out, or it will eat like a canker upon their peace. 
And there is but one cure for it, the Bible in the 
Family. Divine truth applied to the heart by the 
Holy Ghost ; the blood of atonement sprinkled upon 
the sin-stricken soul. This is the only effectual anti- 
dote for that selfishness which puts ev^i the mem- 
bers of the same household upon ^^ seeking their 
own," at the expense of one another. Let God*8 
word come in contact with it under the administra- 
tion of His Spirit, and this hateful temper will dis- 
solve like wax in the fire. Thus will your family be 
made ^^one in Christ Jesus;" your peace will flow 
like a river, and you will enjoy a prelibation of the 
harmony of Heaven. 

There are many grave reflections which this brandi 
of the general subject we are considering, is adapted 
to suggest, and it would be inexcusable not to advert, 
in a word or two, to its bearings upon Edacati<m 
and Marriage. Conceding, what I shall not dispute, 
that we have been looking at the darker aspect of 
domestic life, and dwelling mainly upon the faults 
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and foibles which disfigure it, it is a question of 
moment how these faults and foibles eome to be so 
common ? Is not the £Etot forced upon our attention/ 
that the deficiencies which disclose thmselves in the 
various legal relations (to speak only of these) mu^t 
be ascribed mainly tQ an inadequate and improper' 
training? If our children were educated as they 
should be, would they so often j)rove unfit to enter 
other families ? It can excite no wonder, that young 
persons who have grownup without restraint — -allowed' 
to treat their parents with disrespect — indulged in all' 
their whims and capricea — accuBtomed only to flattery 
and adulation—^should be found very trouble some in-* 
mates in another household. It would be contrary 
to all reason to expect a perverse son to make a duti- 
ful son-in-law, an unfeeling daughter to make an 
affectionate daughter-in-law, a selfish brother to make 
a generous brother-in-law, an envious sister to make 
a fond, confiding sister-in-law. There is no talis- 
manic power in wedlock to work such transformations 
as these. In all ordinary cases, the bad tempers and 
bad habits which have characterized our children at 
home, they will carry with them to their adopted 
homes; indeed, it will be well if they do not become 
exaggerated as soon as the restraints to i^hich they 
have been subjected are withdrawn. 
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It is due, therefore, not only to our own flesh and 
blood, but to society at large, that we employ every 
means to educate our children to intelligence and 
yirtue, and to prepare them to fill with honor and use- 
fulness any station to which Providence may appoint 
them. It is not for yourselves alone that you are 
rearing that group in your nursery. There are other 
families that have a vital stake in the wisdom and 
fidelity with which you fulfil this trust. If you knew 
where they were, and they knew of the ties which 
the intermarriage of your children with theirs 
would one day constitute between you, with what 
solicitude would they watch the administration of 
your domestic aifairs? How anxious would they be 
to see whether in their future son-in-law or daughter- 
in-law, you were preparing for them a blessing or a 
scourge ! And if they saw that you were getting 
ready a scourge — nurturing a Jezebel for one of their 
sons, or a Nabal for a beloved daughter, they would 
feel that they had a right to remonstrate with you 
against the rimk unkindness and injustice of your 
conduct. And is it any mitigation of this flagrant 
wrong, that the families into which your spoiled 
children are to marry, are unknown to you ? Is the 
owner of a menagerie to turn one of his tigers loose 
in the street, and then, when you complain that the 
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ferocious beast has snapped up one of your children, 
to shelter himself behind the plea that he had no 
thought of his seizing a child of your9 f There is a 
moral certainty that some family will suffer, if you 
are grossly unfaithful to your parental duties ; and a 
sheer sense of justice, not to speak of the delicate 
sensibility inspired by true religion, should keep any 
parent from so educating his children as to fit them 
to become the tormentors of other families. ^^ All 
things whatsoeyer ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them." If we try to bring 
up our children as we should wish to have those 
young persons trained who may at some future period 
become members of our own families, we shall not, 
probably, fail very seriously in our aims. Although 
to compass so difficult an end,^ we shall greatly need 
the help of God, as we shall require to make his word 
our text-book. 

While our subject is replete with instruction re- 
specting education, it utters its monitory voice against 
ill-advised marriages. There is a very early record 
which shows the pernicious consequences of such 
unions. The inspired sketch of the intolerable cor- 
ruption of morals which brought the flood upon the 
world is introduced by this pregnant statement: 
^^ The sons of God saw the daughters of men that 

10* 
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thej were fair; and tliej took them wives of all 
which thej chose." With the specific import of this 
language I am not now concerned ; nor can I at all 
enter into the great theme to which it relates. It 
most suffice to say, that multitudes of families are 
hflormonious and happy until the ehildrtn begin to 
marry; and then commence jealousies, heart-burn- 
ing, and alienations. It is a great shame and ia great 
sin that it should be so. It would not be so, at 
least it would rarely be so, if this yery sacred and 
irrerocable step were always taken with due delibera- 
tion and prayer. Marriages which originate in 
Wity, in lawless passion, in avarice — ^what can be 
expected from them but a harvest of thorns ? Con- 
sider, I pray you, that this is a Divine institution, 
which may not be trifled with ; uid remember that, 
next to your death, there can be no event of your 
life in respect to which you will so much need the 
guidance of God's word, and the help of His gracious 
Spirit, as your Marriage. 
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LECTURE V. 



SINQLE WOMEN. 

I HAVE been several times reminded by those most 
interested in the matter, that one class of persons 
had been quite passed by in this course of Lectures, 
viz., SINGLE WOMEN. There appears to be some 
misapprehension here; for there can be few, if 
any, among this large and respectable class of per- 
sons, who do not sustain the relation of daughters, 
sisters, or sisters-in-law, all of whom have been 
briefly addressed. But possibly the intimation may 
imply that single ladies constitute an order by them- 
selyes, and that as such their peculiar duties and 
trials entitle them to a distinct notice. Without 
denying the correctness of this view, every one must 
perceive that the office to which it points, is one of 
great delicacy. Still, it is better to venture upon 
the service, than to give occasion to so important 
and useful a class to say that they have been 
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treated with neglect. A few desultory obserrations 
will, I hope, suffice to shield me from this imputa- 
tion. 

In the general strain of the discourses to which 
you have listened, we have been chiefly occupied 
with the infirmities and faults which conflict with the 
true working of the domestic constitution. A glow- 
ing eulogy on the conjugal relation would have been 
equally superfluous and useless, howeyer agreeable 
as a matter of feeling. It is to be taken for granted 
that our gardens will grow flowers ; and no dispara- 
ging influences should be drawn from an effort to point 
out the weeds which occasionally disfigure them. It 
would not be surprising, howeyer, if the effect of 
these discussions had been to confirm celibates of 
either sex, in the wisdom of their choice, and con- 
strain them to acquiesce more heartily than eyer in 
the apostle's conclusion, "I say, therefore, to the 
unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they 
abide even as I." Without entering into the con- 
sideration of this abstract question, the fact is indis- 
putable that a very large number of the most exem- 
plary and useful of the female sex (to speak only of 
that sex) have, in every age since the time of the 
apostles, preferred a single life. There seems no 
reason to doubt that many of the women melitioned 
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with high commendation in the Gos|)els, Acts, and 
Epistles, were single women. Indeed, the partiality 
for a celibate life came, in the course of the first 
three or four centuries, to assume a very unscriptu- 
ral and pernicious form ; so much so that it oorrupted 
the theology of the Church, and opened upon it the 
floodgates of immorality. The most eminent, of the 
Fathers inculcated celibacy in terms which were an 
outrage upon the word of God. The language some 
of them employ on the subject, sounds more like the 
raying of ignorant fanatics than the teaching of 
grave divines. We have the legitimate results of it 
in the system of Monkery^ with its. endless abomina- 
tions. This system originated with those very men 
who are now held up to the world as invested with 
apostolical authority, and whose dbgmas it is sought 
to re-impose upon the Church, celibacy and all.* 
Our concern at present, however, is not with those 
who would stigmatize the divine institution of matri- 
mony as hostile to personal piety; but with those 
who, from whatever honorable motive, may he lead- 
ing a single life. And among these (the remark will 
bear to be repeated) are many examples of the 
highest female excellence — "of the chief women, 

* Vide Ancient Christianity. 
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not a few." That there is a Providence in this, no 
one will deny, who believes in a Providence at all. 
Nor is it one of those inexplicable arrangements 
which baffle and confoond ns : for we see in instances 
on every side of us, how beneficent a mission is fre- 
quently confided to those who shrink from the re- 
sponsibilities of the conjugal state. This is partially 
set forth in a late popular work from a female pen, 
an extract from which will bring us into the midst of 
our subject. The speaker is replying to a friend who 
is remonstrating against her purpose of celibacy. 
^^ To me, believe me, it has no terrors. To single 
women the opportunities of doing good, of making 
others happy, are more frequent than those granted 
to wives and mothers; and while such is the case, is 
it not our own fault if we are not happy ? I own 
that a life of solitude may, if the heart be so in- 
clined, be equally productive of selfishness, morose- 
ness of temper, and obstinacy in opinion and judg- 
ment ; but most fervently I trust such will never be 

my attributes You are right in saying 

that the conjugal and parental ties are the dearest 
ties on earth ; but pleasures, the pleasures of affec- 
tion, too, are yet left to us who may never know 
them. Think you not, that to feel it is my place to 
cheer and soothe the declining years of those dear 
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and tender guardians of my infancy, mnst bring with 
it enjoyment — to see myself welcomed by smiles of 
love and words of kindness by all my brothers and 
sisters — to see their children flock around me as I 
enter^ each seeking to be the first \o obtain my smile 
or kiss — to know myself of service to my fellow-crea- 
tures^ I mean not in my own rank, but those beneath. 
ine=— to feel conscious that in every event of life, 
particularly in sickness or sorrow, if those I so love 
require my presence, or I feel I may give them com- 
fort, or sympathy at least, I may fly to them; for I 
shall Itave no tie, no dearer or more imperious duty 
to keep me from them — 'Are not these considerations 
enough to render a single Hfe indeed one of happi- 
ness ? Even from this calm, unruffled stream of life, 
can I not gather flowers?*' 

We have here a glimpse of some of the infirmities 
which hover around the pathway of the unmarried, 
and some of the occupations which may minister to 
their comfort. It is well when they are able to take 
these cheerful views of life, to cherish so cordial a 
sympathy with the friends who surround th^n. The 
true secret of this, which it behooves every unmarried 
woman to understand, lies in the culture of unaffected 
piety. Indeed, religion seems on other grounds also 
to have pecidiar claims upon them. They have, for 
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the most part, leisure for the study of the Scriptures, 
and for the plenary enjoyment of all the private and 
public means of grace. They have ample opportu- 
nities of doing good. And, on some accounts, they 
are in a situation to need and to appreciate th<e pre- 
cious hopes and consolations .of the GospeL For 
these and other reasons we might expect to find them 
taking a deep interest in religion, and exemplifying 
its virtues in their tempers and conduct. That this 
is actually the case in a signal degree, must be 
promptly conceded. There is probably no class of 
persons so large a proportion of whom are witiiin the 
visible church, as single females : and many an effi- 
cient church owes to them a great part of its efficien- 
cy. Of this hereafter. Let us for the present 
advert to the value of personal religion to the un- 
married, in one only of its aspects, viz.: its mitiga- 
ting influence in respect to their infirmities and trials. 
Aside from the various trials which are conoonon to 
them with the rest of mankind^ there must be sea* 
sons in the experience of most unmarried women 
When they are oppressed with a sense of loneliness. 
However easy it may be for the witty to point a jest 
at their isolated condifibn, or however that' condition 
niay be a matter of deliberate choice, it must bring 
with it solitary hours, vfhen the consciocisnass t)f 
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being alone in the world weighs heavily upon the 
spirits. One need not draw largely upon his imagi- 
nation to suppose the case of a single lady of genuine 
refinement and warm affections, retiring, at the close 
of the evening, from a cheerful family circle, to con- 
trast, in the privacy of her room, her own position 
with that of the wife and mother, who sat in the 
midst of that group, happy in the exercise of her 
pure affections, and doubly happy in being the source 
of so much happiness^ to others : nor could it excite 
any surprise if reflections like these should awaken 
some transient emotions of sadness. ^^ There is 
deeply implanted in the human mind a desire to oc- 
cupy, as far as may be, the full and undivided atten- 
tion of at least one, if not more, of those with whom 
we live. It is, in a word, the well-known wish of 
being what is called a first objectw"* This desire 
will not, in the scene we are conceiving of, have that 
full gratification which it craves; is it possible to 
supply in any other form, the felt necessity of the 
soul ? It is. The sincere believer may say to the 
sneering or the sympathizing world, as the Saviour 
said to his disciples, ^^ I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of." In the loftier attainments of the 

* "Woodward. 
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Christian life, there is a consoiousiiesB of loTing and 
of being loved, with a purity and ferror of affection 
unknown to the strongest earthly attachments. In 
the inexhaustible fulness of God, the pensile and 
perhaps desponding disciple finds every want sup- 
plied, and every wish gratified, while she ha,s the 
comforting assurance that ^^his infinite mind can give 
itself to the case and the concerns of every individual 
among his people [herself not excepted] as if all his 
regards were centred in that individual alone." 
Added to this, the promises of the Ooi^l are always 
at hand with their words of encoun^ement and hope; 
while the views of Divine Providence supplied by the 
Scriptures, are eminently adapted to repress every 
rising murmur and to reconcile every child of God 
to his lot. Sere, then, in communion with Ood and 
a growing conformity to his image, is the true reme- 
dy for that painful sense of loneliness, at times 
almost of desolation, which must enter into the expe- 
rience of most unmarried persons. . 

And here too is the only thorough -corrective of 
that tendency to misanthropy, or at least to oenso- 
rionsness, which occasionally reveals itself among 
this class of persons. They have, not unfreqnently, 
seen more of human depravity than they should have 
seen. They have penetrated below the surface of 
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society, and examined the chicanery and deception 
which control so many of its moyements. Particular 
instances of hoUow-heartedness and treachery have 
come nnder their immediate observation. Every 
fresh example of this kind confirms them in the feel- 
ingy that the irorld is given up to the mastery of 
fraud and artifice ; that, insincerity is all but univep- 
sal ; and that no one can be trusted. Soured with 
the world, many have fled for refuge to Convents ; 
a very idle expedient, unless they could leave their 
own hearts outside the walk, for, however badly the 
world may have used us, we carry our chief torment- 
ors in our own breasts. And i^art from this, it is 
a selfish and cowardly temper which hurries a person 
into a Convent. You go there, forsooth, to '^cultivate 
piety." What sort of piety is that which looks to 
its own ease and safety, and leaves the rest of the 
world to perish? Who is to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked, and send the everlasting Gospel to 
the perishing, while you are counting beads and 
reciting Pater-nosters ? Suppose your example 
should become contagious, and not only the devout 
of your own sex, but those of ours, should by common 
consent shut themselves up in monastic institutions, 
who would be left to look after the interests of suf- 
fering humanity, and to carry on this gigantic con- 
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test with earth and hell, on the iesne of which the 
destinies of the race are suspended? A OonTent, 
indeed ! No doubt there are well-meaning females 
who incarcerate themselves in these ecclesiastical 
jprisons, but they little deserve the panegyrics sa often 
pronounced on their alleged ^^ superior sanctity/' 
If they were not of the weaker sex, it would not be 
too harsh to brand them as renegades. Society 
needs and demands their services, and they re- 
fuse them. Their proper place is not filled. 
They are not ashamed to devolve their appropri- 
ate duties upon others, that they may practise 
the will-worship of a life of asceticism. If 
that were the only method of enjoying fellowship 
with God, there would be some reason in it. But 
every one knows not only that this is not the case, 
but that the exercises to which they addict them- 
selves are, in the spirit in which they are usually 
performed, without any warrant from Scripture. 
Certain it is that the women who are mentioned in 
the Bible with such high commendation, were none 
of them Nuns ; and that the works for which they 
are praised, were very unlike those which fill up the 
routine of a Convent-life. Those illustrious women, 
the Marys and Fhebes, the Priscilias and Dorcases, 
of the apostolic age, have their successors now.' 
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They are making garments for the poor, instructing 
the ignorant, going through the streets and lanes of 
the cities to assuage the sorrows of the sick and the 
suffering, to reclaim the outcast, and to gather va- 
grant children into schools; they are fulfilling their 
blessed ministries as wires and mothers, daughters, 
sisters, and friends ; they are infusing into social life 
that dignity uid grace and purity which no earthly 
agency but theirs could impress upon it, and shodding 
around them the. fragrance of a piety the healthful 
vigor of which is rivaled only by its loveliness. 
How you wrong such women as these when you pass 
them by to lavish your eulogies upon those poor 
fanatical creatures who imagine that they are render- 
ing God an acceptable service by eating coarse food, 
wearing rough garments^ sleeping on boards, repeat- 
ing prayers without limit, withholding their eyes 
from all contemplation of the wondrous beauties of 
the material world, severing themselves from all 
genial fellowship with their kind, and making it a 
merit to forget the mothers who bare them, and to 
petrify the gentle cords with which nature bound 
them to a happy household. What can you see 
to applaud in a sickly piety like this ? There is the 
same difference between it and the other, that there 
is between the pale, meagre, pulmonary-looking vines 

11* 
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irliich have grown in your cellar, and the generous 
plants in your garden which have drank in the rain, 
and rifled the sunshine of its aliment, and breasted 
the storms, and the more roughly they were handled, 
only clothed themselves with richer vestments and 
perfumed the air with sweeter odors. — ^But I forget 
that flying to a Convent is the resource of the few ; 
and that what unmarried women require to be guard- 
ed against, is, that disgust with the world which 
often injures the temper and impairs the peace of 
mind, where there is no thought of the black veil. 

It may very well happen that, as such women ad- 
vance in years, they think less favorably of human 
nature than they once did, because they understand 
it better. This is one of the painful changes which 
befall us all. But let them not impale the righteous 
with the wicked ; nor consign to a common purgatory 
the most venial and the most atrocious (lenders. 
They may find legitimate objects for their invective 
without searching far: to be dealing it out in all 
companies, is like shooting poisoned arrows into a 
crowd, because a thief has hid himself among them. 
It is, I am aware, an extreme case which is here sup- 
posed ; one of those examples which illustrate the 
Italian aphorism, "Beware of the vinegar which is 
made out of honey.'* But it may serve to enforce 
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the importance of cherishing a cheerful serenity of 
mind, and kindly feelings towards others, notwith- 
standing one may haye real cause of complaint 
against the world. We owe this no less to ourselves 
and our fellow-creatures, than to that munificent 
Being who has bestowed upon us these suscepti- 
bilities of happiness, and, maugre all our ill-humor, 
supplied us with such rare facilities for gratifying 
them. To attain it as it should be attained, is no 
more the fruit of a patient drill in codes of etiquette, 
than it is of an ascetic self-crucifixion. Society will 
take its hue very much from the coloring of our own 
minds. Without impeaching at all the fidelity of 
those inspired etchings which delineate with graphic 
power the moral deformity of the race, we are safe 
in asserting that a mind transfused with the benevo- 
lence of the Gospel, will rarely encounter a scene 
which shall deprive it of its serenity, while it will 
always make the amplest allowance for human frailty. 
True Religion (to appropriate what a modem poet 
has said of Nature) 



c< 



never did betray 



The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
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With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men ; 
Nor greetings where no kindness is ; nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against as, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings."* 

Therefore it is that Religion is so confidently com- 
mended to you as a c(»Tective to those morbid, if not 
misanthropic views of the world, which may entrench 
themselves in the noblest natures. 

The writer already quoted, refers to ^^selfishness, 
moroseness of temper, and obstinacy in opinion and 
judgment," as being among the infirmities to which 
the unmarried of her sex are liable; and others 
have presumed to add to this category, occasional 
symptoms of officiousness and petulance ; a tendency 
to particularity in small matters ;- a thirst after social 
knowledge; and a somewhat decided propensity to 
conversation. It would be a thankless and scarcely 
delicate office to take up these weaknesses Seriatim^ 
and discuss them in the connection in which they are 
here presented. Most of them have passed in review 
before us in considering the other domestic relations ; 

* Wordsworth. 
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and if they are ever found in unmarried, as they cer- 
tainly are in married life, this only shows that both 
parties should keep in mind the adage respecting 
those who dwell in houses of crystal. Let us touch 
lightly again upon one or two of these topics. 

A judicious female author, in enforcing the culti- 
vation of the moral faculties, exclaims : '^ What man 
is there in existence who would not rather his wife 
should be free from selfishness, than be able to read 
Virgil without the use of a dictionary.*' An edu- 
cated man would desire both these accomplishments 
in a wife ; but no man, if compelled to choose be- 
tween them, would strike the balance in favor of the 
heathen poet. The roots of selfishness are matted 
thick in every human breast ; and there is only here 
and there one who, when this vice is arraigned 
from the pulpit or the press^ can turn to his neighbor 
and say, " Thou art the man." It is, however, much 
stronger in some constitutions than in others ; and 
the growth of it may be peculiarly promoted by cir- 
cumstances. It is a matter of surprise, when the 
situation of most unmarried females is considered, 
that this fault is not more prevalent among them. 
Not occupied with those wholesome and endearing 
duties which keep affection welling from the heart 
of a wife or mother like water from a spring, and 
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tliro^fn too often upon their own resources for em- 
ployment and happiness, how easily might they glide 
into a habit of making their own ccmifort or interest 
the prime object of their pnrsnit. That this is not 
more commonly done— that, in place of it, the 
^^ order" should abound with examples of distin- 
guished kindness and philanthropy, reflects the 
greatest honor upon them. Still, the danger from 
this quarter is so imminent, that they will do well to 
guard the point with y^ilasice. In order to this, 
they may find it useful to keep up, eren thou^ it 
require an, effort, a liydy interest in. persons and. 
things around them* Not in all persons, nor in all 
things. Not in any persons or things to the extent 
of intermeddling with matters which do not concern' 
them. This would subject them to &e tmgraciouB 
charge of ^^officiousness." But there is no need, 
in eluding this extreme, of running to the other, 

i 

and wrapping themselves up in an icy sdfishness. 
There are people who do this, young and old, 
married and single — ^people who make self the centre 
of all things, who view every event in its relations to 
self, and 

" whose wish to serve 

Is circumscribed within the wretched bounds 
Of self-^^ narrow, miserable sphere V 
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Their aims terminate in self. Their plans are per- 
vaded with self. The satisfaction they derive from a 
social party is graduated by the attentions paid to 
themselves. Their conversation is of themselves: — 

** To trill of us and ours, of jnine and me, 
Our house, our coach, our friends, our family, 
While all the excluded cirde sit in pain. 
And glance their cool contempt or keen disdain/'* 

They regale you forever with what they hav^ said, 
and what they have done — with, their bargains and 
their losses, their sicknesses and their medicines, 
their studies and their pastimes, their hours and their 
dietetics, thoir achievements in politics and in phil- 
anthropy, in the church and in the world; whatever 
topic is introduced, how remote soever from them 
and their concerns, they seize it and by a fatal in- 
stinct, yoke it at ^nee to the ubiquitous idea of self^ 
and drive on, really supposing that what affords 
them so much pleasure, must needs be equally agree- 
able to every one else. 

Characters of this description may be found in 
every community. It is pleasant to know that if 
they are to be found among the class with whom we 

* Dr. Dwight. 
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have to do at present, the fraternity also supplies 
very many examples of an opposite kind. Every 
one will recall, on the mention of the subject, the 
names of single women who are as free from sel- 
fishness as any human beings can expect to be. 
Instead of being engrossed with themselves, they 
illustrate the hint dropped a moment ago, and keep 
up a cordial interest in persons and things around 
them. They enjoy and reciprocate the affection of 
their relatives, and are ever on the alert to perform 
a kind office for any one who may require it. Per- 
haps, if society were explored for the purpose of 
finding the best personifications of disinterested 
kindness, one of the readiest specimens would come 
up in the guise of a Maiden Sister and Aunt. You 
have all seen such an one. I shall not err much if I 
describe her as a lady of middle age, of easy and 
graceful manners, intelligent and self-possedsed, with 
a heart full of the milk of human kindness. She 
has seen much of the world, and seen it to some pur- 
pose — ^for she is none of those people who go through 
life with their eyes and ears shut, and who know no 
more of men and things to-day than they did twenty 
years ago. Without being infallible in judgment, 
and, in truth, a little predisposed to distrust persons 
on their first introduction, she has a great knowledge 
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of character, and her estimate of a new visitor is 
usually pronounced with authority, and listened to 
with merited respect. She is the more entitled to 
form an opinion in these cases, that the responsibility 
of entertaining company is often devolved upon her, 
especially when they call at unseasonable hours. For 
it is one of the fundamental articles of the domestic 
creed that dhe is never engaged: all the other con* 
stituents of the household may be busy as often and 
,as much as they choose; but she is at liberty to an- 
swer every call and to look after every interest which 
may demand attention. Let it be added to her 
honor, that she is as much at home in the parlor 
as in any other department, and entertdina as agree-> 
ably as though that were her only function. In 
theory, as just intimated, it may be her only func- 
tion; but in fact, her functions are somewhat multi- 
farious. It would not comport with the place and 
the occasion to describe them in detail. Let it suffice 
to say that, having nothing in particular to do, she 
is expected to do everything by turns, fier sphere 
is neither the drawing-room nor the dining-roonii 
neither the library nor the nursery, neither the 
kitchen nor the laundry, neither the conservatory 
nor the garden, but all of these combined. The 
head of the family often confides to her his books 
12 
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and papers to be arranged, and money for the house- 
hold expenses. Her sister (or sister-in*law, as the 
case may be) relies upon her to supply her own lack 
of service in all the branches of housewifery. The 
children look to her to assist them in their lessons, 
to do their trivial but oft-recurring mending, to 
choose their presents, and, when no one else can go, 
to accompany them in their rides and walks. Her 
hands are always free to bind up the bruised finger, 
and her lap to receive the infant. In sickness, she 
knows what to do, and has the gentleness and the 
fortitude to do it as it should be done. She watches 
night after night without complaining, gives the phy- 
sicians calm and discriminating reports of the pro- 
gress of the disease, and goes through the daily 
routine of her anxious ministrations, with all the tact 
and more than the tenderness she would have dis- 
played had nursing been the business of her life. If 
the house is to undergo its semi-annual. renovation, 
one at least of the laboring oars will be in her hand. 
If there is a journey, she must superintend the 
packing. If there is a wedding, the honor and 
burden of the preparation devolve on her. . And, to 
crown all, she is the wise and faithful counsellor of 
the youthful group around her. She guards their 
morals, inquires about every new associate, lodges in 
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their ears many, a wholesome caution, encourages 
them to stud J the Scriptures, keeps them to a due 
observance of the Sabbath, and commends religion 
to them by exemplifying in her own character its 
benign influence upon the temper and the life. Is not 
this a woman to be honored and loved? A woman 
who Uves for others, and finds her own happiness in 
promoting theirs? And are we not warranted, with 
such examples on the right hand and on the left, in 
saying that society , supplies no finer exhibitions of 
the unselfish spirit than those whix^h are frequently 
to be found among unmarried females ? 

Are you disposed to detract from the merit of this 
portraiture, by alleging that, after all, the case is 
simply one of kindness to one's own relatives, and does 
not, therefore, deserve any special laudation ? With- 
out stopping to argue this issuer it will be more to 
the purpose to state, that we are not shut up to 
examples of this kind ; that an individual who uni- 
formly displays the temper we have been contem- 
plating, at home, will never restrict her generous 
sympathies to home; and that, in any event, the 
ranks of that honorable sisterhood of which we are 
speaking, are adorned with numerous illustrations 
of genuine benevolence in another type, which no 
man may gainsay. 
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• 

The time was when people in fashionable life chose 
to regard it as nnbecoming for ladies to engage 
activelj in promoting schemes of Christian useful- 
ness. They could not even brook the thought of 
their attending a series of religious anniyersaries, or 
of promiscuous meetings held to consult about partic- 
ular charities. The proper delicacj of the sex was 
yiolated by this conduct — ^that is in their esteem who 
saw no indelicacy or indbcretion in frequenting^ and 
allowing their daughters to frequent, balls and thea- 
tres and the yarious amusements of the gay world. 
But these absurd notions haye been too long explodecl 
to deserye any serious attention here. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that actiyity in doing good may become 
an occasion of eyil. ^^ Nothing is right which is not 
in its right place." It will not answer for females 
to prosecute eyen schemes of philanthropy, in' any 
way which will infringe the modesty, prudence, and 
simplicity, so essential to the sex.r' Nor will it do 
for them to allow societies and meetings to supersede 
their domestic duties. One of the most zealous 
advocates of Maternal Associations I ever knew, was 
a lady whose children would haye been less trouble- 
some to the neighborhood, if she had bestowed upon 
them a portion of the time she deyoted to her Society. 
But while excesses and improprieties are to bo guisurd- 
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ed against, there is a noble field of exertion open to 
Christian ladies, and noblj are thej cnltiyating it. 
One of themselves has drawn a beautiful, though 
imperfect, sketch of the mission to which they are 
appointed. Comparing the sex to the violet which 
blooms in the shade, she says, 

''So woman, bom to dignify retreat. 
Unknown to flourish and unseen be great. 
To give domestic life its sweetest charm, 
With, softness polish and with virtue warm. 
Fearful of Fame, unwilling to be known. 
Should seek but Heaven's applauses and her own ; 
Hers be the task to seek the lonely cell> 
Where modest Want and silent Anguish dwell : 
Raise the weak head, sustain the feeble knees. 
Cheer the cold heart and chase the dire disease. 
The splendid deeds which only seek a name. 
Are paid their just reward in present fame ; 
But know the awful, all-disclosing day. 
The long amar of secret worth shall pay ; 
Applauding saints shall hear with fond regard. 
And He who witness'd here, shall there reward.'^ 

This sketch has its living originals all around us, 
and it will not be deemed disparaging to the wives 
and mothers, if it is added that no small proportion of 
the^e faC'Similea are to be found among the unmar 

12* 
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ried. How many of these are living to do good! 
They are faithful Sabbath-School teachers. They 
are efficient managers and members of yarious bene* 
Tolent institutions. They are " Sisters of Charity'^ 
and " Sisters of Mercy," and Sisters of all the other 
graces, who pursue their schemes of philanthropy 
among the poor and the sick, with a quiet, unfalter- 
ing step, and reap in return that affluent harvest 
which the gayest of their sex might covet, 



" ■ the thousand joys 

That flow from blessiiig and from being blessed.'' 

Not unfrequently, where Providence has bestowed 
upon them the means, do they superadd to the time, 
and counsel, and patient labcHr, they expend upon 
works of charity, ample pecuniary offerings. It is a 
greater pleasure to them to give away money than it 
is to the penurious to hoard it. Hoarded wealth is, 
in their esteem, no wealth; and t\e chief blessing 
which opulence brings with it, lies in the capacity it 
confers of ministering to -the happiness of others. 
With a discriminating liberality they select the most 
appropriate objects for their benefactions. Amcmg 
these it will be strange if there are not some, which, 
but for such women as they are, would be overlooked. 
Although isolated as to the conjugal and parental 
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relations^ thej e.re allied to their kind bj so manj 
sympathetic ties, that they detect real want where 
others might not suspect it, and send relief in a form 
so delicate that the most sensitive nature cannot 
be hurt by it. You will all understand thid. You 
have not to learn that when Christian benevolence 
has given its cheerful contributions to those princely 
institutions which are evangelizing the world, and its 
no less cheerful exertions to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, there remains to it another mission 
scarcely less sacred than either. There are indi- 
viduals and families too well off to ask assistance, 
who, nevertheless, are in urgent need of it. Hercj 
for example, is a promising youth who is about to be 
driven from his cherished hopes of a. thorough edu- 
cation, by the failure of his means when within a 
year or so of the completion of his course. There 
is an estimable man too much bewildered for the time 
by the sudden loss of his property to put forth any 
exertion, and his family must soon begin to suffer. 
Here is a mother who once knew better days, sur- 
rounded by a group of children. Her needle has 
supplied their daily bread, and now her health has 
failed. A few dollars would enable her to go into 
the country or to the sea-shore long enough to re- 
cruit her shattered strength ; but where is she to get 
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the money? Here, again, is an industrious woman 
whoso scanty means if moderately supplemented 
would be sufficient to stock a small shop, and put her 
in the way of procuring a comfortable support. But 
who will deem her an object of charity ? On this 
side is a genteel family struggling to maintain their 
customary style of living by dint of unwearied toil 
and self-sacrificing frugality. And on the other side, 
a similar family, who were barely breasting their 
misfortunes, when a bereavement or some other ca- 
lamity imposed upon them fresh pecuniary burdens 
with fresh sorrows ; and unless help comes as unex- 
pectedly as the trial, they must be broken up. — ^Now 
tell me if cases like these do not present as legiti- 
mate a field for the exercise of philanthropy, as you 
will find among the abodes of the abject poor. And 
is it not to the honor of the female sex that there 
are individuals among them — and, perhaps they are 
oftener single than married women — ^who have the 
thoughtful kindness to search out such cases and 
relieve them. This is not benevolence simply — ^it is 
a higher and purer sentiment than that which makes 
you a willing contributor to a good cause, when it 
happens to be brought before you. It is benevolence 
blended with true refinement of feeling, and guided 
by wisdom. Nor is it possible to estimate the 
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amount of good accomplished by women of this 
description. No eye but that of Omniscience follows 
the servant who goes forth with his parcel on an 
errand of mercy, to-day into this street and to- 
morrow into that;. or sees the note folded, with its 
generous enclosure, which is to light up some pallid 
face with a smile of hope, or send a tide of joy 
through the hearts of an anxious and desponding 
household. 



" Through secret streams diffusively they bless ;*' 

and whether concealed or not from the recipients of 
their bounty, they know whom they have to deal 
with, and are careful that a gift designed to heal, 
shall not wound by the manner in which it is con- 
veyed. 

If examples of this kind serve to illustrate the 
unselfishness of ladies wlio have chosen a single life, 
they may fairly be used to enforce upon all who 
occupy this position, the obligation of ^' abounding 
more and more" in works of Christian kindness and 
activity. This may be pressed, not only as a means 
of benefiting others, but as a source of happiness to 
yourselves. Wealth you may not have, nor superior 
abilities, nor great social influence ; but these are 
not essential. The prime requisite is a heart filled 
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with love to God and love to man. If jou cherish 
this temper, it will acquire strength by exercise ; 
and the outgcnngs of it in acts of sympathy and 
affection towards your fellow-creatures, will have a 
present as well as a prospective reward, and aid in 
preparing you for the possible trials which future 
years may bring with them. 

This allusion suggests a topic on which, vital as it 
is, I can drop but a word or two, to wit : the import- 
ance of storing the mind with varied knowledge and 
of cultivating habits of reading. There are obvious 
reasons for this suggestion. Not to go beyond the 
threshold of the subject, it is too apparent to require 
argument that every unmarried lady should prepare 
herself if possible for the contingency of being one 
day thrown upon her own resources for happiness. 
Your property may take wings and fly away. Your 
relatives, now so fond of you, may die ; or matrimo- 
nial alliances and commercial vicissitudes may re- 
move them far from you. Your health may give 
way ; and if it should not, advancing age will steal 
on and disable you for those useful functions you now 
exercise in connection with charitable societies, and 
in which, arduous as tljey may be, you find a plea- 
surable excitement. It is wise to guard, in so far as 
you can, against a surprise from these or any kin- 
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dred evils. It is superfluous to observe that the best 
and only adequate shield, is, unaffected piety. But 
as a collateral reliance, there is non^ to be compared 
with books, provided one knows how to use them ; 
and this art should be learned now. This is not to 
commend an exclusive devotion to literature. Few 
women can bear this. It is apt to produce a dis- 
torted character. There is a common impression, 
perhaps a slanderous one, that it fosters vanity, and 
leads to remissness in the domestic duties. Men, 
whether from an unworthy jealousy of their honors, 
or some better motive, pretend to.be afraid of literary 
women, and to say that in their passion for books 
and lectures, they become careless in their attire, 
leave the dust to accumulate in their parlors, put oflF 
their husbands (if they have any) with cold or irreg- 
ular dinners, and allow their children to go about 
in a dilapidated condition. If these are meant as 
general conclusions, they are unwarrantable. Un- 
questionably some women have been spoiled by 
books, but were they not women who would lyive 
been spoiled in some other way without them ? 
The pedantry of a few conceited females is surely 
no argument against the thorough cultivation of the 
female intellect ; and where one family sufiers from 
the mother's pedantry, dozens suffer from the igno- 
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ranee of the mothers, or from their habits of fashion- 
able dissipation. I do not forget that I am dealing 
now with those who are neither wives nor mothers, 
and who can put themselves upon their dignity if 
men presume to interfere with their intellectnal avo- 
cations. It is certainly their right, and they will 
find it to their interest, to assign a suitable place in 
their schemes of life, to avocations of this kind. 
They may, however, turn the prejudice just men- 
tioned against learned women, to some account, both 
in arranging their studies and in the use they make 
of their acquirements in conversation. With the 
profusion of works on all subjects now issuing from 
the press, they can be at no loss to find those which 
will yield them equal profit and pleasure. The habit 
of reading, judiciously directed, will beguile them of 
many a solitary hour. It will open to them new and 
inexhaustible sources of nttional enjoyment. It will 
impart a fresh lustre to those graces with which 
religion may have embellished their characters. It 
will indirectly, by its wise lessons and wholesome 
examples, fortify their trust in God, inspire them 
with resignation, assist them in interpreting provi- 
dential dispensations, and nurture their healthful sym- 
pathies with humanity. It will enlarge their capaci- 
ties of usefulness, and clothe them with attractions 
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which will tell in the social circle beyond the fading 
charms of personal beauty, and the tinsel garniture 
of mere ball-room accomplishments.^ It will store 
away for them choice treasures which may help to 
solace the twilight of their days and to bring their 
sun to his horizon in peace. 

But if general literature and mental improvement 
will conduce to these ends, how much more will the 
study of the Bible and the culture of sincere reli- 
gioB. There are not a few among you, I am happy 
to believe, who understand this already. You have, 
as a class, received a profusion of the covenant bles- 
sings of the Gospel. Improve these blessings as you 
ought, and you will find that " dU the paths of the 
Lord are mercy and truth unto such as keep his 
covenant and his testimonies." Isolated you may 
be from some of the tenderest earthly alliances, but 
with God for your Father and Christ for your elder 
Brother, you can never want a refuge in trouble nor 
fdil of support and consolation. " The Lord bless you 
and keep you : The Lord make his face shine upon 
you, and be gracious unto you: The Lord lift up his 
countenance upon you, and give you peace." 



13 
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LECTURE yi. 



MASTERS AND SERYAKTS. 

<<Few topics," observes the accomplished author of 
ThaughU on FamUy TTdrtAtjp, ^^have been more 
largely or more angrily discussed in our day than 
the relation of master and servant. We have had 
abundance of abstractions and of unscriptural lamen* 
tations; but so far as we can observe, no real profit 
has accrued to the inferior persons. If the present 
current of opinion goes on, we shall soon arrive at 
the point at which there will be no such thing as a 
%ervant. Out of a false delicacy, an irreligious 
spirit of levelling, a yielding to pride, and a mistaken 
view of the character of labor, even good people 
have been willing to banish the very word from their 
diction, corrupting at once their language and their 
morals. The generation which is now growing up 
among us is exceedingly slow to recognize any proper 
authority in the master, or any obligation to obedi- 
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ence in the servant. Those, however, for whom these 
remarks are intended, have been bred in a different 
and more old-fashioned school. Thej have learned 
that ^hj father and mother in the fifth command- 
ment, are meant not only natural parents,' but ^such 
as by God's ordinance are over us in place of author- 
ity, whether in family^ church, or commonwealth.' 
They have further learned that 4t is required of 
superiors, according to that power they receive from 
God, and that relation wherein they stand, to love, 
pray for, and bless their inferiors; to instruct, coun- 
sel, and admonish them ; protecting and providing for 
them all things necessary for soul and body; and by 
grave, wise, holy, and exemplary carriage, to procure 
glory to God, honor to themselves, and so to preserve 
that authority which God hath put upon them.' "''' 

Cordially concurring in these views, I proceed to 
make a few remarks on the relation to which they 
refer. A formal disquisition on its nature and obli- 
gations would be quite aside from the general design 
and structure of these Lectures. 

Whatever may have been the case as to the rela- 
tions already noticed, this is one to which no family 
can be indiSierent* It has a prominence in social life 

* Thoughts on Family Worship, by the Rev. James W. 
Alexander, D.D. 
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here, which it has in perhaps no other country. 
There are respectable circles in which it has become 
one of the staples of friendly conversation — so much 
so, that if at the breaking up of some agreeable 
$oiree which has brought together the estimable 
housewives of the neighborhood, you should go over 
the chit-chat of the evening, and expunge all that 
related to servants, you would be startled at the huge 
void you had created. It is certainly a remarkable 
fact, that while domestic service is better remuner- 
ated among us than among any other people on the 
globe, it should be a source of greater vexation and 
trouble here than anywhere else. The tie, as it 
exists with us, is most precarious and unsatisfactory. 
Allowing for exceptions, it is not a tie of affection, 
scarcely a tie of principle ; but a bond of mere inter- 
est and convenience. Changes are so frequent, that 
the parties neither become attached to> each other, 
nor appreciate their mutual obligations. The feeling 
between families and their domestics is less the feel- 
ing of a united household, than that which pre- 
vails among the tenants of a stage-coach. Thrown 
together not by choice but necessity, and expecting 
to be presently dispersed, no one feels specially 
called upon to do more for his neighbors than extend 
to them the commonest civilities. If a sentiment of 
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reciprocal affection should happen to spring np 
among them, this Trould be a casual result, quite 
aside from the current course of things. For the 
most part, as travellers meet without design, so they 
part without regret. And while there are instances 
to the contrary, this is too often the case with em- 
ployers and their domestics. 

That this state of things, so much to be deprecated, 
argues the existence of great faults somewhere, both 
parties must be ready to admit. Whatever these 
faults may be, there is one, and only one, radical 
cure for them, viz. : for the parties to recur to the 
authorized standabd, and discharge their respective 
duties in the spirit in which they are there enjoined. 
I say ^' parties," because neither is exempt from 
faults ; it will not answer for employers to attempt 
to lay all the blame upon servants, nor vice vend. 

A fruitful source of the evils which beset this rela- 
tion, lies in the facility with which ^^ characters" are 
given. Ladies complain much of the minor dishones* 
ties of domestics ; does it never occur to them to ask 
whether they are honest towards one another ? This 
question may seem rude : but what other term will 
define the practice of suppressing a piEurt of the truth 
in giving a character 7 You do not utter or write a 
positive falsehood, but it amounts to the same thing, 

18* 
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if you send away your intemperate coachman or 
waiter with a certificate of his uprightness, good dis- 
position, industry, and the like, and say nothing of 
his love of liquor. And what integrity is there, 
when a stranger calls upon you to inquire into the 
qualifications of a female domestic you have dis- 
missed, in your enumerating all her good points and 
slurring over her bad ones ? The motive is, kindness 
to the girl : you do not wish to injure her or to pre- 
vent her getting another place. But will this bear 
examination? Are we to do evil that good may 
come ? Can pity for a fellow-creature sanctify de- 
ception ? True, it may be a stranger upon whom the 
fraud is practised; and because it is a stranger, and 
not a relative or near friend of your own, will you 
become accessory to introducing an unworthy ser- 
vant into her house ? K you allege that you are 
under no obligation to answer her questions, -the 
obvious reply is, " Even if you might with propriety 
or in comity refuse all information respecting a do- 
mestic, you have no right to give a partial and imper- 
fect character ; whatever report you make, it must 
be one which will produce an impression according 
to truth." To admit that this is due toypur friends, 
and repudiate it in dealing with strangers, is to act 
on a principle akin to that execrable maxim of Jesuit* 
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ism, that "no faith is to he kept with heretics." 
Besides, this conduct inflicts a grievous wrong upon 
serrants themselves. It operates to the prejudice of 
all among them who are really competent and trust- 
worthy : for it depreciates, if it does not destroy, the 
value of their certificates. The moment it comes to 
be understood that the banks in any town are issuing 
two sorts of notes, a part of which are good, and 
another part, though resembling the first in appear- 
ance, worthless, their entire circulation will be dis- 
credited. And what confidence will be placed in the 
credentials of -any servant, when it is known that 
many families are in the habit of recomimending the 
good and the bad indifferently ? If there were more 
conscience on this point among employers, they 
would escape no small degree of trouble, and confer 
a substantial favor on meritorious domestics. 

There is a corresponding injustice inflicted upon 
servants, when an employer, vexed at having lost 
one who had been faithful and satisfactory, refuses to 
mention his good qualities to any person inquiring 
his chari^cter. This, however, is a display of petty 
spite which, it may be presumed, rarely occurs among 
ourselves, and we need not waste words upon it. 

In respect to the general treatment of servants, it 
has already been intimated that their situation in this 
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country is a most eligible one : they have higher 
wages, are better fed, better clothed, and enjoy more 
*^ privileges," than in any foreign land. But while 
this is true in the aggregate, it does not follow that 
every family discharges its duty to them. 

To dwell a little on this topic ; — it would be easy 
to find employers who pay no attention to the spirit- 
ual welfare of their servants. The obligation to do 
this must be admitted by all who receive the Bible as 
authority on the subject of the family constitution. 
Our domestics are, for the time being, a constituent 
part of our households, and as such they have a claim 
upon us not only for physical sustenance, but for reli- 
gious culture. We are bound, as far as may be in 
our power, to guard their morals from oontamination, 
and to give them access to the means of grace. It 
is incumbent upon us to see that they are provided 
with suitable religious books, that they attend upon 
the sanctuary, and sanctify the Sabbath. We must 
assemble them with the family at our morning and 
evening worship; and manifest in all appropriate 
methods our concern for their conversion and salva- 
tion. How unlike this is the treatment they experi- 
ence in too many families ! No friendly summons 
ever calls them to "Prayers," for there is no domes- 
tic altar. No one inquires whether they are even 
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supplied with Bibles. They are kept at work on the 
Sabbath, so far at least that they feel it to be a mis- 
nomer to call it ^^a day of rest:" and the hours 
which are not spent in toil, are devoted, not to the 
sanctuary, but to excursions and gossiping. No one 
cares for their souls, and they aire left to get to 
heaven or to perish as they may. It will be well, 
indeed, if in addition to this neglect, they are not 
encouraged in their sinful courses by positively bad 
influences — ^if they are not exposed to the contami- 
nation of vicious examples ; if they are not alt the 
while inhaling the noxious atmosphere of a thoroughly 
irreligious family who gradually assimilate all whom 
they can control to their own practical atheism. No 
comment can be required to show the flagrant wrong 
which is done to servants thus situated. Not only 
are their employers ^'withholding from them that 
which is meet," depriving them of privileges to which 
they have an inalienable right, but they are prosti- 
tuting the influence their position confers on them, 
to the subverting of their faith and morals. Forget- 
ting that '^ they also have a master in heaven," they 
are, not perhaps of deliberate purpose, but really 
obstructing their salvation, and accelerating their 
endless ruin. Surely, such employers must prepare 
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for a fearful reckoning with their domestics at the 
last day. 

Without adyerting to that inspired precept, " Giye 
unto your senrants that which is just and equal," it 
may be observed that they have less frequent cause 
to complain of palpable injustice thf n of unkindness. 
The point where families are apt to fail, is, in a want 
of consideration, forbearance, and good feeling to- 
wards their domestics. Doubtless there is enough 
at times in the conduct of these persons to put such 
qualities to the test. I shall not attempt to palliate 
the negligence, disobedience, wastefulness, and ill- 
tempers, frequently displayed by seryants; nor to 
argue that these faults ought always to be passed by 
without censure. But it is allowable to a^ wheth» 
sufficient allowance is uniformly ma^e (or the train- 
ing and circumstances of the parties chargeable with 
these offences ? The harsh and summary retribution 
sometimes visited upon them, might be mitigated if it 
were considered that they have probably grown up 
with very scanty advantages of education, that they 
have never been taught to restrain their ^vil passions, 
that they have had to struggle on through Ufe with 
little or no sympathy and co-operation from any 
quarter, and that their path, every rood of it, has 
lain through dense thickets of temptation. This 
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-will not excuse them for doing wrong, but does it not 
give them a claim npon our clemency ? Is it reason- 
able to exact from them an habitnal selfHX)ntrol and 
an unvarying correctness of conduct^ which are 
rarely to be found even among those who have en- 
joyed the plenary advantages of w^lth and high 
social standing ? Are we to be lenient towards the 
infirmities of the parlor, and intolerant of every pec- 
cadillo in the kitchen or the nursery ? 

It will at least be conceded that if we expect our 
domestics to govern their passions, we should set 

ft 

them the example, and not break out upon them with 
reproaches which ihej have done nothing to provoke. 
It is the character of passionate people to do this. 
When the fit seizes them, whoever may be at hand 
is likely to get the brunt of it; and the paroxysms 
come on so capriciously, that Dr. Johnson has somie- 
where aptly observed that he who is associated with 
a person of this type, " lives with the suspicion and 
solicitude of a man that plays with a tame tiger, 
always under a necessity of watching the moment 
when the savage shall begin to growl." Apart from 
the injustice of displaying these ebullitions towards 
servants, it may well have a restriuining effect upon 
an employer to consider, that frequent demonstra- 
tions of this sort cannot but lower him in the eyes of 
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his household, and that, however they may fear, they 
cannot reverence him. 

It is a much more common error for persons to 
carry themselves with a repulsive hatiteur in their 
intercourse with their domestics. If this were the 
only alternative to a levelling familiarity, it might be 
excusable; but there is a medium which comlmies 
true dignity with suavity of manner. No one loses 
in authority or influence, by aiming at this medium. 
It were worth cultivating even on the low ground of 
policy ; for there will be more work done, and better 
done, by a staff of servants who are made to feel that 
their employers take an interest in them, than by a 
corps who are afraid to look a master or mistress in 
the face. Kind words, too, have^a magical power, in 
allaying irritations, lightening burdens, sweetening 
toil, conciliating affection, and diffusing around a 
serene and bracing air. They are the oil to the 
machinery of domestic life; and there is all the 
difference between the working of the apparatus 
where it is thus lubricated, and where it is not, that 
there is between one of those beautiful engines in 
our Mint which move like the noiseless, wind, and a 
creaking Conestoga wagon floundering with loose 
joints and dry axles along a rutted road. 

It is of great importance that the you^g should 
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learn the lesson I am now enforcing. For we have 
in it a solution of the familiar fact, that in some 
families the children are so esteemed by the servants 
that they are willing to do anything for them, while 
in others they are regarded by them with ill-con- 
cealed aversion. Among these latter cases are some 
which reflect great discredit npon the young per- 
sons concerned. They have apparently made up 
their minds to two points : first, that servants have 
no feeling ; and, secondly, that it is of no conse- 
quence what a servant thinks of tl^em. Thej treat 
them, accordingly, more like machines than human 
beings, and secure in return the ill-will about which 
they seem so indifierent. A master-poet has said, 

" I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though grac'd with polish'd manners and fine sense, 
Tet wanting sensibility/ the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

If this sentiment can be vindicated, what estimate 
must be formed of those who will treat with unpro- 
voked harshness such of their fellow-creatures as 
Providence may have placed for the time in a state 
of subordination to them ? Who, because they have 
the power, wiU impose upon them useless burdens, 
address them in rude language, possibly satirize their 
14 
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peculiarities, and reward their fidelity with surlj 
looks. There is a germ here which, unless nipped, 
will mature into blended coarseness and cruelty. 
And as to the emotions which conduct of this sort 
must awaken in the breasts of the injured parties, it 
implies equal selfishness and folly to contemn the 
opinions which may be formed of us by our domestics. 
They hare peculiar opportunities for learning our 
real characters, since they see us in the unrestrained 
intercourse of home ; and while they are often swayed 
by prejudice, ignorance, or passion, they are as often 
substantially correct in their estimates of individuals. 
A single servant may err ; two or three may be at 
fault ; but where successive generations of servants 
in a household concur in attributing to some member 
of the family a particular fault or vice, they are not 
likely to be far from the truth. He, in any event, 
would be an adventurous man who should ofier him- 
self to a young lady that had for years borne the 
name of a virago among all her mother's domestics ; 
and she a courageous woman, who should accept the 
hand of a suitor that had a well-known reputation 
among his servants as a petty despot, or a mai^ full 
of whims. 

While it is, on many grounds, desirable to have the 
good-will of domestics, this is an object which the 
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younger members of a family may ordinarily attain 
-without much difficulty. Where they fail, it is oftener 
from the want of consideration than from positive 
badness of temper. They are unreasonable in their 
requisitions, or thoughtless as to the time and manner 
of them. A young lady, for example, will call a 
servant from her work in a distant part of the house, 
to hand her some article which she could have got 
by walking across her room. She will issue several 
incompatible orders at once, and find fault because 
they do not attend to them all before there has been 
time to attend to one. She will send them forth on 
a long walk for some trifle, when they are fagged out 
with a hard day's work, and just preparing to go to 
bed. She will rebuke them for not answering the 
bell instantly, without giving them an opportunity to 
explain the cause of the delay. She will vent upon 
them the peevishness excited by a maternal reproof, 
by some brush with a school-mate, by failing in her 
recitations, by a mistake of her mantua-maker, or 
any of the weighty grievances which chequer the 
lives of young ladies in their teens. Everything of 
an untoward kind comes down upon the heads of the 
domestics, whether they have had any agency in 
bringing it about or not. There must be somebody 
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to scold, and who is better able to bear it, or who 
better "paid" for it, than the servants? 

I have known examples, as doubtless you have, of 
another description. I have seen a yonng person in 
similar circumstances with those just mentioned, 
whose carriage towards the domestics around her 
was marked with blended dignity and kindness. 
Aware that a life of toil and dependence must always 
involve trials, she would avoid everything which 
might needlessly aggravate their trials. Instead of 
ringing her bell on every trivial occasion, she made 
it a point to look after her small matters herself. 
When the servants were doing anything for her in 
which it was proper for her to aid them, she was nei- 
ther too proud nor too indolent to lend a helping hand. 
Remembering that they had " like passions" with 
herself, she gave them no needless provocations, made 
allowances for their faults, and when she admonished 
them did it without losing her temper. She habitu- 
ally spoke to them with kindness; dropped a pleasant 
word now and then to the chambermaid, about the 
neatness of her rooms ; to the cook, about the shi- 
ning utensils on her shelves ; and to the coachman, 
about his horses ; manifested her sympathy if any of 
them were sick ; sometimes loaned or gave them use- 
ful books ; and threw out a friendly caution if she 
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saw them sliding into any evil habits. She had her 
present reward in their respect and gratitude. They 
were always ready to serve her ; or if not, the only 
exceptions were those incorrigible characters upon 
whom kindness makes no impression. If she was ill, 
the strife was who should do most for her. When 
she went away on a journey, their eyes moistened 
with tears as she drove from the door ; and on her 
return, they greeted her with a warmth of manner 
which was even more expressive than their cordial 
salutation — " You're welcome home again.*' 

Now I do not say that it is possible for the younger 
branches of every family to compass all this with 
their domestics. But may they not make an approxi- 
mation to it ? And is it not for their own good, as 
well as for that of the entire circle around them, 
that they should make the effort ? 

I am dwelling too long, however, on this part of 
the subject, and must proceed to offer a few hints to 
domestics. There is the more necessity for this, as 
the greater portion of those who go out to service 
here are from foreign countries, and many of them 
have no counsellors except associates of their own 
age. If any of this class who are present, have felt 
in listening to the observations just made, that they 

14* 
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were not treated with this exemplary kindness in the 
families where they live, let them inquire whether the 
fault may not be chiefly with themselves. It is cer^ 
tain that the occupation to which they are devoted, is 
attended with temptations and dangers to which 
multitudes succumb. So far from going oti success- 
fully, as they might, their principles and habits, cer- 
tainly their habits, become vitiated, and families are 
less disposed to employ them than they are those 
who have barely set their feet on our soil. This very 
significant fact is.now so well established, that it has 
become common for individuals to represent them- 
selves as just arrived from Europe, who have been 
living out here for months or years. What does this 
prove but that many become spoiled even by working 
in respectable families? If we can get at the Secret 
of this, we shall be rendering a good service, both to 
domestics and employers. 

One of the defects more or less prevalent among 
servants, is, a want of inflexible integrity. The 
apostle meets this as he does severaV other faults, in 
his exhortation to them. '" Servants, obey in all 
things your masters according to theflesh; not with 
eye-service as men-pleasers; but in singleness of 
heart fearing God ; and whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men, knowing 
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that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the 
inheritance ; for ye serve the Lord Christ." "Exhort 
servants to be obedient to their own masters, and to 
please them well in aS thingis ; not answering again; 
not purloining, but showing all good fidelity ; that 
they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things." 

These instructions demand a rigid regard to truth. 
And this is precisely the point at which thousands of 
servants take their first false step. For the sake of 
some present advantage or to conceal some impro- 
priety, they utter a falsehood; and, having uttered 
one, they can with the l^ss scruple tell a second and 
a third, and so the habit soon becomes established, 
and their employers lose all confidence .in them. It 
is surprising they do not see the impolicy of this 
course, not to insist on its wickedness. Sooner or 
later their sin will find them out. If they manage 
to deceive their employers for a few times, it cannot 
last long. They have to do with people (this is at 
least true of most families) who have been deceived 
before, and who are shrewd in detecting prevarica- 
tion. And once detected in a deliberate lie, it will 
be as hard for them to mend their shattered reputa- 
tion as it is to mend a glass vase. The only security 
lies in always speaking the truth, whatever conse- 
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quences^it may involve. You will tken make sure 
of a tranquil conscience, and retain the respect of 
others, even though you may have incurred their dis- 
approbation. 

This principle of straight forward honesty should 
be enthroned not only over the lips, but over every 
part of the conduct. Some persons, when dis- 
honesty is mentioned, recur at once to forgery and 
grand larceny. They seem to suppose that it means, 
committing penitentiary offences. But this is very 
wide of the mark. The integrity I am inculcating 
will lead a domestic to identify himself with his em- 
ployer's interests, and to do for him what he would do 
for himself. Let me quote a paragraph bearing on 
this and some other points, from a very excellent 
letter addressed a few weeks since to a young woman 
at service in this city, by her father in Ireland, and 
which came casually into my hands :— 

" Our minister joins me in congratulating you on 
the high privilege you enjoy — that the lines have 
fallen to you in pleasant places — and that you are 
living in the family of a gentleman belonging to your 
own church. Now treat him, my dear child, with 
the same respect that you would me, and be as atten- 
tive to his orders as you would be to mine. Let 
nothing provoke you to leave Mm, for I fiope the 
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Lord has chosen him to be a father unto you. Pay 
every regard and respect to your master and to your 
mistress, ^nd be as watchful for their interest as if all 
was your own — not like an eye-servant, but with 
every carefulness promoting their welfare both by 
word and deed ; and the Lord will then promote your 
welfare and bless you." 

This is a brief sample of a letter of four foolscap 
pages. I cite it to illustrate the true idea of in- 
tegrity in a servant, as requiring him to do for his 
employer as he would do for himself. This is not 
merely to abstain from indictable robberies, but from 
the private appropriation oi anything belonging to the- 
house. The chief temptation to which servants are 
exposed on this point, and that to which their virtue is 
most apt to yield, appertains to articles of food in con- 
nection with needy relatives or friends. How often 
does one see, in the dusk of the evening, a female figure 
meanly clad, stooping down at some cellar window 

4 

over a basket which a crony within is quietly re- 
plenishing ! How often may you observe a similar 
figure giving a mystical rap at a gate, which brings 
out her ally freighted with provisions to be hastily 
discharged into her sack, and the gate closed again 
as gently as though it was made of feathers ! These 
are but two of the various channels through which 
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faithless domestics are in the habit of dispersing 
their employers* goods. Can it be necessary to say 
that such servants are strangers to real integrity ? 

More than this : — If honesty binds employers to 
pay their domestics the stipulated wages, it no less 
obliges the latter to a diligent and thorough discharge 
of the duties they have undertaken. It should not 
satisfy them to go through with their work in a loiter- 
ing, superficial manner, which will be allowed to pass 
simply because nobody will examine it. They should 
aim to do it as promptly and as well in the entire 
absence of any supervision, as under the eye of a 
rigid overseer ; precisely a& the pupils in our excellent 
High School are trained to observe the same deco- 
rum and study as assiduously, when left to themselves, 
as when there is a master in the room with them. 
This is the Scripture doctrine, and the apostle states 
the foundation on which it rests, to wit : that all ser- 
vice is really rendered, not to the master or employer, 
but to God — "with good will doing service as to 
the Lord, and not to men." 

Integrity demands even more than this. It re- 
quires that servants shall guard the reputation of 
their employers, and protect them and theirs, as far 
as .may be, from injury. As inmates of the house, 
they are cognizant of many things which should 
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never be breathed outside the doors. It is a breach 
of the confidence reposed in them if they either bruit 
abroad domestic secrets, or if they fail to contradict, 
when they might do it, false reports which are circu- 
lating to the injury of the family they are in. 

These are a few only of the oflSces enjoined upon 
domestics by incorruptible integrity. It is gratifying 
to know that there are many among them who under- 
stand and fulfil these high obligations. If they 
were universally recognized, the relation we are con- 
sidering would be far more agreeable to both parties 
than it too often is. 

A late British writer, addressing domestics, says, 
" Few classes in modem society are so rich as domes- 
tic servants. You have no rent, no rates to pay; 
you need buy neither coals nor candles, nor food, nor, 
clothing excepted, any of those endless commodities 
which daily tax the householdei:; and though your 
income is small, you yourself are rich, for you might 
easily save the half of it." This may sound fanciful, 
but there is substantial truth in it ; and certainly if 
it is true in England, it cannot be less so here where 
wages are so much higher. And yet we have here one 
of the principal sources of the evils which beset a life 
of service in this country. I shall not incur the charge 
of slander, if I venture to caution those to whom I 
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am now appealing, against vanity and extravagance. 
If they seek to repel the intimation by alleging that 
they are only treading in the steps of other classes, 
the fact cannot be denied, but as a precedent it has 
no force. ^ The conduct of others is no rule of duty 
for us ; nor are we ever disposed to make it a rule, 
except where inclination leads the way. Something 
may be conceded to that love of dress which is thought 
to be connatural with the female sex, but it is greatly 
to b^ regretted that this passion should ever be 
carried to an extreme by persons who have to work for 
a livelihood. There are not a few young women who 
expend all their wages upon clothing and ornaments. 
If there were any such within the reach of my voice, 
I would say to them in all kindness : " You are 
fQ^king a very indiscreet use of your funds. In so 
far as those persons are concerned whose good opin- 
ion you must desire, you are mistaken if you think 
they esteem you the more for your fine dress. S'eat- 
ness they would insist upon ; but they look upon it 
as indicating a want of judgment and of good taste, 
for individuals in your circumstances to expend all 
or nearly all their income in decorating their persons. 
This habit, too, is positively injurious to you. It 
nourishes a sinful love of display and admiration. It 
may lead you into hurtful and very perilous associa- 
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tions. It must indispose you to serious considera- 
tion on the themes which concern your eternal well- 
being. Furthermore, it prevents you from making 
any provision for the future. By depositing one-half 
OT two-thirds of your earnings in a Savings' Bank, 
which most of you might do, you would have a small 
fund to fall back upon in sickness or old age ; you 
would be able to contribute, as every One is bound to 
do, to charitable objects, even though it should be 
but two mites at a time ; and you would have it in 
your power to minister occasional relief to some 
needy relative or friend.* All these are worthy and 
useful ends ; some of them of urgent importance. 
For no one can count upon uninterrupted health; and,- 
even if you continue well, there is many a contin- 
gency which may occur to throw you out of a place. 
The thought of the alms-house cannot be agreea- 
ble to you ; but what is to preserve you from it if 
you find yourselves disabled for service, or without 
a situation, and have no resources of your own to 
draw upon ? This is superadding to the trial of inces- 

* Not, however, in the way of loans. It is a very perni- 
cious practice for young women at service to fall into the way 
of loaning money to one anoUier. Much hetter give outright, 
or refuse altogether, unless the case is a very extraordinary 
one. 

15 
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gant labor, that consciousness of impotence which de- 
grades a person in his own eyes far more than the 
mere obligation of servitude. There are those among 
your fellow-domestics, probably some of them your 
intimate friends, who, though working as hard as yon 
do, have a feeling of independence to which you must 
be strangers. They may not display as many jew- 
els, but they have a few hundred dollars in the Sa- 
vings* Bank, and a good name for frugality and in- 
tegrity among all who have employed them, and with- 
al a filial trust in Providence ; and they can afford 
to be cheerful even though * hard times' should come 
on and drive their improvident companions in shoals 
to the pawnbrokers with their costly finery." 

This is what I would say if I could get the ear of 
any of those domestics who, having taken the but- 
terfly rather than the ant for their model, would 
flaunt after the admiration of to-day, at the hazard, 
of forfeiting the comfort and respectability of to- 
morrow. 

Another prolific source of the evils incident to the 
relation under discussion, lies in the instahility and 
love of change so prevalent with domestics. 

This is an infirmity which may characterize em- 
ployers as well as servants. Whether through unfor- 
tunate tempers, or unreasonable requisitions, or from 
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"what cause soever, some families are always chang- 
ing. Good servants shrint from going to them, if 
they can avoid it, because they have no confidence 
that they will be kept more than a few weeks. But 
I have to speak at present of domestics who are 
itinerating from house to house, always seeking and 
never finding a place that will suit them exactly. 
This is frequently owing to the extravagant expecta- 
tions with yhich they set out, and the misplaced 
confidence they repose in restless, meddlesome 
acquaintances. Deceived by the preposterous re- 
ports which reached them at home about this land 
of promise, they appear to think that high wages can 
be had here without any eqmvalent ; and are sur- 
prised if the first family they engage with happens 
to be one where there is considerable hard work to 
be done. They imagine they have made a mistake, 
and, to rectify it, seek another situation. Here, 
again, to their amazement, they encounter hard work* 
Some officious friend, who preceded them to this 
country one or two years, and now assumes the port 
of an old settler, takes them in hand, and assures 
them that too much labor is exacted of them for their 
Qompensation, and that by persevering in the search 
they will before long attain the desired haven. 
They are weak enough to lend a credulous ear to 
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these suggestions, and go on spending half their time 
and money at the Intelligence offices. 

Not unfrequentl J the promise of an easier herik 
or a nominal increase of wages, will take them from 
the bosom of a Christian honsehold with its inestima- 
ble religions priyileges, into a family wherie the voice 
of prayer is never heard, and the Sabbath is turned 
into a day of pastime. And too commonly they are 
led to regard the ostensible amount of wages as the 
one controlling question which must over-ride every 
other — forgetting that a round of service in some 
situations might damage their moral principles (to 
say nothing of their worldly prospects) to an extent 
for which Galifomia would be no adequate remunera- 
tion. What a pity it is that some real friend could 
not rescue them from their blind guides, and disen- 
chant them of their illusions ! ^^ Blind guides/' I 
call these ready advisers, because such they usually 
are. And there is no greater bane with which young 
women just arrived here have to contend. Ignorant of 
the actual state of things, and very open to erroneous 
impressions, they surrender themselves to the gui- 
dance of some fellow-servant, or perhaps enlarge their 
circle of acquaintances until they get a multitude of 
counsellors. Much time is now devoted to visiting 
and receiving visits ; the various situations fiUed by 
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the coterie are compared; the new-comers hear of 
places more eligible than their own ; they are 
strongly urged to. a change ; and the usual ^^ notice" 
to their employers follows. Now it would be going 
too far to say that girls never meet with good coun- 
sellors among their own fraternity ; as it would be to 
contend that they ought, as a matter of (course, to 
remain permanently in the place they first obtain. 
But their own experience as a class might be confi- 
dently appealed to, to show that their associates are 
frequently very injudicious advisers, and that the 
more they multiply them, the worse it will be for 
them. Every respectable family has lost domestics 
in this manner who have subsequently confessed to 
them that they were made discontented by some 
officious friend, and that after repeated changes, for 
"a rolling stone gathers no moss," they heartily 
regret the loss of theif first situation, and would, if 
practicable, return to it. The lesson from this is, 
that instead of taking up ungenerous suspicions 
against your employers, you should confide in them 
until you have clear proof that they are not worthy 
of your confidence. If you perceive that they are 
people of integrity and kindness, you will find them 
much safer counsellors than four-fifths of your own 
associates. They know the ground a great deal bet- 

15* 
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ter ; they can have no motive to mislead yon ; it is as 
much for their interest as your own that they should 
give yon the best advice in their power; and the 
very circnmstance of your asking their counsel, would 
increase their interest in you and make them more 
solicitous for your happiness. Separated, too, as you 
may be, from your parents, they are your natural 
and proper friends : it is their duty to aid you, as 
they may be able ; and this duty they will cheer- 
fully perform. If this plan were generaUy pursued 
by domestics, it would redound both to their honor 
and advantage. The relation between them and 
their employers would have a character of stability 
from which it is now very remote. It would cease 
to be said of so many of them, " They never know 
when they are well off;" and they would exchange 
the profitless chase of a phantom, for the solid ad- 
vantages of a comfortable and permanent home. 

The remaining points of the case are so well stated 
by an intelligent female writer that I shall be allowed 
to quote her observations. 

*'No servant can ever rise in the world, establish 
a character, and become respectable, who is fre- 
quently changing her places : this is evident by the 
objections which are generally made against serviuits 
if they have not lived long anywhere. And they 
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are reasonable objections ; for it cannot be supposed 
that a valuable domestic Would be frequently turned 
away, that she should be unable to find a good place, 
or unwilling to keep it. A sensible girl will not 
suffer every trifle to unsettle her, nor expect to find 
perfection anywhere, at least while she is conscious 
of being imperfect herself. The customs of every 
house differ in some respect from those of others; 
and it is generally a servant's duty to ' conform to 
them, and not foolishly to say,^ ^I will not continue 
here, because I have never been used to this or that.' 
What appears unpleasant at first, may be so only be- 
cause it is new, and should not provoke you to leave 
in a hurry, till you have given it a fair trial. 

^^ There are other weighty reasons which will make 
a prudent girl observe this conduct. It is only the 
servant who has continued long in her place, and en* 
deared herself to the family by amiable behavior, 
that can reasonably expect, the assistance of her em- 
ployers in times of sickness and distress. JReal 
friends are more scarce and of greater consequence 
than young people are apt to imagine; and fre- 
quently none are so able or so willing to prove them- 
selves such, as masters and mistresses who have been 
long and faithfully served. Nor ought it to be for- 
gotten, how much is lost by remaining a few months, 
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or even a few weeks ont of place ; as the same num- 
ber of weeks or months must be labored over again 
before the loss can be repaired. Persons who are 
continuallj changing, are as often beginning the 
world afresh, and are as far from making any pro- 
gress, as the traveller who tarns back every few stepa 
and begins his journey again, vainly hoping thus to 
reach the end of it.*** 

If I refer to bad tempers as another of the evils 
against which domestics have to guard, the sugges- 
tion may be met by a counter intimation that em- 
ployers are not always perfect in this particular. 
This has been so amply set forth in thia entire series 
of Lectures, that it would be superfluous to dwell 
upon it further. It is remarkable, however, that the 
apostle has provided for the .very class of cases here 
contemplated. ^^ Servants, be subject to your mas- 
ters with all fear; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward. For this is thankworthy, 
if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
sufiering wrongfully. For what glory is it if- when 
ye be bufieted for your faults, ye shall take it 
patiently ? But if when ye do well, and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God." 

» Mrs. Taylor. 
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This is a great achievement, but by God's help not 
impracticable. In any event the duty of cultivating 
a serene, patient, cheerful, affectionate temper, i& 
just as obligatory upon servants al^ upon all other 
classes of persons. It is pleasant to meet -with those 
who possess this temper-^who can receive a hint 
without getting angry, who Stre not disturbed by the 
arrival of unexpected company, who oAn cheerfully 
surrender or exchange their "evening out" if they 
are needed at home, and who go through their work 
much oftener witLa smile or a hymn upon their lips, 
than with a sullen frown clouding their brows. Such 
a servant may bd seen sometimes among a group 
of a different type. While they aare constantly "out 
of sorts," full of grievances and heart-burnings and 
complainings, she bids them look at things on their 
bright side, reminds them of their privileges, tells 
them of those who are much worse off than they are, 
and, with a little timely pleasantry, allures them 
out of the slough upon the fr^sh green-sward. Is 
not such a temper worth having ? 

And why, besides cherishing these tempers, should 
not domestics seek to become really attached to the 
families where they reside ? Of course this cannot 
be unless they are treated with kindness ; but it is of 
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these cases I speak. In multitudes of families they 
are treated more like children than servants; why 
not repay afiFection with affection ? They have no 
better earthly friends than their employers; none 
who are doing so much for their welfare. Let them 
show, by a corresponding return, that they know as 
well how to be grateful, as their employers generous; 
and that, instead of abiding by the naked letter of 
the bond, they will perform — and find their own happi- 
ness in it — a thousand nameless and incidental offices 
which may contribute to the comfort of the family. 
The suggestions which have been made, would 
lack their most essential consummation, if I should 
close without commending to domestics the pre-emi- 
nent importance to them of personal religion. As 
responsible beings, they stand equally in need of it 
with all others of our lost race. They mttst be born 
of the Spirit; they must be united by a true faith to 
the Lord Jesus Christ; or perish eternally. Besides 
this, they peculiarly require its aid in their duties, 
their temptations, and their trials. Nothing can so 
effectually reconcile them to the occasional hardships 
of their lot, and make their labors pleasant. Genuine 
piety would be their best safeguard against the 
snares which are spread around the feet of every one 
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at service, and by which so many have fallen. It 
would tend to conciliate their employers, bepause it 
would make them worthy of their confidence. It 
would supply them with the disposition and the ability 
to be useful ; and every day brings them opportuni- 
ties of doing good. Not only have they free access 
to their associates, but Providence may put it in their 
power to confer, as His instruments, inestimable spir- 
itual blessings upon the families with whom they 
live. Many a household will bless God throughout 
eternity for having sent them, at some period, a 
Christian servant. "The Dairyman's Daughter" 
will wear a brighter crown in heaven, than throngs 
of ministers who dazzled the world by the splendor of 
their eloquence, and of laymen whose actions, if 
not their words, were ever saying, "Come, see my 
zeal for the Lord." 

The path of piety is for you, as for all, the path 
of peace and safety, of honor and usefulness. If 
you would walk in it, make conscience of the daily 
reading of the Bible, even though you be sometimes 
restricted to a few verses. Steadfastly guard your 
Sabbaths from profanation, and spend them, with 
only unavoidable interruptions, in the public and pri- 
vate exercises of religion. Endeavor to live in all 
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things according to the Soriptiires. Be earnest in 
your approaches to the throne of grace. And look 
for pardon and acceptance only through the merits of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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LECTURE VII. 



HABITS WHICH CONFLICT WITH THE TRUE IDEA OF 

HOME. 

Two points are indisputably dear, to witt that 
the Domestic Constitution id admirably adapted to 
promote hnman happiness; and that it not unfre- 
quently fails of this end or secures it in only a mode- 
rate degree. Some of the causes of this failure 
have been already pointed out, and I have now to 
mention another, viz., the inadequate CONCEPTION op 
Home which so many persons have formed, with the 
consequent disparagement of its obligations and en- 
joyments. 

It is no scandal to assert, that a large proportion 
of those who enter the conjugal state, have, at the 
period of their marriage, very little idea of the 
duties involved in that relation ; nor are they always 
made wiser by experience. In groupmg together 
individuals in families, God gives them a name and a 
16 
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place in the eartli; confides to them a sacred trust; 
clothes them mth exalted powers ; and opens to them 
sources of pure and rational felicity. With that 
spot lie connects their highest earthly responsibili- 
ties. The work they have to do there is constant, 
delicate, diflScult — closely identified with the destiny 
of states, the prosperity of religion, and the eternal 
well-being of men. It is a work which is intransfer- 
able. No head of a family may lawfully refuse to do 
it, or attempt to do it by vicar. " It is his field, and 
he must cultivate it. He must give time and care to 
it. lie must employ his best powers upon it. He 
must feel that to fill that sphere as it ought to be 
filled, is an object worthy of his life ; and one, the 
prosecution of which, instead of being thrust into 
little parentheses of time, is to be interwoven with 
all his plans, and to be recognized as one of the 
paramount earthly ends of his being. 

The man who has been led to form this estimate of 
Home, will not fail to perceive, that the mission to 
which it summons him, though an arduous, is not a 
thankless one; that since Eden was closed against 
the race, there is no garden-spot which will so well 
repay the toil bestowed upon it; and that, apart 
from the ultimate results of his exertions, his labors 
will, as he goes along, be commingled with the purest 
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pleasures which grow upon any earthly stock. In 
whatever aspect he contemplates it, whether as a field 
of duty, a theatre of usefulness, or a means of self- 
improvement and happiness, whether in its beneficent 
bearings upon the household group or upon the sur- 
rounding masses, upon the state or upon the churchy 
the stronger will become his conviction of its un- 
speakable value, and the more cheerfully will he 
strive to make his own home what it should be. 

Is it an error to suppose that these views of 
domestic life are not universally entertained ? Cer- 
tainly the impression derived from a cursory survey 
of society, is, that many persons regard their home 
very much as travellers do a hotel — as a convenient 
place for sleeping, getting most of their meals, and 
arranging their toilet, but not as the spot where 
they are to live. There is, indeed, all the difierence 
between the true conception of home and this one, 
that there is between living and staying. To adapt 
one of the received formularies of social intercourse 
to the actual state of things, the question not only 
in the circles of extreme fashion, but among too 
many business-men, should be^ not, "Where do you 
live?*' but, "Where do you stay?" And as no 
sojourner at an inn feels called upon to look after 
the domestic concerns of his host, so the persons who 
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are attached to their houses bj this precarious tie, 
are apt to leave their families to take care of them- 
selves. This, however, is to anticipate what will re- 
quire to be said in specifying some of the avocations 

ANTD HABITS WHICH COKFUCT WITH THE TKUE IDEA OF 
HOME, AED ABE PREJUDIGIAIr TO DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

I hope it will be deemed excusable, if, in doing this, 
some topics should be touched upon, which have been 
already mentioned. 

Let me refer, in the first instance, to an excessive 
devotion to gay company. 

The apostle has characterized this mode of life in 
its spiritual tendencies, in a single graphic sentence r 
^^She that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she 
Hveth." But I am now concerned with it in its 
bearings upon domestic happiness. How disastrous 
its influence is in this view, might be. pointed out^ 
if your time and patience would permit, in details 
which would fill a volume. But the point is one 
which it would be a work of supererogation to at- 
tempt to prove. Every one feels that a life spent in 
a round of gayety is utterly at variance with the 
primary obligations of the domestic compact, and 
tends to defeat its principal objects. It is not simply 
inconvenient, it is impossible, to combine with such 
a life a &itbfiil discharge of the domestic duties. 
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^ The votaries of fashionable dissipation know this, and 
have made up their minds that it is better to sacrifice 
home than to sacrifice their pleasures. Home is 
literally " sacrificed.'" Not merely is the time de- 
manded by its proper occuJ>ations, squandered upon 
their frivolities, but they lose the disposition and 
the very capacity to fulfil their household engage- 
ments. The career they have chosen brings a withr 
ering blight upon natural afiection, makes domestic 
life insipid to them, and imports into their establish- 
ment, if they were not there before, a horde of 
vagrant tempers and habits which are hostile to all 
real happiness. Without committing the injustice of 
including aU the gay in one grand indictment, it may 
be affirmed, that the ordinary tendency of the kind 
of life we are speaking of, is, to foster vanity, prodi- 
gality, ostentation:, pride, envy, detraction^ and other 
qualities no less unfriendly to the well-being of fami- 
lies. It would make a curious spectacle if some 
skilful anatomist could dissect a fashionable routj 
and present to us the various elements which compose 
it, together with the processes respectively of their 
organization and subsequent dispersion. What an 
amount of wasted time would be disclosed — ^time 
spent in preparation for the show, in the fruition of it, 
and in the review ! What anxious consultations about 

16* 
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dress; wbatlaTuVezpmditiures for ofnuneSti'; wBaT" 
pleadings with parents and husbands for this and the 
other luxury from the mercer's and the jeweller's, in 
order to compete with wealthier wives and heiresses; 
what chagrin at receiying less attention than was^ 
anticipated; what invidious comparisons between the 
present ball and those which preceded it ; what cen- 
sorious observations on dresses, faces, manners; 
what unuttered emotions of jealousy, envy, and mor- 
tification ; what secret disappointment&; what ex- 
haustion, vacuity, restlessness, petulance; what 
retrospective strictures on the whole affair, with 
sneering criticisms on obnoxious individuals; what 
large discourse on the ways and means of getting up 
an entertainment which shall at least rival this one 
and, peradventure, surpass it ! Other constituents 
would certainly be detected: there would be true 
politeness and taste ; simplicity and modes^; happy 
faces and happy hearts; rational conversation; and 
the generous outgoing <5f some of the best affections of 
humanity. But enough that the elements previously 
enumerated would be discovered, as in too many 
cases they would in an ample measure, what must be 
the effect of a course of life involving a prolonged 
series of such displays (performances, shall I call 
them?) upon domestic happiness? What is their 
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' ''legiianiate Influence upon tlie^conjugal relation ? * Am 
I wrong in sajing, to relax it ? Conjugal affection 
is a plant wliich flourishes best in the shade — ^not 
necessarily in the gloom of aflUction, but in the sweet 
seclusion of home. It may bear to be now aud then 
carried out and exposed for a while to the sun, and 
may even be made the hardier by it : but the florist 
who keeps it in the sun, will by and by see it wither. 
It is a delicate matter for a husband and wife to dis- 
cover that they are not essential to each other's hap- 
piness ; and this discovery is often facilitated by an 
engrossing devotion to gay company. The quiet of 
their own fireside — the free interchange of sentiments 
on all subjects — the cultivation of kindred tastes — 
the ripening of mutual esteem and confidence — are 
gradually replaced by the variety, the excitement, 
and the diversified fascinations, of a IHe of gayety. 
They coi^e to like the unwholesome and intoxicating 
atmosphere of crowded saloons, and to prefer the 
pleasures they find there to the tranquil enjoyment 
they once derived from each other's conversation. 
There is no positive antipathy — no unkindness — but 
they are not to each other what they once were. 
Conjugal affection, and with it, conjugal happiness, 
are on the wane with them. 
Nor is the effect less unfavorable upon the younger 
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branches of a household. There is so great an incon- 
gruity between the domestic tastes, and those which 
are fostered by a life of fashionable frivolity, that 
we, as a matter of course, expect the former to de- 
cline as the latter acquire strength. No one is at a 
loss where to look for examples of artificial charac- 
ters—characters made up, as their wardrobes are, 
for show and effect — ^good performer% in their several 
parts, but better skilled in any other drama than the 
drama of real life. How can it be otherwise with 
your children if you keep them in an unreal world; 
allow fresh fuel to be heaped daily upon their pride 
and vanity ; teach them to value mere accomplish- 
ments above solid acquisitions; and accustom them to 
look away from home for their chief gratifications ? 
" Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ?*' 
How can you look for truth, sincerity, affection, dis- 
interestedness, meekness, where you are applying a 
system of training which nurtures affectation, levity, 
and selfishness ? You would not willingly alienate 
your children from their home, nor destroy the tran- 
sparency of their characters; but you are afraid 
it may operate to their disadvantage if they do not 
circulate freely in gay society. You launch them 
forth, therefore, upon this dangerous sea, unappalled 
alike by its whirlpools and quicksands, and by the 
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wrecks which are scattered along its shores. It will 
be a marvel if the usual result does not follow — if 
your children do not lose their simplicity, if their 
interest in religion (supposing them to have had any) 
does not decline, if they do not form new and unde- 
sirable intimacies, become inoculated with a passion 
for dress and display, relinquish their useful studies, 
begin to find your society and the established routine 
of home, insipid, and, in the end, become transformed 
into sheer world-loving, worldly-minded beings. You 
would immolate them to the Moloch of fashion, and you 
have your reward. How much wiser are those parents 
who employ every suitable means to strengthen the 
domestic attachments of their children ; who can dis- 
criminate between true refinement, and that superfi- 
cial garnishing which they might get in a round of 
dissipation ; who supply them with all needful aids in 
the prosecution of their studies, aim to develop their 
peculiar powers, furnish them with innocent and 
healthful recreations, enter with a ready sympathy 
into whatever interests them, guard against losing 
their confidence, initiate them into the mysteries of 
housekeeping, form them to habits of industry, and 
so wind them around with the cords of affection, that 
they feel their Home to be 
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" a spot of earth sapremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.'' 

This is the training the Bible sanctions; and 
the families that adopt it will have their reward. 

If I specify an engrofsing devotion to busiiiess as 
another characteristic of the times, which is prejudi- 
cial to domestic happiness, I am aware how the 
suggestion will strike the minds of some of my audi- 
tors. You will feel that the pulpit is too little con- 
versant with commercial affairs to warrant it in 
obtruding advice on this subject ; and that no one 
who understood the current usages of our age and 
country, would presume to censure what you regard 
as ^' the only method in which business can be con- 
ducted with efficiency and success." I accept the 
implied admonition with all humility, but must be 
allowed to venture a step or two into this forbidden 
field. 

It is undoubtedly true that the well-known mer- 
cantile habits of the day have their origin in 
the established system which rules throughout the 
world of trade. The commercial methods of '51 are 
so unlike those even of '21, to go no further back, 
that if some venerable capitalist who finished his 
career at the latter period could be recalled to his 
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ancient haunts, he might almost imagine himself in 
another planet. Not to speak of the eflfect which 
would be produced on him by the marvellous expan- 
sion and progress impressed upon everything around 
him, he would be confounded with the imiversal hurry 
that had seized upon all the agents and implements 
of commerce, from the electric telegraph down to the 
humblest errand-boy in a counting-room. In looking 
out upon the confused scene before him, and con- 
trasting with the tranquil current upon which com- 
merce floated in his day, the warring billows through 
which it is now driving its mammoth argosies with all 
the force of Cyclopaean enginery, he would be likely 
to conjecture, either that the globe had received a 
fresh momentum and imparted it to all its appurte- 
nances, or that a generation had sprung up who were 
too mindful of the frailty of life, not to finisK at once 
whatever of business their hands might find to do, 
so as to reserve the chief portion of their days, 
whether few or many, for their families. He would 
certainly perceive, on a closer inspection, that what- 
ever might be the cause or the motive of this vast 
movement, the movement itself was too general and 
too gigantic for any one to hope to succeed in his 
plans who set himself against it or even stood aloof 
from it ; and that many sober-minded men bad of 
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necessitT committed themselres to its control, who 
had ^ little reml sympalhj with it, as a passenger 
carried off bj mistake has witb the moyement of the 
train which is sweeping him awaj from his home. 
You will not require the pulpit to concede more than 
is embraced in this conclumon, which we have attrib- 
uted to our supposed mercantile yisitor from the 
other world. And no intelligent pastor can be igno- 
rant that there is substantial truth in it ; that to be 
prosecuted at all, business must be prosecuted with 
energy ; that no man can hope to make his way in 
any department of trade against the eager competi- 
tion which will press upon him, unless he is prepared 
to bring into the amicable strife, a sagacity, integri- 
ty, prudence, and activity, equal to his neighbors ; 
and that if he neglects his business, he will soon have 
no business to neglect. 

But with all these admissions, is it quite certain 
that Home has that place in the sohemes of mercan- 
tile men generally that it should hare, or that thej 
bestow upon it the time and the care which they 
might, without detriment to their pecuniary interests ? 
Let it not be forgotten that if the counting-room has 
its claims, so has the fireside ; and that the rights of 
a wife and children are no less to be heeded than 
the wants of your customers. That must be an 
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imperatiye neceiudtj irbick mil justify a man in mar 
king himself a stranger thronghont the year in his 
own house, and in delegating to his wife the entire 
training of their offspring. This is not in harmony 
-with the spirit and design of the eonjugal relation, 
and it is imposing an unwarrantable responsibility 
upon a mother. Doubtless there are seasons of the 
year when this may be unavoidable ; but during the 
greater portion of the time, some little leisure might, 
if there were a proper desire for it, be consecrated to 
domestic affection. The too common effect of an 
engrossing and uninterrupted devotion to business, 
is to weaken by degrees the domestic ties, and make 
the duties of home less agreeable. This may be seen 
in a form too familiar to have escaped the notice of 
the most casual observers of society — I refer to the 
case of men who have toiled assiduously for many 
years to amass a fortune, in order that they might 
enjoy themselves in the bosom of their families, and 
who, having secured the fortune, and stocked a 
splendid mansion with the endless appliances of lux- 
ury, discover that the " bosom of their family*' is not 
the sphere for them ; that the process of providing 
such a home as their pride or their affection coveted, 
has been an exhausting process as to all their home- 
feelings ; and that the costly library in which they were 
17 
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to revel, and with whose treasures they were to 
enrich the minds of the delighted circle around them, 
is tame to men who have for a score of years read 
nothing hut newspapers and price-currents. All 
happiness grows out of adaptation. Heaven will 
be heaven only to the pure in heart ; and home is 
home only to those who have strong domestic affec- 
tions. A commercial life, therefore, which wholly 
severs you from your household now, and the priva- 
tions of which you submit to, because it promises at 
no distant day to secure to you the amplest opportuni- 
ties for domestic enjoyment, may, unless vigorously 
watched, cut you off as effectually from the happiness 
you are anticipating. You are now, as you imagine, 
in the condition of a poor man who has a keen appe- 
tite, and nothing to supply it ; you may then be like 
a sick man who has a loaded table before him, and 
no appetite. 

If you ask " What is to be done V different parties 
might give different answers ; and I cannot witt 
propriety attempt to reply at length. All that I 
could say has, indeed, been .implied in the observa- 
tions just made. Cultivate the domestic affections. 
Get acquainted with your wives and children. Try 
to be so indispensable to them that the sound of your 
dead-latch keys, at whatever hour, will send a thrill 
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of joy through all their hearts, and light up their 
faces with a genial smile. Let them see that you 
love them ; that it is a trial to be so much parted 
from them; and that you hasten to them, when 
released from your toils, like the bird with a choice 
morsel in its beak, to the hungry group in its nest. 
Make the most of your Sabbaths — not for devotion 
only, but for domestic happiness. Ko season is so 
busy with you but that you have one bliessed day in 
every seven, which you can spend with your families. 
And if these were always occupied as they should be, 
in bringing down upon the plants of affection the 
dew and the sunshine of heaven, and thus stimula- 
ting them to a more vigorous growth — ^if the head of 
the family, as their priest and shepherd, their guide 
and friend, would on this day faithfully endeavor to 
strengthen the bonds of mutual love, establish their 
characters on the impregnable basis of true religion. 



(( 



Allure to brighter worlds and lead the way — '* 



very much might be done to retrieve the pernicious 
effects upon domestic life, resulting from the prevail- 
ing methods of business. The thorny paths of com- 
merce would lose some of their briers ; more travellers 
would be found in the "strait and narrow way ;'' and 
many a home which is now the common-place abode 
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of an ill-assorted family, would become the seat of 
genuine refinement and elevated happiness. 

I haye to do at present, it will be temembeted, 
with certain "avocations and habits which contra- 
yene the true idea of home, and are prejudicial to 
domestic happiness." I have spoken at some length, 
in this yiew, of a life of fashionable dissipation, par- 
ticularly in its influence upon the female sex. The 
whole range of public amusements might fairly be 
cansidered as within the sweep of my subject; but 
there is one topic which it will not do to pass by. 
Equal justice ought, in a series of Lectures like this, 
to be meted out to both sexes ; and I feel bound to 
say a few words in respect to Glubs. 

One reason why I do this has been given. A 
second is, that in so far as large cities are concerned, 
one can hardly sever the mental association which 
links together Clubs and domestic happiness — or un- 
happiness. I bring against these institutions no 
wholesale denunciation. I neither say nor believe 
that all who belong to them are men of profligate 
character. I cannot doubt that they comprise indi- 
viduals not only of high social standing, but of great 
personal worth. But in dealing with the institutions 
themselves, I must be permitted to express the con- 
viction that they are unfavorable to the culture of 
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the domestic aflFections, and hurtful to the morals and 
manners of society. That this is * the common 
opinion respectipg them, is beyond a question. Of 
the respectable people t^ho pass* by any fashionable 
Club-House in an evening, the thoughts of a very large 
proportion are probably directed, for the moment, 
with the most intensity, to the homes of its tenantry, 
with the feeling, " Those would be happier homes if 
this establishment were out of the way." 

The mildest conception of these associations which 
any one can insist upon, is that given by Mr. Addi- 
son, who says, " Our modern celebrated Clubs are 
founded upon eating and drinking, which are points 
wherein most men agree, and in which the learned 
and the illiterate, the dull and the airy, the philoso- 
pher and the buflFoon, can all of them bear a part.*'* 
They must be greatly scandalized if billiards and 
cards do not enter as largely into the recreations 
they supply, as eating and drinking. There must be 
some potent attractions which can draw a set of 
gentlemen away from all other scenes and engage- 
ments, domestic and social, moral and religious, 
literary and political, and hold them together to a 
late hour for many nights in succession. If it is 

* Spectator, No. ix, 
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social reading, the authors they read may well be 
flattered with the honors paid them. If it is conver- 
sation, 



f( 



The feast of reason and the flow of soul/' 



the talkers must have rare conversational powers. 
If it is politics, the country must have some zealoHS 
patriots among her sons. If it is science, no wonder 
that under the pressure of this prodigious research, 
the lightning lends its wings to knowledge, that the 
subjugated earth hastens to reveal its deep arcana to 
mortal eyes, and that planet after planet should 
come forth out of the unfathomable abyss of space, 
and submit to be measured, and weighed, and 
chronicled, as their older sisters have been. — ^But 
this is going too far even for the charity which 
^^ belie veth all things.'' Those who hsCve never been 
initiated into the penetralia of these institutions, 
know enough of them to be satisfied that they are 
not precisely schools of science — or, if they are, that 
the sciences they exult in, are not those which soar 
towards heaven, but those whidbi have to do with the 
auriferous bowels of the earth,, and the full-fed cattle 
upon its surface. 

To come more directly to the point, the allegation 
made against these Clubs — ^made in the name of ten 
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thousand injured wives and mothers and children — ^is, 
that they become a sort of rival homb to the home 
they occupy; that the influence they exert over their 
members loosens their domestic ties, indisposes them 
to their domestic duties, and not unfrequently se- 
duces them into habits of intemperance and gam- 
bling. The clients I represent in this argument 
contend that they are an unnecessary institution — 
that where gentlemen wish to associate together for 
literary purposes, there are always within their reach 
Lyceums, Athenseums, Libraries, and Societies with- 
out number ; and that as to social relaxation, it can 
be had without setting up a quasi-monastery. They 
urge with truth, that any course of social amuse- 
ments pursued systematically and earnestly by a 
combination of gentlemen, to the exclusion of ladies, 
will as really tend to impair, as the companionship 
of cultivated women does to refine, the manners, and 
the sensibilities of the heart; that, as a matter of 
fact, those who become addicted to these coarser 
pleasures, lose their relish for the best female 
society ; and that the old home sinks in their esteem, 
as the new one rises. These charges, which cannot 
be gainsaied, bear not only upon married men, but 
upon young men ; for the tastes and habits fostered 
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by the Clubs, are precisely those which go to 
alienate them from the paternal roof, and to unfit 
them to become heads of families. — After noting 
down my own reflections on the subject, I met with 
some observations upon it by an eminent female 
writer (the best writer, probably, that sex has pro- 
duced) which one portion of my hearers at least 
will thank me for quoting : they are graphic, forci- 
ble, and suggestive. "The Clubs generate and 
cherish luxurious habits, from their perfect ease, un- 
dress, liberty, and inattention to the distinctions of 
rank ; they promote a love of play, and, in short, 
every temper and spirit which tends to undomesti- 
cote; and what adds to the mischief is, all this is 
attained at a cheap rate compared with what may be 
procured at home in the same style. A young 
man in such an artificial state of society, accus- 
tomed to the voluptuous ease, refined luxuries, 
soft accommodations, obsequious attendance, and 
all the unrestrained indulgences of a fashionable 
Club, is not to be expected after marriage to take 
very Cordially to a homey unless very e:!ttra(H>di- 
nary exertions are made to amuse, to attach, and to 
interest him ; and he is not likely to lend a helping 
hand to the union, whose most laborioua exertions 
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have hitherto been little more than a selfish strata- 
gem to reconcile health with pleasure. Excess of 
gratification has only served to make him irritable 
and exacting; it willy of course, be no part of his 
project to make sacrifices — ^he will expect to receiye 
ihem; and, what would appear incredible to the 
Paladins of gallant times, and the Chevaliers Preux 
of more heroic days, even in the necessary business 
of establishing himself for life, he sometimes is more 
disposed to expect attentions than to make advances." 
<< These indulgences, and this habit of mind, gratify 
80 many passions^ that a woman can never hope suc- 
cessfully to counteract the evil by supplying, at home, 
gratifications which are of the same kind, or which 
gratify the same habits. Kow a passion for gratify- 
ing vanity, and a spirit of dissipation, is a passion 
of the same kind; and, therefore, though for a few 
weeks, a man who has chosen his wife in the public 
haunts of fashion, and this wife a woman made up of 
aceomplishmentSy may, from the novelty of the con- 
nection and of the scene, continue domestic ; yet, in 
a little time she will find that those passions to which 
she has trusted for making pleasant the married life 
of her husband, will crave the still higher pleasures 
of the Club ; and while these are pursued, she will be 
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consigned over to solitary evenings at home, or driyen 
back to the old dissipations.'** 

If there is any real foundation for these strictures, 
it cannot excite your surprise that in vindicating the 
domestic constitution, these associations should be 
arraigned and condemned as tending to counteract 
its beneficent operation. The Family is a divine 
ordinance. It is God's institution for training men. 
It is vitally connected with the destinies of individuals 
and nations. Whatever interferes, therefore, with 
its legitimate influence, must be criminal in God's 
sight, and a great social evil. On this ground, Clubs 
are to be reprobated. They are unfavorable to the 
domestic virtues. They make no man a better hus- 
band or father, a better son or brother. If some 
have mixed in them without being contaminated, this 
is more than can be said of all. They have inspired 
many a man with a disrelish for his home ; have made 
many a young wife water her couch with her tears; 
and kept many a widowed mother walking her par- 
lors in lonely anguish till after midnight, awaiting 
the return of her wayward son from the card-table. 
Does it become a community who wotdd guard their 
homes as they do their altars, because they know 

♦ Miss More. 
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their altars will not long be worth guarding if their 
homes are desecrated, to encourage Clubs ? 

To recur once more to an inexhaustible topic, the 
true working of the domestic constitution is often 
impeded hy the indulgence of improper tempers. 

It is not sufficiently considered that all persons 
have some peculiarities of temper, and that the hap- 
piness of families , depends largely on the way in 
•which these infirmities are managed. Among the 
qualities which may be specified as most detrimental 
to domestic peace, are selfishness, deceit, imperious- 
ness, irritability, petulance, obstinacy, jealousy, 
envy, and discontent. These reptiles frequently 
infest even affectionate families ; and there is no 
family which should take it for granted that they may 
not, some of them, be lurking about its premises. It 
were a fanciful conceit to imagine that a group of 
human beings could be brought together in the confi- 
dential fellowship of domestic life, without developing 
some unworthy tempers. 



it 



The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 



}f 



The wise policy, then, is to be prepared for these 
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weaknesses — ^to aim at the muttialcoiri^'e^km and »- 
moyal of them — and, when they show themseljes^ net 
to be provoked by them into the perpetration of some 
counter sin. It wonld operate as a wholesome check 
if individuals would labor to find out what their own 
faults are. We do not 

" See oursels as others see us/' 

or wo should not be heard condemning in others, in- 
firmities which to all eyes but ours, are conspicuous 
in our own characters. This self-ignorance might be 
cured, or greatly mitigated, if we had a proper desire 
to know ourselves, or if faithful friends were not so 
scarce. What should we be more solicitous to know 
than our own faults ? and what more Valuable service 
can a friend render us than to tell us of them ? Here 
is a man who plays the autocrat in his house : what 
a pity that some one could not whisper in his ear, 
that, however becoming his carriage might be if he 
were a Persian Grandee surrounded by slaves, it is 
not just the way to treat a Christian wife and chil- 
dren. Here is a peevish, discontented woman, who, 
instead of meeting her husband with a smile who© he 
comes home wearied and harassed with his busi- 
ness, breaks out upon him with a volley of complaints 
and repinings, and pesters him with large details 
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about her petty grieyances : — what a pity that some 
one does not say to her, * Beware lest you make your 
husband's home so unpleasant to him, that when he 
wants relaxation he will go elsewhere in quest of it/ 
It must be presumed in cases like these, that the 
parties are not apprised of their faults, for if they 
were, their conduct would be*inexplicable. 

Each member of a family sees the infirmities of 
the rest ; but it is one thing to see them and another 
thing to bear with them. This we should endeavor 
to do, both for the harmony of the house and because 
we all require to be borne with in our turn. We 
may not all have bad tempers of a flagrant type, but 
we are all more or less liable to moods. We are 
affected by the weather, by health, by secret trials 
which are known only to God. These changes 
depress the spirits and indispose us for the time to 
conversation. Not that they produce sullenness. 
This is an ugly passion — the twin-sister of revenge ; 
hateful and difficult to cure ; the curse of the bosom 
that harbors it, and the bane of domestic enjoyment. 
But while the depression of spirits alluded to has no 
affinity whatever with sullenness, it nevertheless puts 
us in a position to require the indulgence of those 
into whose society we happen to be thrown. It 
unfits us for doing our part, for contributing, as 
18 
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every one is bound to contribute, to the common 
fund of instruction and entertainment. But the 
other reason for exercising forbearance is still 
stronger : this is the only way in which a family 
can get on with comfort. That house will be kept 
in a turmoil where there is no tolerance of each 
other's errors, no lenity shown to failings, no meek 
submission to injuries, no soft answers to turn away 
wrath. If you lay a single stick of wood upon the 
andirons and apply fire to it, it will go out ; put 
on another stick, and they will burn; add a half- 
dozen, and you will have a grand conflagration. 
There are other fires subject to the same conditions. 
If one member of a family gets into a passion and is 
let alone, he will cool down, and possibly be ashamed, 
and repent. But oppose temper to temper ; pile on 
the fuel ; draw in the other members of the group, 
and let one harsh answer be followed by another; 
and there will soon be a blaze which will enwrap 
them all in its lurid splendors. The venerable Philip 
Henry understood this well, and when his son Mat- 
thew, the Commentator, was married, he sent these 
lines to the wedded pair : — 

** Love one another ; pray oft together ; arid see 
You never both together angry be : 
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If one speak fire, t'other with water come ; 
Is one proYoked ? be t'other soft or dumb." 

So thought the excellent Bishop Cowper, of whom 
this remarkable anecdote is related. The wife of 
this good man was afraid he would injure his health 
by close confinement. So, one day, like a kind- 
hearted, officious wife, she went into his library in 
his absence, and gathering up all the manuscript 
notes he had been eight years collecting for his dic- 
tionary, threw them into the fire. When he came 
home, she told him what she had done. Assured of 
the kind motive which had prompted her to this act 
of Vandalism, his only reply to her was, " Woman ! 
thou hast put me to eight years study more .'" 

This, it must be confessed, is carrying meekness 
about as far as flesh and blood can ordinarily be ex- 
pected to go. But even a less measure of this 
quality would be found a great sedative to those 
ebullitions of passion which ruffle the serenity of 
households. Allied with a sound judgment and with 
true affection, it would aim at shutting out from the 
circle such topics of conversation as were known to 
produce an irritating effect upon any of the group. 

The same spirit would restrain a family from push- 
ing a question, on which they differed, to the point of 
a peremptory decision. It would admonish them 
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when the ice was beginning to quiver and crackle, 
and show them where they must stop unless they 
meant to break through. There are too many who 
refuse to see, or at least to heed, these indications, and 
whom nothing will arrest but an actual plunge into 
the wintry wave. They will insist upon their point 
with such pertinacity as to bring down at length 
that terrific "You bJioXIj' or "You 9hall not^' which 
in conjugal life is as freezing as a bath in December. 
Happy are those families where discussions never 
reach this crisis. It is said that in the business- 
meetings of that exemplary Christian Society, the 
"Friends,** there is no voting. The Clerk gathers 
the views of the members from their observations, 
and frames a corresponding minute, which, unless ex- 
cepted to, stands, without a vote, a.s the act of the 
body. This is a safe principle for households. The 
opinions of those who wear the purple can usually 
be got at without a vote; and voting sometimes 
creates a difierence of feeling, where there was 
simply a diversity of sentiment. 

But it would be endless to point out all the modes 
in which evil tempers contravene the design of the 
domestic constitution, and the occasions which arise 
in families for the exercise of the Christian graces. 
These graces lodged in the hearts of a household, 
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supply the only sure guarantee for domestic happi- 
ness. The acquisition of them is of far greater 
moment to you (I speak especially now to husbands 
and wives,) than the success of your proudest 
schemes of aggrandizement. If you would make 
them your own, you must give the Bible that place 
in your houses and in your afifections to which it is 
justly entitled. You must receive as your guest thW 
glorious Being who is the grand theme of the Bible. 
You invited him to grace your marriage-festival; for 
it was in his name and with the invocation of his 
blessing, that you were made "one flesh. '* Were 
you so inhospitable as to close your doors against him 
from that time ? Was Jesus of Nazareth the only 
one of your guests whom you neither solicited nor 
wished to return ? Is his name the only one among 
them which is not mentioned in your daily inter- 
course ? Have you reared no altar to Him ? Have 
you made Him no thank-ofifering ? Are you flatter- 
ing yourselves that you can do without Him ? Even 
if you could, such ingratitude were most unworthy of 
you. But you cannot, while you exclude Him, enjoy 
domestic happiness in its purest and highest form. 
The presence of Christ will do infinitely more for 
you than all your treasures combined. The Sisters 
of Bethany felt it, as they might, to be their greatest 

18* 
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honor, to have Him for an occasional inmate. Open 
your houses to him, and he will come, not to visit 
you, bat to ^^make his abode'' with yon. And 
once admitted there, He will alleyiate your burdens, 
solace your sorrows, and infuse such sweetness into 
every cup of domestic enjoyment, that you will bless 
God as you never did before, for "setting the soli- 
tary in families." 
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LECTURE VIII. 



HOW TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME. 

» 

Theee may be those who think that domestic life 
has been presented, in this series of Lectures, in a 
somewhat forbidding aspect. Let it be remembered, 
however, that the purpose has been throughout dis- 
claimed, of presenting a <;omplete portraiture of the 
Family Constitution, and that in selecting particular 
topics for comment, it would seem to be more the 
duty of the pulpit to animadvert on infirmities and 
faults, than to panegyrize excellencies with which all 
are familiar. That the Family is an institution im- 
pressed in every lineament with the wisdom and benef- 
icence of the Deity, that it is eminently adapted to 
promote the well-being of man, and that, as a matter 
of fact, it is, under Providence, the source and medium 
of the chief part of our earthly happiness, and insepa- 
rably identified with the general progress of the race 
in intelligence and virtue, are axiomatic truths with 
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all who receive the Bible as an inspired book. It is 
precisely because it occupies so commanding a posi- 
tion, and is clothed with so lofty a mission, in the 
affairs of our world, that it is incumbent upon us to 
guard against the evils which may conflict with its 
proper working ; and this can be done only by having 
them pointed out and our attention duly called to 
them. To infer from such an exposition that conju- 
gal felicity must be a romantic dream, or that there 
are not very many happy families, would be as un- 
warrantable as it would be to found an argument 
against the principle of republican governments, upon 
the derelictions of a particular administration. The 
only matter of surprise is, that these topics should be 
so little insisted upon ; that the weaknesses and mal- 
practices which shed a blighting influence upon so 
many Homes, should be so rarely adverted to, even 
in the Sanctuary ; that instead of imitating the in- 
spired writers, who have put on record numerous in- 
stances of these very infirmities, and taken their sub- 
lime morality into the household and applied it to 
every existing social relation, the pulpit should con- 
tent itself with the vaguest generalities about domes- 
tic life, and sedulously shun any specific reference to 
the errors which deform iti It would not be strange 
if the habitual neglect of this field on the part of the 
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Ministry generally, had generated a feeling even in 
the minds of some intelligent Christians, that it was a 
territory which lay quite beyond their jurisdiction ; that 
while it behooves them to enforce the dogmata of 
Ohristianity, to summon men to repentance and faith, 
and admonish them against all vicious practices, it is 
not their vocation to "invade the sanctity of the fire- 
side," and arraign the " venial faults" which may be 
committed there. Those who may have imbibed 
prejudices of this kind would do well to test them by 
" the law and the testimony." The more thoroughly 
they inquire into the scope and tenor of the Scrip- 
tures, the more clearly they will see that neither the 
Bible nor the pulpit can be shut up within the metes 
and bounds which they would impose ; that as moral 
accountability extends over the whole range of human 
life, and into every nook and corner of it, so it is the 
design of the Gospel to correct all the faults and fail- 
ings of men, to fit them for all their duties and temp- 
tations, their trials and pleasures ; that it comes short 
of its errand if it does not make us better husbands 
and wives, better parents and children, as well as 
exemplary church-goers and liberal philanthropists ; 
and that the only way in which it can fulfil this part 
of its commission is by being brought, in its plenary 
authority and efficacy, directly into our houses. The 
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jealousy of moral disquisitions here alluded to, is per- 
haps natural in a region where a just pre-eminence is 
assigned to the great doctrines of revelation ; and it 
may exert, in some respects, a wholesome influence. 
But it is a capital mistake to contemplate Christianity 
in one only of its aspects ; to regard it as a scheme 
of truth to be believed, and not as a system of duties 
to bo performed ; to be so engrossed with its theol- 
ogy, as to overlook its ethics; or to magnify its 
spiritual offices, those which relate to the intercourse 
of the soul with God, and to religious ordinances, at 
the expense of those precepts which pertain to self- 
discipline and to the obligations between man and his 
fellows. Neither the Saviour nor his apostles thus 
divorce faith and practice. Had their example been 
more rigidly adhered to, in respect to the class of 
duties which has occasioned these observations, the 
weeds might have been extirpated from many a do- 
mestic enclosure, where they have been suffered to 
grow in noisome luxuriance. There would, in other 
words, have been more happy homes, if the Pulpit 
had been less parsimonious of its great influence, in 
showing how homes were to be made happy and in 
helping to make them so. 

It would be going too far to assume that this is an 
art which is sufficiently understood without the aid of 
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the pulpit. The very cursory survey of our subject 
with which we have been occupied in these Lectures, 
must illustrate to every candid mind, that inadequate 
conception of home, specified as one of the chief 
sources of the evils complained of. If the fact were 
otherwise— if people generally were imbued with 
8crq>tural ideas of home — it could not be that so 
many families would submit to have their happiness 
needlessly sacrificed ; they would at least guard 
against some of the causes which disturb their 
peace. It is easy to conceive of the emotions which 
would possess the breast of a pure-minded being, 
who, with the faculty of making himself invisible, 
should go through a community in quest of scenes 
of real domestic happiness. Confining himself to 
families raised above the reach of want, and not 
suffering from either sickness or bereavements, how 
much self-made trouble would he meet with ! He 
enters a house the costly furniture and decorations 
of which indicate the opulence of the owner ; but 
indolence and inefficiency preside at the helm, 
and there is very little happiness there. In a sec- 
ond, of similar aspect, there are spells of happiness, 
but the husband is too capricious and passionate to 
allow them to last long. In a third, he finds a group 
of children who have never learned the fifth com- 
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mandmcBt, and, barring an occasional angry word or 
blow, are tolerated in their insubordination. In a 
fourth, he finds a nursery left to itself, and the ser- 
vants for the most part in the occupancy of the prem- 
ises, the wife and mother haying more taste for com- 
pany and visiting than for domestic affairs. In a 
fifth, the machinery would move smoothly but for the 
presence of a spoiled child. In a sixth, a spirit of 
selfishness is eating out the core of all genuine affec- 
tion. In a seventh, the introduction of a son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law, whose tastes are uncongenial 
with their own, has cast a gloom over the house. In 
an eighth, an unjust distribution of the property has 
soured the feelings of the members against one 
another. — And thus the supposed stranger might go 
on indefinitely, discovering families which ought to 
be happy, and the causes of whose unhappiness are 
really within their own control. 

If this shows anything,^ it shows that the true idea 
of Home is not appreciated, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, no adequate exertions are made to secure its 
proper ends. Eightly considered, there are no duties 
laid upon us of a more imperative and momentous 
character than those pertaining to home. It is there 
the work of eduoation is to be carried forward ; not 
there exclusively, but there primarily. By ," educa- 
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tion," is not meant teaching children to read and 
cipher and sew ; but the entire training of the house- 
hold, in all their physical, intellectual, and moral 
powers, for time and eternity. It is a place of train- 
ing as well for parents as children. All the members 
of the family, from the oldest to the least, are daily 
acting upon one another : the very infant-in-arms is 
unconsciously exerting an influence upon the vene- 
rable grandmother, who renews her maternal joys in 
watching its happy smiles. The husband and wife 
are moulding each other's principles, and shaping 
each other's destiny. AH the arrangements of the 
family ; all their plans ; all their intercourse ; every 
incident of the busy day down to the accidental fall 
of a child or the call of the post-man ; every word 
uttered, down to the tart answer of some irritated 
youth, or the sparkling facetiee of the dinner-table ; 
all are so many agencies in the great jf ork of educa- 
tion. And they are plying their varied powers 
without intermission. Whatever comes within their 
reach is as certain to feel their influence, as the plant 
you set out in your garden is to feel the effect of the 
grateful warmth of June and the frosts of December. 
And the peculiarity of the case is, that the materiel 
cast into this alembic and on which its mighty 
forces expend themselves, is, human character — a 
19 
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rational, responsible, indestructible subsistence, wbich 
is (in all ordinary cases) to bear the identical linea- 
ments now impressed upon it, through an eternity of 
perfect joy or unmitigated sorrow. Thi% is the true 
conception of home ; and every view of it is radically 
defective, which excludes the ideas of God and 
heaven and eternity ; which fails to recognize it as 
the appointed theatre where the little group who 
dwell together in the tenderest earthly fellowship, 
are, by God*s blessing, to train up each other for 
*^ glory, and honor, and immortality." It is not 
possible for a man who forms this estimate of home,, 
to think lightly of its claims. So far from pushing 
its requisitions aside on every trivial occasion — so 
far from imagining that they may be referred to 
those brief interstices of time, which sloth or mere 
convenience or languid inclination chooses to redeem 
from secular care and social pleasure, he will feel 
that next to the obligation of giving himself up to 
God, to be saved through the blood of Christ and 
renewed by his Spirit, his prime duties are those he 
owes to his family. And he will regard with a jeal- 
ous eye, every interest which threatens either to 
rival this one in his esteem or to divert him from its 
intransferable engagements. 

It might be instructive to consider in this connec- 
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tion the signal advantages pertaining to a little com- 
munity like the family, for carrying forward such 
educational processes as are here referred to. But 
without expatiating on that point, let it be noted that 
if the great ends of the domestic constitution are 
those which have been specified, it is the palpable 

DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER OF A HOUSEHOLD, TO DO ALL 
THAT HE CAN TO MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE, AND TO 
INCREASE THE HAPPINESS OF THE FAMILY. 

The parents must take the lead in this. Home 
will be in their children's eyes, very much what it is 
in their own ; for even our young children have ordi- 
narily sagacity enough to see whether we think home 
is of any importance. We shall in vain labor to fos- 
ter their domestic sympathies, if the whole current of 
our example goes to disparage domestic enjoyments. 
What impression, for example, must be made upon the 
minds of children whose parents spend only an occa- 
sional evening at home, and make parties and amuse- 
ments the burden of their conversation at the table ? 
Or what inferences must a group of children draw, if 
they have a father who takes no interest either in 
their studies or their recreations, and never proposes 
to them anything which may promote their happi- 
ness ? It would be a marvel if these children should 
grow up with any strong domestic feeling. This 
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lasting ice. Tho blessings garnered up tere for the 
poor, are as priceless in value as they are diversified 
in character ; and none among them are more patent 
to the eye, than those which pertain to the develop- 
ment of the social sympathies and the cementing of 
domestic attachments. Nor is it these weekly re- 
unions of the sons of toil, which furnish the only 
illustration of the salutary effect of the Sabbath upon 
the homes of a people. No family can habittmlly 
" remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,'* without 
being drawn more closely to each other's hearts, and 
having the cords strengthened which bind them to 
their home. Even where the day is not regarded as 
it should be, it makes itself felt to that degree that 
many families, if it were withdrawn, would soon fall 
to pieces: they have not cohesion enough to hold 
together without the unrecognized restraints and 
stimulants imposed upon them by its indirect influ- 
. ences. 

No less salutary is Family Worship as a means of 
promoting domestic happiness, and adding to the 
attractions of home. It is something to bring the 
members of a family together twice a day. For " in 
proportion as the subjects of mutual obligation live 
apart, they will cease to care for one another. No 
customs of society are laudable or safe which tend, in 
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intercourse of the family may be made both improv- 
ing and agreeable, if we choose to draw upon our 
own resources, and encourage our children to draw 
upon' theirs. It requires an effort to do this habitu- 
ally — a greater effort than some are disposed to make. 
There are treasures of knowledge in many families, 
sufficient, if properly applied, to throw a charm 
around their familiar intercourse, but which, in so far 
as domestic culture is concerned, might as well be in 
the bottom of the sea; for they are never brought 
out, except at the bidding of strangers. 

Perhaps no father ever understood the secret of 
making a happy home, better than the Rev. Legh 
Richmond. Keenly, if not morbidly, alive to the 
dangers incident to the promiscuous and daily com- 
mingling of boys in the streets, and the perils which 
beset a life of frivolous dissipation, he spared no 
pains to supply his children with affluent means of 
enjoyment at home. " He had recourse to what was 
beautiful in nature or ingenious in art or science ; 
and when abroad, he collected materials to gratify 
curiosity. He fitted up his museum, his auctarium, 
and his library, with specimens of mineralogy, instru- 
ments for experimental philosophy, and interesting 
curiosities from every part of the world. He had his 
magic-lantern to exhibit phantasmagoria, and teach 
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feeling, it should be remembered, is already there ; 
we have not to create, but to foster it. Our office is 
to refrain from all that may interfere with it, and to 
use wise and gentle means for aiding its healthful 
development. Whatever multiplies the attractions 
of home, will conduce to this result. The youth 
will bend his steps where he has the best prospect of 
enjoying himself. It is a wise economy, therefore, 
to extend and vary the rational amusements of a 
family. Wherever there is a talent for music, or 
drawing, or an aptitude to a particular science, it 
should be cultivated. If children can be made prac- 
tical botanists or mineralogists, the collecting of spe- 
cimens will answer the double purpose of invigorating 
their health, and adding to their stock of useful know- 
ledge. Books may be made an unfailing source of 
interest, especially w^en the youthful readers are 
encouraged to converse about the topics which have 
occupied them. The more their avocations are no- 
ticed by the older members of the family, the more 
are they clothed with a certain dignity in their own 
eyes. We render a happy child a substantial ser- 
vice, when we get him to show us the picture over 
which he is hanging with rapt attention, or go out 
with him to look at the rabbit, with whose rations he 
BO often hurries away from the table. The ordinary 
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LECTURE IX, 

now TO DEAL WITH OFFENCES AND INJURIES. 

• 

We read that on a certain occasion, after our 
Saviour had propounded one of the mysteries of his 
religion to his disciples, some of them exclaimed, 
" This is an hard saying : who can hear it ?" There 
may be individuals who will be disposed to make the 
like exclamation on listening to the command He has 
laid down respecting offences and injuries. Mobe- 

OVER, IF THY BROTHER SHALL TRESPASS AGAINST 
THEE, GO AND TELL HIM HIS FAULT BETWEEN THEE 
AND HIM ALONE: IF HE SHALL HEAR THEE, THOU 

HAST GAINED THY BROTHER.* Certain it is that this 
is a command which runs counter to the natural feel- 
ings of the human heart, and one which ^^ flesh and 
blood'* would never have prescribed, nor without the 
aid of Divine grace, will ever be likely to comply 

* Matt, xviii. 15. 
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couraging the trifling and often pernicious amuse- 
ments of the world.*' And, as might be supposed, 
he did not expend all this patient and generous care 
upon his home in vain. One of his daughters says: 
^^Our dear father has succeeded in making his home 
dear to all his children. Home was never talked of 
-without emotion by any of them. They left it with 
regret. They returned to it with the fondest affec- 
tion, and connected with it every endearing associa- 
tion. No patriot Israelite ever sang of the place of 
his nativity with more enthusiasm, * Let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jeru- 
salem above my chief joy.' Our beloved parent's 
integrity and uniform consistency engaged our 
esteem; and the multiplied resources of innocent 
gratification which surrounded us, won our regard." 
It is not in the power of every parent to copy Mr. 
Richmond's example in all its details ; but, if house- 
holds generally could be transfused with his spirit^ it 
would more than quadruple the aggregate amount of 
domestic happiness in the world. This, in truth, is 
what we most need — ^the disposition, the habitual pur- 
pose and effort — ^by the blessing of God, to make our 
homes happy. Those who have not pondered the 
matter, will be surprised to learn how much more 
they can accomplish in this direction, than they have 
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been wont to suppose ; and the importance of the ob- 
ject entitles it to their most serious attention. One 
of the ablest writers of the age has observed that, 
**the recollection of a thoroughly happy childhood 
(other advantages not wanting) is the very best prep- 
aration, moral and intellectual, with which to en- 
counter the duties and cares of real life. A sunshiny 
childhood is an auspicious inheritance, with which, as 
a fund, to commence trading in practical wisdom and 
active goodness. It is a great thing only to have 
known by experience that tranquil, temperate felicity 
is actually attainable on earth ; and we should think 
so, if we knew how many have pursued a reckless 
course, because — or chiefly because — they had early 
learned to think of Happiness as a chimera, and had 
believed momentary gratifications to be the only sub- 
stitute placed within the reach of man. Practicable 
happiness is much oftener wantonly thrown away, 
than really snatched from us ; but it is the most likely 
to be pursued, overtaken, and husbanded, by those 
who already, and during some considerable period of 
their lives, have been happy. To have known noth- 
ing but misery, is the most portentous condition 
under which human nature can start on its course."* 

* Isaac Taylor. 
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It is an affecting confirmation of this last remark, 
that of some six or seven hundred convicts in one 
of the Penitentiaries of a neighboring State, about 
three-fourths, as was ascertained in the progress of a 
recent investigation, were men who had either had 
no homes, or unhappy homes. The youth who goes 
out into the world from a bad home, lacks the best of 
cJl restraints and safeguards, next to those of per- 
sonal religion. He has no poet to appeal to, or only 
one whose influences accelerate his downward course. 
No venerable form of an affectionate father rises up 
to admonish him against the specious temptation with 
which he is dallying — no mother's hand pressed upon 
his infant head, as he kneeled at her feet in prayer — 
no gentle sister ministering to his daily pleasure with 
her unsolicited offices of kindness — no scenes of bois- 
terous mirth with laughter-loving brothers — no cheer- 
ful studies — no jovial vacations — ^uo morning and 
evening gatherings around the family-altar — ^no tran- 
quil Sabbaths, with their lessons of heavenly truth, 
and especially that most sublime and precious of all 
truths — 

■ " How guiltless blood for guilty man wiw shed — " 

no reminiscences like these come thronging around 
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him, like a guard of angelic sentinels, to rescue him 
from the impending danger. The place he called his 
home, is defined in his experience with a blot. His 
associations with it are of jealousies and bickerings — 
of falsehood and selfishness — of oppression and aUen- 
ation— of terror and cruelty. And if the thought 
of it recurs to him in the moment of his peril, it will 
be likely to inflame his passions, and precipitate him 
into the chasm at his feet. — The counterpart of this 
portraiture is too often met with in real life, to require 
to be delineated — ^the case of young men, who had 
severed, in a career of dissipation, every strand 
which bound them to virtue, but one ; and who had 
at length been reclaimed from their excesses by the 
constant, persuasive influence of a blessed home, 
long abandoned by them, and perhaps now broken 
up, but so enshrined in their memories as to have be- 
come a part of their very being. 

Some of the expedients for making home attrac- 
tive and increasing the happiness of a family, have 
been hinted at. May I refer >again to a topic fre- 
quently introduced in these Lectures, the importance 
of cultivating the affections ? Home can never be 
what it was designed to be, without love. Founded 
as the conjugal relation is in the mutual suscepti- 
bility of love between the sexes, love is no less the 
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fdndamental law of all the relations derived from it. 
It is as essential to the true working of the domestic 
constitution, as the atmosphere is to respiration. No 
available means for fostering it should be neglected. 
It should be made, as far as possible, the main spring 
of that order and obedience which are so often 
secured by the exercise of mere authority. To 
accomplish this may in certain cases be a work of 
some difficulty. Not to speak of the adverse tem- 
pers which may be found among a family of children, 
parents may have to contend with moroseness, aus- 
terity, irritabiUty, or other infirmities of their own, 
which, if indulged, will be very unpropitious to the 
growth "of affection. It is to be apprehended that 
the clock Jike precision and symmetry which prevail 
in some households, must be ascribed more to these 
ungracious qualities in the parents, than to the free 
spirit of love. They forget that in the matter of 
domestic subordination, the means are of no less im- 
portance than the end. They pride themselves, it 
may be, in having a family that move at their bid- 
ding, like a well-disciplined military corps on. drill — 
the grand consummation in tactics being to make 
men as much like- machines as possible, as the last 
achievement in mechanics is, to clothe a machine 
with the physical powers of man. But does it never 
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occur to them that the rigorous process by which this 
high state of discipline has been brought about, 
mighty if applied at home, be fatal to all filial affec- 
tion? There are possibly among these rank and 
file, men who, if they dared, would send a bullet 
through their commander's heart; and whole pla- 
toons who look upon him only with aversion. Would 
they purchase domestic order at this price ? Home 
is neither a barrack nor a House of Refuge. An 
intelligent stranger would derive no satisfaction 
from observing the punctuality of your household, 
the studied decorum of their manners, their def- 
erence to your commands, and the neatness of 
their rooms, if he saw, as he went through your 
mansion, placards suspended here and there with a 
tedious schedule of petty rules, all enforced by pains 
and penalties ; or, if, in the absence of these mani- 
festoes, he had reason to suspect that the result was 
brought about by a system of this kind. We may 
tolerate something like this in a school, but it is in- 
congruous in a family. " Children may be governed 
at school by motives of fear without entirely depra- 
ving their sentiments ; because school is not their all ; 
and they have still a home and a sphere of love to 
think of. But to rule them in any such way at home 
itself, is to wind out of their hearts, by a slow but 
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certain process, every root atid fibre of the affec- 
tions ; nor will it fail to render them in the end, 
murky, obdurate, crafty, selfish, and malign.*' 

There is a " more excellent way*' of securing filial 
obedience. Love will do more than authority. Not 
blind, capriciotis, fitful affection, but affection guided 
by wisdom, sustained by fortitude, illumined by a 
prevailing cheerfulness, and nurtured by a genuine 
faith. This divine sentiment enthroned in a pa- 
rent's heart, will make his duties delightful, and 
enkindle a corresponding sentiment in the breasts of 
his family. Its tendency, at least, will be to neu- 
tralize selfisTi predilections, and by multiplying the 
enjoyments of the circle around him, to invigorate 
their home-feeling. The same influences which ce- 
ment a household to each other's hearts, consecrate 
in their affections the roof under which they dwell. 
The more tenderly they become allied together, the 
more they will strive to make their home what it 
should be — a scene as well of present happiness as 
of training for the future. Such a family will neither 
spend their lives in getting ready to live ; nor keep 
up an establishment merely to exhibit it and them- 
selves to visitors. It is their Home. Cheerfully 
extending its hospitalities to friends and strangers, 
they nevertheless foster it as the source ^^^ which 
^O- 
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they derive their purest earthly felicity. Their 
various occupations are pursued, and their several 
gifts cultivated, for the common welfare. The father 
does not deem it a waste of his intellectual wealth, to 
distribute it, as occasion serves, among his children ; 
nor is that, in his view, a lost piece of humor which 
makes the ceiling ring with their shout of laughter. 
A son reduplicates the pleasure his book Affords him, 
by bringing it down from his room to read choice 
passages to the group around the sofa-table. The 
daughter, lately from school, dedicates her accom- 
plishments to the sacred cause of domestic happiness. 
Ever ready to oblige a friend or a social party with 
her harp or piano, she values her music no less for 
its own sake ; a,nd feels that, it is answering its 
noblest ends, next to the praise of Jehovah, when it 
is soothing the care-worn spirit of her fath^, or 
throwing its magic spell around a brother who is 
growing impatient of the monotony of home. And 
the mother — how superfluous to add, that the mother 
of a circle like this, employs all her resources in for- 
warding the common end; that she is prompt in 
detecting, and, if possible, extinguishing elements of 
discord, and sagacious in devising fresh means of en- 
joyment ; that her pure and disinterested affection 
blends |^^ce and with equal facility, with every 
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joyous and every sad emotion in the experiences of 
her family ; • and that the loftiest earthly aspirations 
of her nature are satisfied in the consciousness that 
she is the loved and loving queen of a happy house- 
hold. 

If domestic scenes like this are to be found at all 
in our world, it is well for those who would have 
them ^renewed in their own families, to understand, 
that they follow, with very rare if any exceptions, 
only in the train of true religion. This may strike 
with surprise individuals who have imbibed the vul- 
gar prejudice against religion as enjoining a gloomy 
and ascetic life. There never was a grosser libel 
upon Christianity published than this. " The voice 
of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of the 
righteous." The very being of the family is to be 
traced, under God, to the Bible.* Where there are 
no Bibles, it may almost be said there are no fami- 
lies. The Bible defines the duties incident to the 
several domestic relations, supplies the proper motives 
for the performance of them, and fosters the spirit 
which makes them tributary to the common happi- 
ness. We have just seen that to make our houses 
what they should be, the affections must be cultivated, 

* Vide Lecfc. I. 
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and each individual must co-operate with the rest in 
enlarging the means and implements of enjoyment 
But to do this effectually we need superhuman aid. 
There are serious obstacles to be overcome. Self- 
ishness, pride, vanity, deceit, envy, resentment — 
■wherever there is a human heart, one must be pre- 
pared to encounter a brood of evil passions. Then 
there are the hindrances ''from without,*' — the per- 
plexities and sorrows which are bound up in our 
heritage of life^ and from which no station or occu- 
pation is exempt. No earthly or finite agency is 
powerful enough to cope with difficulties like these. 
The love of God is the only adequate solvent for 
human selfishness. The sympathy of the Divine 
Comforter is the only sufficient balm for real sorrow. 
Omnipotent grace is the only influence which can 
take the snare out of our pleasures, and make pros- 
perity safe for us. 

Besides, we are so constituted that we must be at 
peace with God before we can be at peace with our- 
selves. The grand necessity of our nature is, to be 
reconciled to God and renewed in his image. No 
less in mercy to us than in vindication of his own 
prerogative. He has so formed us that we can find our 
perfect satisfaction in Himself alone, and that until 
we have attained this, we must forego the plenary 
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enjoyment even of our best earthly blessings. The 
religion which is indispensable to fit us for heaven, is 
our best preparative for the responsibilities of the 
present life : and ragged as its paths sometimes are, 
it is still an animating truth, that 

''Thehili of Zion yields 

A thousand sacred sweets, 
Before we reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets." 

Can you doubt this in respect to the Family? 
Go through society, then, and see whether there are 
any happier households than those which acknow- 
ledge the benign sway of the Gospel. Perfection 
you will not look for this side of heaven : the trail of 
the serpent is over all our flowers. But in ordinary 
cases, you will be able to gauge the real happiness 
of families by the degree in which they submit them- 
selves to the teachings of the Bible. The moment 
you succeed in establishing the Bible in a house, you 
open there a fountain of pure enjoymejit. Not, in- 
deed, by merely depositing in the library a copy of 
the Sacred Scriptures: these may be foimd in all 
the bravery of splendid embellishments and gold 
clasps, in many a mansion where the same mission 
would be fulfilled about as well by copies of the San- 

20* 
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Bcrit as of the English version. But let the great 
truths of the Bible 1be lodged by th« Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of a family, and then see whether a blessed 
transformation does not gradually pass over them. 
If the usual efiFects follow, ill tempers will begin to 
decline, and duties will be gone about with a lighter 
step; there will spring up a more generous interest in 
each other's welfare, with a mutual spirit of meekness 
and conciliation ; the parents will feel their sceptre 
grown lighter, and the children will find the path 
of obedience strei^n with fresh flowers ; a serene 
atmosphere will be diffused through their habitation ; 
they will enjoy their mercies with a keener zest, and 
bear their trials with greater equanimity ; a substan- 
tial addition will have been made to their daily hap- 
piness, and their characters will undergo a corres- 
ponding improvement in symmetry and genuine 
refinement. These results are predicted with confi- 
dence, because they are precisely what might be 
anticipated from the nature of the case, and what we 
actually see in numerous examples around us. It is 
also to be noted, that the Bible is equally adapted to 
families in all situations, and to the manifold changes 
which diversify the course of domestic life. No 
family can safely dispense with its presence. It has 
its lessons of resignation and content for the cottage, 
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and its lessons of moderation and humility for the 
palace. It is fitted alike to restrain the excesses of 
the dissolute, and to arouse the dormant energies of 
the slothful. It speaks with equal authority and 
wisdom to the father and the child, to the master 
and the servant. It is the best of all companions to 
the widow who is left, with perhaps a scanty com- 
petence, to train up, single-handed, a family of chil- 
dren. What could such a widow do without the 
Bible? It is, indeed, essential to all families in 
times of affliction. These are seasons which expose 
to the devotees of the world, their real poverty, even 
in the midst of pomp and splendor. The unsolaced 
sorrows of the great are enough to move the pity of 
the pious poor. But they require the Bible no less 
in their prosperity. A family revelling in opulence 
and gayety, living for this world and reckless of 
eternity, is like a gallant ship under full sail amcmg 
reefs and quicksands, without a helm. Nothing, 
under God, can save them except the Bible. In one 
sense, they may have this now. It has a place on 
their tables; they assent to its doctrines; they so far 
conform to its ordinances as to go to the Sanctuary 
of a Sabbath morning; they may even have made a 
profession of Christianity. But if this is all, the 
Bible has but begun its work among them. They 
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stin bear tlie image and gnperecription of the world; 
and their religions profession means no more than 
the Dei gratia impressed on an imperial coin. Reli- 
gion most be eyerything or it is nothing. We need 
never expect it to enrich onr families with its bless- 
ings, if we treat it with the disparaging indifference 
bestowed so often npon a poor relative whom one 
feels eqnallj afraid to torn away and ashamed to 
entertain. Nor shall we fare any better if we simply 
nse religion, as the Bible is nsed in a coronation 
pageant, to embellish onr gentility and impart dig- 
nity to our social state. Chnstianity is neither to be 
thrust into a comer, nor etherized upon a tripod, and 
brought out only to grace our festivals and funerals. 
This is not to have "the BiBLfi in the Family." 
It must be there as a text-book for daily study. 
Its sublime teachings must be lud up in the hearts of 
the household. They must cherish it with reveren- 
tial affection* They mui^t make it their chart and 
guide. They must show their veneration for it by 
adjusting their domestic economy to its models ; by 
discarding what it forbids, atid practising what it 
enjoins, in temper, conversation, and conduct; and 
by a trustful recognition of the God it reveals, in 
their plans and aims, their duties and recreations. 
This is what the Bible claims; and the families that 
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concede it, will not be left to guess at the meaning 
of that pregnant Scripture, "Them that honor me, I 
-will honor." 

There are two institutions which will naturally 
suggest themselves to every thoughtful hearer, as 
having a most intimate connection with this part of 
our subject, to wit : the Sabbath and Family Wor- ' 
ship. The Bible is sure to carry them into every 
house where it is itself admitted, and they, in turn, 
sustain and inorease its influence. It would occupy 
too much time to show at large, how effectually the 
Scriptures contribute to domestic happiness through 
the medium of these institutions. Let it simply be 
observed, as regards the first of them, that the Sab- 
bath supplies the only season which the great mass 
of men are allowed to spend at home. Stern neces- 
sity drives them abroad during the six working days. 
They are off, after a hurried meal, early in the morn- 
ing, carrying their coarse noonday lunch with them, 
and return at evening tired and hungry, scarcely in 
time to find their younger children out of bed. What 
room is there here for the culture of the domestic affec- 
tions ? If it were not for the Sabbath, the laboring 
classes would have, in the meaning which we attach 
to the word, no Homes. " Their natural affections 
would be blunted, and a diminished interest in each 
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tian, for tliese two firiends to allow themselyes to 
be separated by this merely ima^nary offence? 
Would not the first one hare deserved to lose a friend 
if, instead of pursuing this straightforward course, he 
had brooded over his fancied wrong, or talked of it 
to other persons, until he had poisoned his mind 
against his brother, and brought himself to see every- 
thing he did and everything he left undone through 
a false medium ? 

And even where the offence is real, the method 
here enjoined will commonly heal the breach. The 
way to accelerate a final rupture is to stand aloof: 
if you would prevent this, "go and tell him his 
fault." If this is done in a proper spirit and at a fit- 
ting time, you will be likely to return loaded with his 
thanks and re-assured of his fi*iendship. ^^ Kebuke a 
wise man, and he will love thee." ** He that rebuketh 
a man, afterwards shall find more favor than he that 
flattereth with his tongue;** For the more such an 
one reflects on the subject, the more he vnll be im- 
pressed with the value of a friend who has given that 
rarest proof of friendship, telling him of his faults. 
And this suggests, as a third motive for the perform- 
ance of this duty, that it is adapted to benefit the 
parti/ reproved. 

It is a true proverb, that " he who would know his 
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own faults, had need have either a faithful friend or 
a bitter enemy." The mild and Christian reproofs of 
such a friend are like an excellent oil to a wound, to 
mollify and heal it. If we are to "do good to all men 
as we have opportunity, especially to them who are of 
the household of faith,'' we must not neglect this duty, 
for it is a chief means of doing good. To aid in cor- 
recting a friend's infirmities or faults, is to render him 
a most substantial service. It is removing a source 
of discomfort to himself and others, supplying him 
with additional means of enjoyment, and enlarging 
his capacities of usefulness. And this, surely, is 
doing him good. 

Our Saviour also looks to the good of the oflFend- 
ing party : " If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother." Thou hast not only preserved him as 
a friend, but thou hast recovered him to the path of 
rectitude and piety ; thou hast brought him back to 
the line of his duty, and saved him from the perils in 
which he had involved himself. This is an object 
worthy the ambition of any man who desires the well- 
being of his kind. If you deal with an erring bro- 
ther in the spirit of this admirable rule, you may, by 
the blessing of God, be instrumental in conferring 
upon him favors of more value than a diadem. Not 
only, are the immediate parties benefitted by this 
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tion ; a public one it cannot be expected to endure. 
Such an admonition implies a bad temper — at the 
least a self-righteous or an imperious spirit on the 
part of the reprover. And it looks more like a design - 
to expose the infirmities of the erring party than to 
bring him to repentance. A public offence may in- 
deed demand a public rebuke. " Them that sin, [i. e. 
openly and flagrantly] rebuke before all." And thus 
Paul reproved Peter at Antioch. But it is of pri- 
vate offences our Saviour speaks in the text. These 
are to be dealt with in private. For our own good 
requires this. There is great danger, if we attempt 
to administer a public reproof for a private grievance, 
that we may be carried away by pride or resentment. 
Religion too may suffer, and must suffer by any 
needless exposure of the faults and failings of its dis- 
ciples. And as to the offender himself, a public 
admonition will in ordinn^ry cases be more likely to 
injure him than to do him good. — Something more is 
necessary than to go to him alone on this painful 
errand* Regard must be had both to his state of 
mind, and our own. 

" He that reproveth a ,scorner, getteth to himself 
shame." The principle involved in this aphorism 
must be adhered to. We must not approach with a 
rebuke, one who is in 9* scornful, or an angry mood. 
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We must wait till the excitement of passion has sub- 
sided, and reason has resumed its swaj. It were 
very ill-judged, too, to break in upon one with a re- 
bake, either in a season of joy or sorrow. This 
would savor of envy or of severity. Before a surgeon 
performs a hazardous operation, he is very careful to 
have his patient in a proper physical condition. Ope- 
rations in moral surgery are no less delicate, and re- 
quire equal caution on the part of the practitioner. 
In both kinds it is true that no skill in the manipu- 
lation will compensate for want of judgment as to the 
necessity, the time, and the adjuncts of the perform- 
ance. Many a man has died from an amputation, 
not because his limb was cut off, but because it was 
cut off at the wrong time. And many an erring friend 
or brother has been driven farther from truth and 
duty, by the harsh and ill-timed rebuke of some 
zealous acquaintance. 

And this suggests the observation, that it is of the 
last importance that the reprover attend to the state 
of his own spirit, and go about his work in a way 
perfectly suited to the delicate and difficult office he 
has in hand. He needs to have his own temper 
under great control, and to be free from revengeful 
and imcharitable feelings. It demands, also, nearly 
as much meekness to administer a reproof properly, 
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as to receiye one. ^'Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, je which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted." We are all liable to be 
betrayed into sin, and this is a good reason ifhj 
we should be meek and gentle in dealing with the 
sins of others. Had Job's friends been more mind- 
ful of this, they would have spared some of the re- 
proaches with which they so harshly upbraided the 
afflicted patriarch. How different was the language 
of David to Saul in that memorable interview between 
them in the wilderness of Engedi, whither Saul had 
pursued him with a chosen troop of three thousand, re- 
solved upon his death ! Thrown by Providence in the 
power of his intended victim, David, instead of de- 
stroying his life, clips off the end of his robe, and 
presently addresses to him that eloquent and affect- 
ing remonstrance which breathes throughout the 
beautiful spirit of the sweet singer of Israel. Even 
the rugged heart of Saul was touched as though it 
had been pierced by the spear of Ithuriel, and he 
was dissolved in tears. "Is this thi/ voice, my son 
David?" he cried: "and Saul lifted up his voice and 
wept." It is the words of love, not the words of 
anger, that make their way through the joints of the 
harness and reach the vital parts. He must be a 
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rare specimen of callous humanity who can withstand 
a merited reproof couched in suitable terms, and ad- 
ministered in a mild and feeling manner. This is 
precisely the sort of reproof wTiich men who have 
done wrong are apt to dread. If the injured party 
would come to them inflamed with resentment and 
pour out a volley of abuse, they could get along with 
it: because this would arouse their own passions, 
and they could return railing for railing. But what 
they secretly fear is, that that injured friend or 
brother may come to them alone, in some tranquil 
hour, and tell them their fault in such a frank, gentle, 
and Christian way, that they can no more resist it 
than the premature icicles of an autumnal night can 
resist the sunshine which comes in the morning to ex- 
hale them. No one is over-fond of having " coals of 
fire heaped on his head;*' and no one certainly is 
in more imminent danger of this infliction than he 
who has reason to anticipate such a visit from 
an injured friend as has just been hinted at. The 
part of wisdom for him would be to steal a march 
upon his friend, and go to him with a manly apo- 
logy or explanation. This would save his friend's 
feelings and keep the coals of fire from his owB head. 
But if he does not come to you, you must go to him. 
He has committed the ofi'ence, and as a loyal subject 
22 
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you cannot disobey the command — " Go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone." But by all 
means let your manner and language assure him that 
you come to him not to upbraid him, nor to gain a 
triumph over him, nor to put fire on his head^ (though 
that may follow whether you will or no,) but to fulfil 
a Christian duty, to do him good, and to heal a breach 
which, left to itself, might, after a while, separate 
tried friends. "K he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother:" and ordinarily he will hear 
thee. 

It may be well to add, what is indeed very obvious, 
that the reproof should alway-s bear some just pro- 
portion to the offence. It is not, as has been already 
hinted, every wrong act that calls for notice — i. e. at 
our hands. We shall have no peace if we mean to 
arraign every infirmity and every indiscretion we 
discover in our friends : and they might be kept just 
as busy in arraigning ours. There are many things 
done before our eyes which we ought not to see, and 
many things said we should not hear. No wise 
teacher sees and hears everything that passes among 
a set of mischievous scholars. And it is of quite as 
much iftiportance that we be sometimes blind and 
deaf — yes, and dumb too, as it is usually to have our 
senses in full play. How often has offence been 
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given by a hasty word uttered in a sort of soliloquy, 
and even by an untoward look. These were ebulli- 
tions of perhaps a transient feeling which would have 
died in giving them birth, had you not observed 
them — ^mere bubbles which would have gone out of 
themselves ; but you must needs strike a lusty blow 
at them and stir up all the sediment at the bottom of 
the pool. Far better for all parties if your senses 
had not been quite so acute. And then, among the 
faults which do require to be noticed, the proper dis- 
crimination must be made. We must avoid, in the 
treatment of offences, the empiricism of those quacks 
who have but one nostrum, and administer it in all 
sorts of diseases. "To reprove small faults with 
great vehemence, is always as ridiculous, and may 
sometimes prove as destructive a piece of officious- 
ness, as his who took up a huge beetle and struck 
with all his might only to kill a fly which he saw 
sticking upon his friend's forehead." "Tell him his 
fault" just as it is. Magnifying it will do no good. 
If it is a trivial matter, and still one that duty re- 
quires you to notice, let it be treated as a trivial 
matter. 

And whatever the fault is, endeavor to "convince" 
him of it. This is the precise meaning of the word 
our Saviour uses. Convince and reprove him. Labor 
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to make him see his error and to excite in his breast 
a proper feeling respecting it. 

II. But why should we pursue this course ? This 
will embrace the second part of our subject, to wt, 

THE MOTIVES FOB PERFORMING THE DUTY Set forth in 

the text. 

It should be with all of us a sufficient reason, that 
it is impressed with this sanction, ^^ Thus saith the 
Lord." If you direct your child to do a certain 
thing, you feel that your ordering it is an adequate 
reason why he should do it. Are we under a less 
sacred obligation to comply with our Saviour's com- 
mands ? Still, it is allowable to look for additional 
incentives to a duty so repugnant to our depraved 
hearts : and they may be found in profusion. 

It must be of great advantage to ourselves to com- 
ply with the rule here prescribed. 

For the office it enjoins is just one of those offices 
which we do not like to perform. Pride, resentment, 
self-love, all oppose it. It is the dictate of nature to 
render evil for evil ; the gospel bids us overcome evil 
with good. Nature says, when one has injured us, 
" Retaliate the injury;" or, where it comes short of 
this, it says, "Withdraw from him, and let him alone." 
Grace says, "Go to him*" All persons, certainly 
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all Christians, approve of this latter course. They 
honor the individual who conforms to it. When such 
an one dies, you will hear him commended on every 
side as "a Christian indeed; one who was very slow to 
take offence, and who would always go a great way to 
heal a diflSculty." But it is one thing to admire this 
conduct in others, and another thing to practice it. 
Pride will suggest various subtle arguments why it 
should not be done — ^like these, for example : " He 
has committed the trespass : let him come and apolo- 
gize for it." " I entertain no resentment against 
him : if he does against me, let him seek an explana- 
tion.'' " If I go to him, the probability is I shall 
not be well received, and he may only add insult to 
injury." This is a sample of the pleas which pride 
employs to keep men from obeying a plain command 
of Christ — an illustration of the apostle's saying, 
" the flesh lusteth against the spirit." It must be 
quite apparent, therefore, that one who repels all 
these mischievous suggestions and complies with the 
Master's direction in a manly, ingenuous, and benev- 
olent manner, achieves a great victory over himself. 
He " crucifies the flesh ;" and crucifying the flesh is 
a main part of the Christian life. " Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation ; for when he is tried, 
he shall receive the crown of life." This man "en- 

22* 
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dares temptation." He is tempted, strongly and 
insidiously tempted, to "suflFer sin upon his neigh- 
bor" without "rebuking" him; or to permit him to 
trespass against him without telling him his fault. 
But he resists the temptation, and in the face of 
fierce opposition from within, discharges his duty. 
"Verily, he hath his reward," and that, irrespective 
of the issue of his suit. The very act itself carries 
a reward with it. It involves a triumph over his 
own evil nature : this is part of his reward. It in- 
volves the exercise of good feeling : this is another 
part of it. It carries with it an approving con- 
science: and this is one of the chief sources of com- 
fort in this life. And although the effort may fail, 
it will as certainly be rewarded hereafter as though 
it had succeeded* 

This is sufBcient to show that a faithful obser- 
vance of the rule prescribed in the text would be of 
great personal advantage to ourselves. 

Secondly: It would preclude the necessity of acting 
a party and would often prevent alienations* • 

I refer in the first part of this observation, to the 
mere show of friendship and confidence which is often 
kept up after one has taken serious offence at the 
supposed misconduct of a brother. A bad man can 
play the hypocrite without much compunction ; but 
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dissimulation sets very ill on a good man. His 
conscience and even his self-respect will clamor 
against it, and make him very uncomfortable whene- 
ver he ip thrown into the society of the friend against 
whom he is entertaining a secret grudge. All this 
could be saved if he would but do his duty ; if, instead 
of nursing his grievances, he would go to the oflfend- 
ing brother and tell him his fault. 

And while this course would relieve him from the 
necessity of assuming a character, it would in most 
instances be the means of preserving a friend. For 
in a large proportion of the diflFerences which occur 
among brethren, the origin lies in some trivial mis- 
understanding which a mutual explanation would re- 
move. The substance of many an interview of this 
sort, might be stated thus : ^^ I thought you said thus 
and so, and therein gave me just ground of offence." 
" Let me assure you, you entirely misapprehended 
my meaning, [or, you have been altogether misin- 
formed as to what I said,] for all that I said, certainly 
all that I meant on the occasion referred to, was thus 
and so." "Well, I am truly glad I spoke to you 
about it, for I was under a very erroneous impression. 
Let us join hands anew and be more guarded here- 
after against unfounded suspicions.*' Now, would it 
not have been extremely foolish, and quite unchris- 
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tian, for these two friends to allow themselves to 
be separated by this merely imaginary offence? 
Would not the first one have deserved to lose a friend 
if, instead of pursuing this straightforward course, he 
had brooded over his fancied wrong, or talked of it 
to other persons, until he had poisoned his mind 
against his brother, and brought himself to see every- 
thing he did and everything he left undone through 
a false medium ? 

And even where the offence is real, the method 
here enjoined will commonly heal the breach. The 
way to accelerate a final rupture is to stand aloof: 
if you would prevent this, "go and tell him his 
fault." If this is done in a proper spirit and at a fit- 
ting time, you will be likely to return loaded with his 
thanks and re-assured of his friendship. " Bebuke a 
wise man, and he will love thee." ** He that rebuketh 
a man, afterwards shall find more favor than he that 
flattereth with his tongue;'' For the more such an 
one reflects on the subject, the more he will be im- 
pressed with the value of a fiiend who has given that 
rarest proof of friendship, telling him of his faults. 
And this suggests, as a third motive for the perform- 
ance of this duty, that it is adapted to benefit the 
party reproved. 

It is a true proverb, that " he who would know his 
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own faults, had need have either a faithful friend or 
a bitter enemy." The mild and Christian reproofs of 
such a friend are like an excellent oil to a wound, to 
mollify and heal it. If we are to "do good to all men 
as we have opportunity, especially to them who are of 
the household of faith," we must not neglect this duty, 
for it is a chief means of doing good. To aid in cor- 
recting a friend's infirmities or faults, is to render him 
a most substantial service. It is removing a source 
of discomfort to himself and others, supplying him 
with additional means of enjoyment, and enlarging 
his capacities of usefulness. And this, surely, is 
doing him good. 

Our Saviour also looks to the good of the offend- 
ing party : " If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother." Thou hast not only preserved him as 
a friend, but thou hast recovered him to the path of 
rectitude and piety ; thou hast brought him back to 
the line of his duty, and saved him from the perils in 
which he had involved himself. This is an object 
worthy the ambition of any man who desires the well- 
being of his kind. If you deal with an erring bro- 
ther in the spirit of this admirable rule, you may, by 
the blessing of God, be instrumental in conferring 
upon him favors of more value than a diadem. Not 
only are the immediate parties benefitted by this 
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as to receiye one. ^^Brethren^ if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted." We are all liable to be 
betrayed into sin, and this is a good reason why 
we should be meek and gentle in dealing with the 
sins of others. Had Job's friends been more mind- 
ful of this, they would have spared some of the re- 
proaches with which they so harshly upbraided the 
aJQUcted patriarch. How different was the language 
of David to Saul in that memorable interview between 
them in the wilderness of Engedi, whither Saul had 
pursued him with a chosen troop of three thousand, re- 
solved upon his death ! Thrown by Providence in the 
power of his intended victim, David, instead of de- 
stroying his life, clips off the end of his robe, and 
presently addresses to him that eloquent and affect- 
ing remonstrance v^hich breathes throughout the 
beautiful spirit of the sweet singer of Israel. Even 
the rugged heart of Saul was touched as though it 
had been pierced by the spear of Ithuriel, and he 
was dissolved in tears. "Is this thy voice, my son 
David ?" he cried: " and Saul lifted up his voice and 
wept." It is the words of love, not the words of 
anger, that make their way through the joints of the 
harness and reach the vital parts. He must be a 
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ble, always abounding in the work of the Lord." In 
all these ways religion is the gainer in every instance 
in which the principle of this rule is carried out in 
the conduct. 

It cannot be necessary to multiply arguments in 
confirmation of the lesson here inculcated. It may 
fairly be presumed that your reason is convinced; 
but, has the truth found an avenue to your hearts? 
If there are themes which may, even in the pulpit, 
be discussed as abstract truths, but remotely con- 
nected with every-day life — if there are others which 
fulfil their mission in being presented to us arrayed 
in the charms of a graceful and celestial imagery, 
and which do us good in some such passive way as a 
gorgeous sunset may soothe a devout heart, and 
quicken its heavenward aspirations — ^this is a theme 
which belongs to a widely difi'erent category. It ad- 
dresses itself to every man's conscience. It blends 
with the whole course and current of our afiections — 
with our familiar habitudes of thought and fe#ng — 
with all our social relations, and all our daily secular- 
ities. And we have gone into the discussion of it 
at this time to very little purpose, if we are not more 
than ever disposed, and, by the grace of God, re- 
solved, henceforward to deal with offences and inju- 
ries in the spirit of our Saviour's injunction. Of 
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course we cannot do this without help ; but this will 
not excuse our disobedience, so long as the promise 
stands on record, "Ask, and it shall be given you." 
Nor can we do it without encountering opposition. 
He mugt have got nearer the border of the promised 
land, and inhaled more of its sweet air than is com- 
mon among pilgrims journeying that way, who can 
habitually act upon this rule without a struggle in his 
own breast. Self-love, and pride, and anger, and 
envy, will ply their insidious suggestions, and hold 
you back, if they can, from doing what you ought to 
do. The spontaneous feeling of every man on being 
injured, is that of an individual who once laid the 
particulars of a flagrant affront he had received be- 
fore an eminent English barrister and judge, and 
asked him "if it would not be manly to resent it?" 
This was human nature. It was a super-human na- 
ture which prompted the noble reply: "Yes, it will 
be manly to resent it ; but it will be Grod-like to for- 
give im If we admire this spirit — as we certainly 
must — why shall we not emulate it? Inculcated as it 
is, both by the precept and the example of the Sa- 
viour, it is still further commended to us by its adap- 
tation to promote our own happiness. For what is 
resentment but "a union of sorrow with malignity, a 
combination of a passion which all endeavor to avoid, 
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with a passion which all concur to detest ? The man 
who retires to meditate mischief, and to exasperate 
his own rage — whose thoughts are employed only on 
means of distress and contrivances of ruin — whose 
mind never pauses from the remembrance of his own 
suflferings, but to indulge some hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another — may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings, among 
those who are guilty without reward, who have nei- 
ther the gladness of prosperity, nor the calm of in- 
nocence.'** It is a still weightier motive to the cul- 
ture of a meek and benevolent spirit, that " of him 
who hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably required 
that he forgive. On this great duty eternity is sus- 
pended; and to him that refuses to practise it, the 
throne of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of 
the world has been born in vain.*' 

* Dr. Johnson. 
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OCCUPATION.* 

In the Diary of the late Dr. Chalmers, under date 
of March 12th, 1812, there occurs this entry : — 

" I am reading the life of Dr. Doddridge, and am 

greatly struck with the quantity of business which he 

put through his hands. God, impress upon me the 

- rakie of timej^and'givc^T^ttlatioir td^a&-my thtraghts • 

and to all my movements ! I abandon plans, and cast 

jjff care on ^ujn ^yho qssSSil^ilJ^^mmMS'J I ^^ stroug 
in faith, instant in prayer, high in my sense of duty, 
and vigorous in the execution of it ! When I detect 
-mys«l£in u apg o & t ab l s laa Fow e, let<<**jaM- ni&ke a»^4Q- 
stant transition from dreaming to doing !'' 

Some such reflections and purposes as these are 
probably passing through many minds at the opening 
of a New Year. Amidst the crowd of reminiscences 

• A New Year's Discourse. 
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which come thronging around us, who is not pained and 
humbled in the retrospect of wasted hours and neg- 
lected opportunities ? There is not one of us who 
might not have learned more and done more during 
the past year ; not one who has exerted himself to 
the full measure of his capacities. We little under- 
stand how invaluable a talent time is, and how rigor- 
.ous the account we shall have to give of our use of 
it. It were well if we could set out in a New Year 
with some new views, or at least a deeper impression 
of our old views on this subject. If the man ever lived 
who might have been absolved from the duty of work- 
ing, it was the first man. But no sooner was he created 
than he was " put into the garden of Eden to dress 
it and to keep it." If occupation was necessary for 
Adam, it can be no less so for his posterity. And it 
is no strained or fanciful interpretation of Scripture 
which finds in this incident an argument for industry 

AND EARNESTNESS IN OUR SEVERAL CALLINGS. It 

ought to be a prime question with us to-day : " How 
can I spend this year, or as much of it as may be 
allotted to me, in the most profitable and useful man- 
ner ? How would I aim to spend it if I knew it was 
to be my last year?" And whatever else might be 
embraced in the answer, this certainly would be 
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prominent, viz. that we ought to husband our time, 
and be diligent in the work we have to do. 

This is not, as already intimated, the way of the 
world. One large class of persons seem not to feel 
that they have any specific work to do. Placed 
above the reach of want, and addicted neither to 
commercial nor scientific pursuits, they appear to 
imagine that they are released from the obligation of 
employment. They may even conceit that employ- 
ment and gentility are somewhat incongruous. For 
the matter of gentility, I know not that the world 
has at any time seen a pair who could boast more of 
this quality than Adam and Eve before their fall ; 
and if occupation was not out of character for them, 
it will not compromise even the most respectable of 
their descendants, to have something to do. Occu- 
pation does not necessarily denote chopping wood or 
carrying bricks — selling dry goods or addressing 
courts and juries. These are modes of occupation, 
all very commendable in their Several places, and very 
useful. But it does not follow that he who is not 
called to some one of them, is therefore called to no 
other service. It is a great truth, too often lost sight 
of, that property has its duties as well as its rights 
and privileges. The leisure which it supplies is a 
talent, respecting which the Master has said, as he 
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has said concerning all other talents, "Occupy till 
I come/' And wealth is a talent which we have no 
more right to apply exclusively to our own selfish 
gratifications, than we should have, if we could com- 
pass such a monopoly, to appropriate to ourselves all 
the air of heaven or all the fresh water of the globe. 
Our leisure hours are to be spent in self-improvement 
and in doing good. It is a paltry plea for b man 
to urge in palliation of his idleness, that he "has 
enough to live upon." What is this but brutifying 
his nature, and letting himself down to a level with 
the beasts of the field ! The recumbent ox in u 
meadow of clover lazily chewing his cud ; the gorged . 
falcon looking down from his perch upon the carcass 
which has regaled him ; are pictures of contentment. 
They have, for the time, "enough to live upon:'* 
and their aspirations soar no higher. And if there 
are men whose aspirations soar no higher, we can 
setfrcely feel any more respect for them than we do 
for the tribes of irrational creatures. These, indeed, 
fulfil the design of their being ; but man was never 
made merely to eat and drink and vegetate and die. 
It is a humiliating fact, that opulence should so often 
hang like an incubus upon the wings of exertion. It 
is only here and there that a young man born to a 
fortune, rises to distinction in any of the liberal pro- 
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tian, for these two friends to allow themselves to 
be separated by this merely imaginary offence? 
Would not the first one have deserved to lose a friend 
if, instead of pursuing this straightforward course, he 
had brooded over his fancied wrong, or talked of it 
to other persons, until he had poisoned his mmd 
against his brother, and brought himself to see every- 
thing he did and everything he left undone through 
a false medium ? 

And even where the offence is resil, the method 
here enjoined will commonly heal the breach. The 
way to accelerate a final rupture is to stand aloof: 
if you would prevent this, "go and tell him his 
fault." If this is done in a proper spirit and at a fit- 
ting time, you will be likely to return loaded with his 
thanks and re-assured of his friendship. " Eebuke a 
wise man, and he will love thee." " He that rebuketh 
a man, afterwards shall find more favor than he that 
flattereth with his tongue;*' For the more such an 
one reflects on the subject, the more he will be im- 
pressed with the value of a friend who has given that 
rarest proof of friendship, telling him of his faults. 
And this suggests, as a third motive for the perform- 
ance of this duty, that it is adapted to benefit the 
2>artt/ reproved. 

It is a true proverb, that " he who wonld know his 
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own faults, had need have either a faithful friend or 
a bitter enemy/' The mild and Christian reproofs of 
such a friend are like an excellent oil to a wound, to 
mollify and heal it. If we are to "do good to all men 
as we have opportunity, especially to them who are of 
the household of faith," we must not neglect this duty, 
for it is a chief means of doing good. To aid in cor- 
recting a friend's infirmities or faults, is to render him 
a most substantial service. It is removing a source 
of discomfort to himself and others, supplying him 
with additional means of enjoyment, and enlarging 
his capacities of usefulness. And this, surely, is 
doing him good. 

Our Saviour also looks to the good of the offend- 
ing party : " If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother." Thou hast not only preserved him as 
a friend, but thou hast recovered him to the path of 
rectitude and piety ; thou hast brought him back to 
the line of his duty, and saved him from the perils in 
which he had involved himself. This is an 'object 
worthy the ambition of any man who desires the well- 
being of his kind. If you deal with an erring bro- 
ther in the spirit of this admirable rule, you may, by 
the blessing of God, be instrumental in conferring 
upon him favors of more value than a diadem. Not 
only, are the immediate parties benefitted by this 
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course, but religion always gains, hy it. Certainly 
religion always loses by a quarrel or an alienation 
between Christian brethren. In just so far as the 
fact becgmes known, it goes to the discredit of Christ- 
ianity. In extreme cases, it sometimes occasions the 
greatest scandal to religion by affording an oppor- 
tunity for the jeers and reproaches of its enemies. 
And in every case it must be more or less injurious by 
impairing the moral power and shackling the hands 
of the parties themselves. 

In a corresponding manner, religion is the gainer 
whenever a breach is prevented or healed. Satan is 
foiled by having the seeds of discord he had sowed, 
plucked up and burned. Meekness and forgiveness 
are so alien from the natural heart, that every marked 
exhibition of them becomes a fresh attestation both 
to the reality and the excellence of the Gospel. 
Other Christians are instructed and fortified by ex- 
amples of this sort. They cannoi look on while an 
injured brother manifests the spirit of his Master 
under bad treatment, without hearing a secret voice 
saying to them, "Go thou and do likewise!" And 
those whom the grace of God has enabled to achieve 
this triumph over their evil nature, will find them- 
selves strengthened by it for further conflicts, and 
more disposed than ever to be "steadfast, tmmovea- 
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ble, always abounding in the work of the Lord." In 
all these ways religion is the gainer in every instance 
in which the principle of this rule is carried out in 
the conduct. 

It cannot be necessary to multiply arguments in 
confirmation of the lesson here inculcated. It may 
fairly be presumed that your reason is convinced; 
but, has the truth found an avenue to your hearts? 
K there are themes ^.hich may, even in the pulpit, 
be discussed as abstract truths, but remotely con- 
nected with every-day life — if there are others which 
fulfil their mission in being presented to us arrayed 
in the charms of a graceful and celestial imagery, 
and which do us good in some such passive way as a 
gorgeous sunset may soothe a devout heart, and 
quicken its heavenward aspirations — ^this is a theme 
which belongs to a widely difi'erent category. It ad- 
dresses itself to every man's conscience. It blends 
with the whole course and current of our afiections — 
with our familiar habitudes of thought and fe#ng — 
with all our social relations, and all our daily secular- 
ities. And we have gone into the discussion of it 
at this time to very little purpose, if we are not more 
than ever disposed, and, by the grace of God, re- 
solved, henceforward to deal with offences and inju- 
ries in the spirit of our Saviour's injunction. Of 
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course we cannot do this without help ; but this will 
not excuse our disobedience, so long as the promise 
stands on record, "Ask, and it shall be given you." 
Nor can we do it without encountering opposition. 
He mi\gt have got nearer the border of the promised 
land, and inhaled more of its sweet air than is com- 
mon among pilgrims journeying that way, who can 
habitually act upon this rule without a struggle in his 
own breast. SelfJoVe, and pride, and anger, and 
envy, will ply their insidious suggestions, and hold 
you back, if they can, from doing what you ought to 
do. The spontaneous feeling of every man on being 
injured, is that of an individual who once laid the 
particulars of a flagrant affront he had received be- 
fore an eminent English barrister and judge, and 
asked him "if it would not be manly to resent it?'* 
This was human nature. It was a super-human na- 
ture which prompted the noble reply: "Yes, it will 
be manly to resent it ; but it will be Grod-like to for- 
give 10 . If we admire this spirit — as we certainly 
must — ^why shall we not emulate it? Inculcated as it 
is, both by the precept and the example of the Sa- 
viour, it is still further commended to us by its adap- 
tation to promote our own happiness. For what is 
resentment but " a union of sorrow with malignity, a 
combination of a passion w^hich all endeavor to avoid. 
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with a passion which all concur to detest ? The man 
who retires to meditate mischief, and to exasperate 
his own rage — whose thoughts are employed only on 
means of distress and contrivances of ruin — whose 
mind never pauses from the remembrance of his own 
sufferings, but to indulge some hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another — may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings, among 
those who are guilty without reward, who have nei- 
ther the gladness of prosperity, nor the calm of in- 
nocence.'** It is a still weightier motive to the cul- 
ture of a meek and benevolent spirit, that " of him 
who hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably required 
that he forgive. On this great duty eternity is sus- 
pended ; and to him that refuses to practise it, the 
throne of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of 
the world has been born in vain.** 

* Dr. JohDSon. 
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In the Diary of the late Dr. Chalmers, under date 
of March 12th, 1812, there occurs this entry : — 

" I am reading the life of Dr. Doddridge, and am 
greatly struck with the qu$.ntity of business which he 
put through his hands. God, impress upon me the 
Tatee of timej'^and'give'=rcgttlatioirt&^tfi-my tlwughts 
and to all my movements ! I abandon plans, and cast 
ay care on t^pi who f]^^^ ff>r ttip^ Mnv I be strong 
in faith, instant in prayer,^ high in my sense of duty, 
and vigorous in the execution of it ! When I detect 
-mys«l£-in u ay go fc t ab l s aa ffofi e, lett^gaM- make aBr<4Q- 
stant transition from dreaming to doing !'* 

Some such reflections and purposes as these are 
probably passing through many minds at the opening 
of a New Year. Amidst the crowd of reminiscences 

• A New Year's Discourse. 
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which come thronging around us, who is not pained and 
humbled in the retrospect of wasted hours and neg- 
lected opportunities ? There is not one of us who 
might not have learned more and done more during 
the past year ; not one who has exerted himself to 
the full measure of his capacities. We little under- 
stand how invaluable a talent time is, and how rigor- 
ous the account we shall have to give of our use of 
it. It were well if we could set out in a New Year 
with some new views, or at least a deeper impression 
of our old views on this subject. If the man ever lived 
who might have been absolved from the duty of work- 
ing, it was the first man. But no sooner was he created 
than he was " put into the garden of Eden to dress 
it and to keep it." If occupation was necessary for 
Adam, it can be no less so for his posterity. And it 
is no strained or fanciful interpretation of Scripture 
which finds in this incident an argument for industry 

AND EARNESTNESS IN OUR SEVERAL CALLINGS. It 

ought to be a prime question with us to-day : " How 
can I spend this year, or as much of it as may be 
allotted to me, in the most profitable and useful man- 
ner ? How would I aim to spend it if I knew it was 
to be my last year?'' And whatever else might be 
embraced in the answer, this certainly would be 
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prominent, viz. that we ought to husband our time, 
knd be diligent in the work we have to do. 

This is not, as already intimated, the way of the 
world. One large class of persons seem not to feel 
that they have any specific work to do. Placed 
above the reach of want, and addicted neither to 
commercial nor scientific pursuits, they appear to 
imagine that they are released from the obligation of 
employment. They may even conceit that employ- 
ment and gentility are somewhat incongruous. For 
the matter of gentility, I know not that the world 
has at any time seen a pair who could boast more of 
this quality than Adam and Eve before their fall ; 
and if occupation was not out of character for them, 
it will not compromise even the most respectable of 
their descendants, to have something to do. Occu- 
pation does not necessarily denote chopping wood or 
carrying bricks — selling dry goods or addressing 
courts and juries. These are modes of occupation, 
all very commendable in their several places, and very 
useful. But it does not follow that he who is not * 
called to some one of them, is therefore called to no 
other service. It is a great truth, too often lost sight 
of, that property has its duties as well as its rights 
and privileges. The leisure which it supplies is a 
talent, respecting which the Master has said, as he 
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has said concerning all other talents, ^^ Occupy till 
I come/' And wealth is a talent which we have no 
more right to apply exclusively to our own selfish 
gratifications, than we should have, if we could com- 
pass such a monopoly, to appropriate to ourselves all 
the air of heaven or all the fresh water of the globe. 
Our leisure hours are to be spent in self-improvement 
and in doing good. It is a paltry plea for a man 
to urge in palliation of his idleness, that he ^^ has 
enough to live upon." What is this but brutifying 
his nature, and letting himself down to ^ level with 
the beasts of the field ! The recumbent ox in a 
meadow of clover lazily chewing his cud ; the gorged . 
falcon looking down from his perch upon the carcass 
which has regaled him ; are pictures of contentment. 
They have, for the time, " enough to live upon :" 
and their aspirations soar no higher. And if there 
are men whose aspirations soar no higher, we can 
scarcely feel any more respect for them than we do 
for the tribes of irrational creatures. These, indeed, 
fulfil the design of their being ; but man was never 
made merely to eat and drink and vegetate and di^. 
It is a humiliating fact, that opulence should so often 
hang like an incubus upon the wings of exertion. It 
is only here and there that a young man born to a 
fortune, rises to distinction in any of the liberal pro- 
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fessions, or becomes eminent as a philantliropist 
Great wealth is a bar to enterprise which few have 
the energy to surmount. Where it is surmounted, 
and the affluent are found employing their time and 
their property, in cultivating their own endowments 
and dispensing good to their fellow-creatures, they 
are sure to be regarded with general respect and 
esteem. In fine, occupation is a duty from which 
neither wealth nor station can absolve any man ; nor 
will any man care to be absolved from it who under- 
stands either his own happiness or the obligations he 
owes to society and to his Creator. 

There is a second class of persons who, without 
shunning all employment, are engaged chiefly about 
trifles. They are extremely busy — so at least they 
fancy ; but they have nothing to show for it. Novel- 
reading, billet-doux, dressing, visiting, balls, operas — 
these, and such as these, are the objects which engross 
them. They rarely read a useful or substantial book, 
unless it is one which it may impeach their intelli- 
gence, when they go into company, not to have read. 
They never darken the door of humble poverty, nor 
sit down to alleviate the sorrows of the sick or the 
bereaved. They live in quite another realm. Their 
vocation is to see and be seen ; to amuse and be 
amused ; to follow in the train of fashion, and to turn 
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life itself into a pageant or a song. Entomology,* 
and nothing short of it, has their archetype, 

"As when in prime of June a burnished fly, 
Sprung from the meads o'er which he sweeps along, 
Cheered by the breathing bloom and vital sky, 
Tunes up amid these airy halls his song, 
Soothing at first thc^gay reposing throng; 
And oft he sips their bowl ; or nearly drowned. 
He thence recovering, drives their beds among. 
And scares their tender sleep with trump profound ; 
Then out again he flies to wing his mazy round.'' 

Thomson. 

This is a very good sort of life for an insect. But 
the woman who can be satisfied with a life like that 
of a June fly, must have a very humble estimate of 
her own capacities, and a curious conception of the 
end for which she was created. It were a rigorous 
religion which should exorcise all recreation out of 
the world. Christianity is far from doing it. Con- 
stituted as we are, we must have relaxation — ^if you 
will, frequent and varied relaxation. And so we be 

* This illustration was suggested by the amusing parallel 
between the life of a busy trifler and a swallow, in Dr. Hamil- 
ton's "i(/e in Earnest,*' an admirable little work which sup- 
plied me with several hints in the preparation of this dis- 
course» 
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careful as to the kind, the morality of the Gospel 
sanctions it : f or 

"Religion never was designed 
To make onr pleasures less." 

But it is worse than idle to undertake to transform 
life into a comedy, and to prostitute the exalted en- 
dowments of our intellectual nature to a career of 
pleasure. Even if there were no resurrection, no 
heaven, nor hell, nor hereafter, it would be unworthy 
of us to spend our days in amusements ; and since 
there is an hereafter, and all its dread issues are sus- 
pended upon our present probation, and for every 
act, and word, and thought we are to be brought into 
judgment, what language can adequately describe 
the infatuation or the pitifulness ctf a life of mere 
frivolity ? 

A third class upon whom it is needful to urge the 
obligation of diligent and persevering employment, is 
composed of the visionary and the unstable. 

There -ere men, not unfrequently able men, who 
spend their lives in theorizing and castle-building. 
I do not speak of poets; for, if the popular notion on 
the subject is correct, a poet's vocation is in the 
clouds, and we must not quarrel with any man for 
going where his business calls him. This, indeed, is 
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the very thing we are aiming to accomplish with men 
of all professions. iBut there are individuals in 
every department of society who, from some original 
idiosyncrasy, or bias of education, are always fra- 
ming ingenious theories, or driving after great dis- 
coveries, and cannot content themselves with sitting 
down to the details of a regular occupation. They 
take no note of time; and while they are getting 
ready to do something, their hour-glass runs out and 
death comes in and closes the scene. They are like 
a navigator who should become so absorbed in his 
astronomical observations as to forget the working of 
his ship until reminded of it by her crashing upon 
the rocks. Who has not known and pitied characters 
of this sort — amiable and ardent theorists, between 
whom and the world there has been but little sym- 
pathy, and who have spent their years in grasping 
after shadows which have constantly eluded them; 
or in trying to make the bustling, traflScking, matter- 
of-fact multitudes around them believe, that their 
shadows, were real, tangible incarnations, freighted 
with untold blessings for those who would only con- 
fide in them. 

And then, their cousins-german, the tribe of Reu- 
ben, "unstable as water'' — how strong in numbers, 
and how weak in effort ! Every community is full of 
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them. Bold in Resolving, and fragile in executing, 
they try one scheme after another, grow weary and 
abandon them all' in turn. Without self-reliance or 
steadiness of purpose, they are swayed to and fro 
by the eddies and whirlpools of life, and are quite as 
likely, after setting out upon a voyage, to bring, up 
at the wharf from which they cast off, as in the har- 
bor for which they sailed. They have not begun to 
learn that great lesson of one of the greatest of men, 
" This ONE THING I do," which is equally indispensa- 
ble to true strength of character, and to the achieve- 
ment of any difficult object. Instead of doing *^ one 
thing," doing it properly, doing it thoroughly, aoing 
it in the face of obstacles and temptations, doing it 
against all the remonstrances of pride, and fear, and 
indolence, and avarice, doing it in the strength of 
God, doing it until it is done^ they have an ear for every 
syren-seducer, and a word for every loiterer ; they are 
scared at the iSrst lion in the way, and if there is no 
lion there, they are confident there mil be one, and 
thus their "purposes are broken off," and they turn 
back to embark after a while in some fresh project. 
The biographies of some of these persons, if topo- 
graphically delineated, would resemble one of those 
Western eitie9 which speculation, a few years since, 
forced into a premature existence, and which were as 
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prematurely abandoned, leaving nothing for the eye 
to rest upon but a mass of rude structures differing in 
style and dimensions, and in every stage of progress 
except that few or none were completed. So the lives 
of the men alluded to, are made up of resolutions 
formed and repudiated, and plans adopted and relin- 
quished, nothing carried through, nothing accom- 
plished. Could they have been kept to some uniform 
employment, mechanical, mercantile, scientific, to 
any honest and suitable occupation, society must have 
profited by their labors, and they might have attained 
an honorable fame. As it is, they might say, with 
Grotius on his death-bed, and with far more reason, 
"I have spent my life laboriously doing nothing!'' 
There is nothing to show for their having ]iy%d in the 
world ; and when the grave closes over them, their 
^,4^th will vanish like the tracl^oLa. bird through the 
air or of a ship in the sea. 

Nor is it to be lost sight of, that multitudes who 
have a regular occupation, are equally at fault with 
these unstable projectors. It is not occupation, 
simply, which we need, but diligence^ activity^ ear- 
nestnessy in our work. There are two points to be 
considered: the thing to be done, and how to do it. 
In every sphere of life wo are reminded of the dif- 
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ferent ways of doing the same thing. You cannot 
look over a school without perceiving that there are 
some scholars who are studying with a will, and 
others who are studying because the teacher's eye is 
upon them, or because they do not care to be " kept 
in.*' Of two domestios, one will go of an^ errand and 
return, while the other is getting ready to start^ Of 
two warehousQ-men, one will pack a case of merchan- 
dise, while the other is looking after the box^ and 
arranging the goods. Of two carpenters, one will 
nail down a floor, while the other is absorbed with a 
half dozen boards. And so in all occupations, and 
among parties of equal health, intelligence, ^i skill, 
there is the greatest disparity in the. amount of labor 
that is accomplished. I have often been struck with 
the movements of two professional characters to be 
seen daily in the streets of every large city — I mean 
the newspaper-carriers and the lamp-lighters. A 
moderate* gait is so uiiusual with them, that if you 
should meet one of them walking slowly, you would take 
it for granted he was sick. There is no sauntering — 
no gossipping — ruo stopping at the corners to look up 
and down the streets, and see what is happening at 
the four points of the compass. From lamp to lamp 
: — from door to door — round the corners by the short- 
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est anglesr— and zig-zagging across the thoroughfares 
— they go as if they each of them had a sick wife or 
child at home, who could ill brook their absence even 
for a few hours. The secret of this, no doubt, is, that 
they have a specific work to do, and a certain limited 
time to do it in. And is this a peculiar case ? Have 
we not all a specific work to do, and a limited time to 
do it in ? Our work and our time are as really appor- 
tioned to us, as are the newsmen's and the lamp- 
lighters' to them. The difierence between us, is, that 
they know what the finishing terms of their periods 
are, and we do not. But we have a full equivalent 
for this in the knowledge we possess, that our periods 
may end at any moment. This, surely, should be 
stimulus enough to activity — the conviction that, un- 
less our work is done to-day, it may possibly never be 
done at all. 

Few of us have any proper conception of the real 
state of our account-current with time and employ- 
ment. If we could see the balance-sheet for the past 
year only, the figures would startle us. Sleep is a 
great moth; and we allow it to make inroads upon our 
time, because it comes in so benevolent a garb, to re- 
cruit our strength and fit us for labor. There never 
was a more beautiful invocation addressed to it than 
this of Dr. Wolcot's, written originally in Latin : — 
24 
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" Come, gentle Sleep ! attend thy votary's prayer, 
And, though death's image, to my couch repair ; 
How Bweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, how sweet to die 1'' 

The luxury of "dying" in this way is but too well 
appreciated. The time wasted in superfluous sleep 
would, in the case of some persons, be sufficient to 
add another tenth or perhaps another fifth to their 
lives : for the scale by which we should measure life 
is not the number of our. years, but the progress we 
make in accomplishing the end of our being. In 
this view, some men who die at thirty, live longer 
than others who linger out their three-score and ten. 
And the hours which are consumed in unnecessary 
sleep, are as really lost as though they had tieyer 
been ; and can Only be reckoned a part of our lives, 
as we shall be held responsible for allowing them to 
be struck out of our existence. That eminent minis- 
ter, Mr. Joseph AUeine, used to censure himself if he 
heard draymen or other operatives pass along the 
street before he was up ; accounting it a great re- 
proach that they should be more zealous in serving 
their employers than he in serving God. It would 
harm neither the church nor the world if there were 
more of this sort of sensitiveness among us. It might 
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help us to redeem many a precious hour from our 
pillows, which, wisely appropriated, would tell upon 
our personal improvement and usefulness. 

Proper diligence in our work would also make us 
more economical of our waking moments, down to 
the ends And morsels of time which occur in every 
one's experience. For example, there is no compu- 
ting the amount of time consumed by loiterers-'-^iheT 
people's time, I mean, not their own, which is squan- 
dered of course. And professional loiterers are too 
much aided in this by people who deserve a better 
nunc. As to the former-— the race seems to be at 
least as old as the Christian era : for the apostle in 
speaking of certain women whose conduct was as 
much a ^^ grief of heart'' to him, as that of Esau's 
pagan wives could have been to Isaac and Bebekah, 
says, ^^ And withal they learn to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house ; and not only idle, but 
tattlers also and busy-bodies, speaking things which 
they ought not.'' I presume he does not intend to 
convey the idea, that people of this sort were all of 
one sex ; but these females were somewhat conspicu- 
ous in their way, and so he gives them this unenvia- 
ble notoriety. That they should have been addicted 
to tattling and intermeddling, was to be expected. 
All who understand the filiation of vices and infirmi- 
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ties, would count upon an idler's being a ^^ bosy-body" 
and goflrip, as a thing of course. This is so well pA 
by Dr. Johnson, in the introductory sheet of the 
<< Idler," thai I shall be excused for quoting it. 
'^ Those that are curious after diminutiye history, 
who watch the reyolutions of families, and the rise 
and fall of characters, either male or female, will 
hope to be gratified by this paper ; for t^e Idler is 
always inquisitiye and seldcnn retentive; He that 
delights in obloquy and satire, and wishes to see 
clouds gathering over any reputation that dazzles 
lum with its brightness, will snatch up the Idler's 
essays with a beating heart. The Idler i$ naturally 
censorious; those who attempt nothing themselyes^ 
think everything easily performed, and consider the 
unsuccessful always as crimmal.'V The character 
here portrayed might well furnish the theme for. a 
separate discourse. I am brought into cofitact with 
him here merely in an.incid^atal way, as a personage 
to be guarded against by those who would be ^ligelkt 
in business. 

It is in no censorious ^irit the. obs^vation is 
made, that much time is i^ecdlessly consumed by peo- 
ple who are not idlers. . These are persons who seem 
not to be aware, that ^^ spare minutes are the gold 
dust x)i time ;" and that men of business — ^usiJig the 
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plirase in its fall breadth, as comprising men of all 
professions who attend to their business — have very 
little of this gold du^t to waste. They have their 
seasons of relaxation, when mind and body unbend ; 
ai|d then they are ready for the desultory talk and 
the amicable discussion, the pleasing narrative and 
the graceful repartee. But it is a bold measure for 
a man, and especially a stranger, to come into the 
office or the counting-room of a busy man in his 
busiest moments, and, sitting down, to begin to talk 
with him about politics or the weather. He may be 
quite justifiable in calling even at such a time (though 
a thing to be avoided if possible), for his errand may 
brook no postponement. But let him avoid all cir- 
cumlocutions and periphrases, and come at once to the 
paint. Minutius Aldus, the first of that celebrated 
family of scholar-printers who published the Aldine 
editions of the classics at Venice in the sixteenth 
century, had this significant inscription in Latin over 
the door of his office : ^^ Whoever thou art, Aldus 
entreats thee again and again, if thou hast business 
with him, to conclude it briefly, and hasten thy de- 
parture ; unless, like Hercules to the weary Atlas, 
thou come to put thy shoulder to the work. Then 
will there ever be sufficient occupation for thee and 
all others who may come." Those who like this 
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Buggestion, bul would prefer some other iiiseripti<m 
over their portal, may find one in the. language of ui 
iUoBtrioiis Hebrew leader , and patriot^ who thus 
replied to an insidious inyitation which w48 brought 
to him while he was rebuilding the walk of J^nua- 
lem: — '^I am doing a great work, so that I cannot 
oome down: whj should the work cease, whilst I leave 
it and come down to you?" Nehemiah and Aldus fek 
the yalue of time: and who will censure them for 
trying to guard it from dissipation? The successful 
adyenturers who are weekly retmrning from Califor- 
nia, take the best possible care of their bags of gold 
dust. Why should we be iuiprovident of that which 
is worth more than all the gold that has been or will 
be brought from the shores of the Pacific ? 

Nor let it seem strange if I urge a frugal husband- 
ing of the ends and fragments of tifite^ the little 
j»arentheses-which interject themselves in all oturayo- 
cations. I hope it will not be deemed « circumstance 
unworthy of my Subjeotj if I mention that I knew of 
a scholar who in the course of a few months Acquired 
two foreign languages in the brief interyals wfaic^ occur- 
ped at his boarding-house while he was waiting fbr his 
meals. Dr. Burney, the eminent musician, performed a 
similar feat. With the help o[ pocket grammars and 
dictionaries which he had written out for his own use, 
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he aequired the French and Italian langniiged when 
riding en horseback from place to place to give his 
professional instmctions. Franklin^ when a boy in 
his brother's printing office, engaged to board himself 
for one half the snin his brother had paid for his 
board* Out of this small amount he sayed money to 
buy books, and read them, after hurrying through his 
simple condiments, while the^ other journeymen were 
gone home to their meals. James Ferguson, the dis- 
tinguished self-taught astronomer, when a lad in the 
employ of a farmer, used to go at night to the fields 
with a blanket about him, and a lighted candle, and 
there laying himself down on his back, pursued for 
long hours his observations on the heavenly bodies. ^^ I 
used," he says, ^^ to stretch a thread with small beads 
on it, at arms length, between my eye and the stars ; 
sliding the beads upon it till they hid such and such 
stars from my eye, in order to take their apparent 
distances from one another ; and then laying the 
thread down on a paper, I marked the stars thereon 
by the beads." But biography abounds with exam- 
pies of this kind ; and there are doubtless individuals 
present who are heaping up useful knowledge, and 
disciplining their minds for some high and honorable 
ministry, by a similar course of self-denial. What 
that ministry is to be they know not, nor are they 
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as yet mucli concerned to know. Present duty is 
plain to them; industry, earnestness, perseverance 
in their work, the best use of all their powers, the 
best employment of all their time. Such a training 
will not be in vain. By and by it will be called in 
requisition, and they will leam what their mission in 
this world is. 

<<But trAy," some one may ask, ^^ all this restless- 
ness and activity ? Why not take things calmly, and 
forbear this exhausting tension of one's faculties?" 
I answer : no war has been made upon composure and 
quietude of mind, nor a word uttered to encourage 
restlessness or morbid excitement of any kind. All 
that has been fnculcated, is, a wise appropriation of 
time, and diligence in the work committed to us ; 
doing, as distinguished from merely being ; living, as 
distinguished from floating on the stream -of life like 
a worthless weed. This is not incompatible with self- 
possession and tranquillity. Look at the apostle Paul 
at Corinth, at Athens, at Antioch, instructing the 
gaoler of Philippi, pleading befor'e Agrippa ; wher- 
ever he is, the same intrepid,^ earnest, fearless iQan, 
burning like a seraph with love to Christ and love 
to man, but rational and oahn, as one whose energy 
has its rooting, not in the mere animal-feelings, but 
in the deepest principles of his renovated nature^ 
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There ifi a type of th^e qualities Trhicli can only be 
regarded as a base coui^terfeit. It is a fitful, noisy, 
boastful activity. It comes and goes in paroxysms, 
like tbe ague. It frames great plans, and proclaims 
its achievements, historical and prophetical, at the 
comers of the streets, and then, after driving onward 
for a season like a fierce, resounding rocket, it sud- 
denly goes out in darkness. It is an earnestness 
-which reminds one. of a mountain stream hurrying 
through a ravine: though the volume of water is small, 
as it falls in cascades and hastens away down its 
rocky channel, it makes a great commotion. While 
the earnestness of men like Joseph, like Moses, like 
Nehemiah, and Daniel, and Paul, has its fit emblem 
in a broad river, flowing in tranquil majesty, without 
noise or agitation, and bearing on its bosom the trea- 
sures of a generous commerce* 

And if it be asked in seriousness, why we should 
thus give ourselves wholly and efficiently to the duties 
of life, I reply, because this is the obvious design of 
our creation. 

The moment you examine a watch, a loom, a steam- 
engine, a ship, you perceive that they were made for 
some end. You all know how it would strike you to 
go along the wharves and see one fine ship after an- 
other rotting at their moorings ; or to go into the 
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factories in our suburbs and see tbeir looms and en- 
gines covered with mould and rust. But how many 
specimens of a far nobler structure, a more won- 
drous handiwork, are there all around us, upon which 
there are gathering the rust and the mould of a more 
inexcusable and a more deadly stagnation? Look at 
Man; and see whether A^ was made for anything? 
See whether his various and exalted powers do not 
bespeak his celestial origin, and disclose the end for 
which they were conferred on him. And say, 
whether he who suffers such powers^ to be enervated 
by vice, or dwarfed by negligence, or enfeebled by 
sloth, is not chargeable as well with a flagrant crime 
against his own nature, as with a flagrant sin against 
God. 

Again, diligence is the ordinary condition of suc- 
cess. I will not further speak of men who live or 
vegetate rather, without an occupation, without an 
object, without a plan or purpose, without caring 
whether the world is to be the better or the worse 
for their having been in it. Putting these cyphers 
aside, other persons. have something they wish to 
accomplish-something in the way of self-cultdre, or 
in the way of benefitting their felloW^reatures, or 
improving their own condition. Sloth and inefficiency 
will never bring them to their goaU It is the law 
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alike of our constitution and of the economy under 
wbich we are placed, that no great and good end can 
be achieved without exertion. Exertion will not 
necessarily insure success; but it is the prescribed 
means of attaining it. ^^ The blessing of the Lord 
is that which maketh rich;" but.it is no less true 
that ^Hhe hand of the diligent maketh rich." A 
munificent Providence "crowneth the year with his 
goodness/' and his ^^ paths drop fatness;" but they 
are ^^so dispensed by heaven, that industry must 
concur therewith in deriving to us the blessings they 
convey, and sloth will debar us of them: for, ^he 
that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread, and 
the thoughts of the diligent alone tend to plenteotis- 
ness:' but Hhe sluggard shall beg in harvest, and 
have nothing,^ and the ^idle soul shall suffer hun- 
ger.' " We need not .go back to Solomon to learn, 
that ^^ drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags ;" and 
that ^^ he who is slothful in his work is brother to a 
great waster/' These are familiar aphorisms; or 
certainly familiar facts. Indeed, it seems a super- 
fluous office to undertake to show that in the relations 
and occupations of life, industry and perseverance 
are essential to the accomplishment of important 
objects. 

Let it also stimulate us to unwearied vigilance and 
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assiduity to reflect how much, good we may do, and 
how much good or evil we mtmt do. I have spoken 
of " cyphers;" but in one sense there are no cyphers. 
Every man is doing evil or doing good. And ^^one 
sinner/' even one of these passive, slothful, self-in- 
dulgent persons who aim to live only for themselves— 
" one sinner" of this kind, "destroyeth much good." 
And on the other hand, one sincere, consistent, 
earnest Christian, may, and by the blessing of God, 
usually will, accomplish a great amount of good. 
The Libraries will supply illustrations in profusion. 
Thanks be to God, we have them here and there 
around and among us, without resorting to the 
Libraries. And the work thejf are doing, is a work 
which may well engage our attention and eiilist our 
powers with renewed energy as we enter upon a Nbw 
Ybar. 

Whatever our sphere or our vocation, let us see if 
we cannot accomplish more this year, should we be 
spared, than in any former year, of our lives. Can 
we not redeem an hour or a half hour in every twenty- 
four from sleep, without detrirnent to health, and an- 
other hour or two from light reading and desultory 
conversation and loitering. A saving of two hours a 
day would add another entire month to our year ; and 
how much might be accomplished in a month ! This 
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too would be a clear gain ; not time abstracted from 
other useful pursuits, but, as it were, a sort of crea- 
tion of so mucb additional time. Many a dying man 
would give tke world if he had it, could he prolong his 
life for a single day ; bul here we can, to all intents 
and purposes, prolong owe lives to thirteen months 
for every twelve ; and many, doubtless, could, by a 
wise economy, extend their year, as compared with 
their past years, to fifteen months. If this is a dis- 
covery, it is- certainly a valuable one. He who in- 
forms me where I can find another month per annum, 
bestows upon me a better New Year's gift than if 
he had brought me the fabulous alchymist's stone, 
which was to transmute everything it touched into 
gold. 

Besides adding to our time, let us see whether we 
cannot make a better use of that which we have. 
Let it be our motto, " Not slothful in business." Let 
us begin our work at once, and go on with it; and do 
it. " How do you manage,'' said a gentleman to an 
English clergyman who was famous for the variety 
and extent of his labors, " to get through with so 
much business ? What is your system, for it must be 
worth knowing V* "I have but one simple rule,** was 
the reply : " when I have anything to do, I GO and 
DO IT." A good rule, and a short one. Even my 
25 
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ties, would count upon an idler's being a " busy-body" 
and gossip, as a thing of course. This is so well pit 
by Dr. Johnson, in the introductory sheet of the 
^^Idleb," that I shall be excused for quoting it. 
^^ Those that are curious after diminutiye history, 
who watch the roYolutions of families, and the rise 
and fall of characters, either male or female, will 
hope to be gratified by this paper ; for the Idler is 
always inquisitive and seld<mi retentive. He that 
delights in obloquy and satire, and wishes to see 
clouds gathering over any reputation that dazsles 
him with its brightness, will snatch up the Idler's 
essays with a beating heart. The Idler i^ naturally 
censorious; those who attempt nothing themselves, 
think everythmg easily performed, and consider the 
unsuccessful always as crimina}/\ The character 
here portrayed might well furnish the theme for. a 
separate discourse. I am brought into cofitact with 
him here merely in an.incid^tal way, as a personage 
to be guarded against by those who would be diligeint 
in business. 

It is in no censorious spirit the. observation is 
made, that much time is needlessly consumed by peo- 
ple who are not idlers. . These are persons who seem 
not to be aware, that ^^ spare minutes are the gold 
dust of time;" and that men of business — ^using the 
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plirase in its full breadth, as comprising men of all 
professions who attend to their business — have very 
little of this gold dniit to waste. They have their 
seasons of relaxation, when mind and body unbend ; 
and then they M:e ready for the desultory talk and 
the amicable discussion, the pleasing narrative and 
the graceful repartee. But it is a bold measure for 
a man, and especially a stranger, to come into the 
office or the counting-room of a busy man. in his 
busiest moments, and, sitting down, to begin to talk 
with him about politics or the weather. He may be 
quite justifiable in calling even at such a time (though 
a thing to be avoided if possible), for his errand may 
brook no postponement. But let him avoid all cir- 
cumlocutions and periphrases, and come at once to the 
point. Minutius Aldus, the first of that celebrated 
family of scholar-printers who published the Aldine 
editions of the classics at Venice in the sixteenth 
century, had this significant inscription in Latin over 
the door of his office: "Whoever thou art, Aldus 
entreats thee again and again, if thou hast business 
with him, to conclude it briefly, and hasten thy de- 
parture ; unless, like Hercules to the weary Atlas, 
thou come to put thy shoulder to the work. Then 
will there ever be sufficient occupation for thee and 
all others who may come." Those who like this 
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•Qggestion, but would prefer some other inseription 
over their portal, may find one in the. language of an 
illustrioui Hebrew leader and patriot, who thus 
replied to an insidious invitation which was brought 
to him while he was rebuilding the walls of J^maa- 
lem: — '^I am doing a great wcMrk, so that I cannot 
oome down: why should the work cease, whilst I leave 
it and come down to you?" Nehemiah and Aldus felt 
the value of time: and who will censure them for 
trying to guard it from dissipation? The successful 
adventurers who are weekly retmming from Califor- 
nia, take the best possible care of their bags of gold 
dust. Why should we be improvident of that which 
is worth more than all the gold that has been or wiQ 
be brought from the shores of the Pacific ? 

Nor let it seem strange if I urge a frugal husband- 
ing of the ends and fragntents of time^ the little 
^rentheses^hich interject themselvos in all our avo- 
cations. I hope it wiU not be deemed « ciroumstance 
unworthy of my subject, if I mention that I knew of 
a scholar who in the course of a few months aoquured 
two foreign languages in the brief intervals which ooour- 
ved at his boarding-house while he was waking fbr his 
meals. Dr. Burney, the eminent musician, performed a 
similar feat. With the help of pocket grammars and 
4ictionari0S which he had written out for his own use, 
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he aequiired the French smd Italian kngaaged when 
riding on horseback frcmi ^aoe to place to give his 
professional instractions. Franklin^ when a boy in 
his brother's printmg office, engaged to board himself 
for one half the snm his brother had paid for his 
boards Ont of this small amount he sared money to 
buy books, and read them, after hurrying through his 
simple condiments, While the^ other journeymen were 
gone home to their meals. James Ferguson, the dis- 
tinguished self-taught astronomer, when a lad in the 
employ of a fam^er, used to go at night to the fields 
with a blanket about him, and a lighted candle, and 
there laying himself down on his back, pursued for 
long hours his observations on the heavenly bodies. ^^ I 
used," he j^ys, ^^ to stretch a thread with small beads 
^n it, at arms length, between my eye and the stars ; 
sliding the beads upon it till they hid such and such 
stars from my eye, in order to take their apparent 
distances from one another ; and then laying the 
thread down on a paper, I marked the stars thereon 
by the beads." But biography abounds with exam- 
pies of this kind ; and there Mre doubtless individuals 
present who are heaping up useful knowledge, and 
disciplining their minds for some high and honorable 
ministry, by a similar course of self-denial. What 
that ministry is to be they know not, nor are they 
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assiduity to reflect how much good we may do, and 
how much good or evil we miMt do. I have spoken 
of " cyphers;'* but in one sense there are no cyphers. 
Every man is doing evil or doing good. And ^^one 
sinner/' even one of these passive, slothful, self-in- 
dulgent persons who aim to live only for themselves^ 
" one sinner" of this kind, "destroyeth much good." 
And on the other hand, one sincere, consistent, 
earnest Christian, may, and by the blessing of God, 
usually will, accomplish a great amount of good. 
The Libraries will supply illustrations in profusion. 
Thanks be to God, we have them here and there 
around and among us, without resorting to the 
Libraries. And the work thejf are doing, is a work 
which may well engage our attention and eidist our 
powers with renewed energy as we enter upon a New 
Year. 

Whatever our sphere or our vocation, let us see if 
we cannot accomplish more this year, should we be 
spared, than in any former year, of our lives. Can 
we not redeem an hour or a half hour in every twenty- 
four from sleep, without detriment to health, and an- 
other hour or two from light reading and desultory 
conversation and loitering. A saving of two hours a 
day would add another entire month to our year ; and 
how much might be accomplished in a month ! This 
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too would be a clear gain ; not time abstracted from 
other useful pursuits, but, as it were, a sort of crea- 
tion of so much additional time. Many a dying man 
would give the world if he had it, could he prolong his 
life for a single day ; but here we can, to all intents 
and purposes, prolong our lives to thirteen months 
for every twelve ; and many, doubtless, could, by a 
wise economy, extend their year, as compared with 
their past years, to fifteen months. If this is a dis- 
covery, it is- certainly a valuable one. He who in- 
forms me where I can find another month per annum, 
bestows upon me a better New Year's gift than if 
he had brought me the fabulous alchymist's stone, 
which was to transmute everything it touched into 
gold. 

Besides adding to our time, let us see whether we 
cannot make a better tise of that which we have. 
Let it be our motto, " Not slothful in business.'* Let 
us begin our work at once, and go on with it; and do 
it. " How do you manage,*' said a gentleman to an 
English clergyman who was famous for the variety 
and extent of his labors, " to get through with so 
much business ? What is your system, for it must be 
worth knowing V* "I have but one simple rule," was 
the reply : " when I have anything to do, I GO and 
DO IT.*' A good rule, and a short one. Even my 
25 
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youngCr hearers can remember it. Suppose, vhen 
you have any studying to do, you go and do it. Do 
it promptly. Do it cheerfully. Do it thoroughly. 
Merely getting a lesson is not the thing. You may 
get scores of lessons so as to escape being marked, 
without making any efficient progress in your educa- 
tion. The spirit with which you pursue your studies, 
and the thoroughness with which you understand and 
master them, are the essential things. There is no 
nourishment derived from food that is not digested ; 
and this is as true of aliment for the mind as of aliment 
for the body. — But this is too large a subject to take 
up here, and I waive it. 

What the student should do, the laborer should do 
— the merchant should do — the mother should do — 
all should do. Save time wherever it can be saved. 
Reserve leisure for useful reading, even if it be but 
a brief season daily. And be diligent in prosecuting 
the work of life. 

Above all, let us be earnest in religion. Let us 
study the Bible with earnestness. Let us keep our 
hearts with earnestness. Let us be earnest in prayer. 
In the Sabbath School, in Dorcas Societies, in look- 
ing after the needy and the suffering, in helping for- 
ward by counsel and almsgiving every good work. 
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be earnest ; for life is short and uncertain, and our 
•work is great. 

And those who are still out of Christ — what earnest- 
ness should you put forth in securing your salvation ! 
Let the reflection that so many of your years have 
been spent in sin, and that God has, notwithstanding, 
brought you to see the opening of a New Year, 
arouse you to this work. How can you better begin 
this year than by giving yourselves to the Lord, and 
commencing with a New Year, a new life ! 
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as yet much concerned to know. Present duty is 
plain to them; industry, earnestness, perseverance 
in their work, the best use of all their powers, the 
best employment of all their time. Such a training 
will not be in vain. By and by it will be called in 
requisition, and they will learn what their mission in 
this world is. 

^^But why^' some one may ask, ^^ all this restless- 
ness and activity ? Why not take things calmly, and 
forbear this exhausting tension of one's faculties ?" 
I answer : no war has been made upon composure and 
quietude of mind, nor a word uttered to encourage 
restlessness or morbid excitement of any kind. All 
that has been mculcated, is, a wise appropriation of 
time, and diligence in the work committed to us ; 
doing, as distinguished from merely being; living, as 
distinguished from floating on the stream of life like 
a worthless weed. This is not incompatible with self- 
possession and tranquillity. Look at the apostle Paul 
at CorintJi, at Athens, at Antioch, instructing the 
gaoler of Philippi, pleading befor'e Agrippa ; wher- 
ever he is, the same intrepid, earnest, fearless man, 
burning like a seraph with love to Christ and love 
to man, but rational and calm, as one whose energy 
has its rooting, not in the mere animal-feelings, but 
in the deepest principles of his renovated nature. 
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PfiiLAD^L^^aiA, October 15, 18^. 
Hev, and Dear Sir : 

In pursuance of the intimation contained in our note of the first instant, 
the undersigned, members of your congregation, now ask the favor of a 
copy of the discourse repeated by you at our request and that of other 
gentlemen of the profession, on the fourteenth mstant, for publication. 

The name of Charles Chauncet, so happily introduced by you in 
illustration of the great leading object of your discourse, belongs to the 
whole community, as well as to the legal profession. His great virtues 
and rare endowments-^his talents, learning, and practical benevolence 
— guided withal by "that wisdom which cometh from above," cannot 
be too often, nor too widiBFy eomraemorated. 

With a strong desire to cultivate the seatiments of your excellent dis- 
course, 

We subscribe oorsdves, yoOi friends and servantSj 

K. C. Grisk, Cha«. B. Penrose, 

JoBN K. FunnLAYy James Ross Snowden,. 

W. H. DlLLINGHAJKy ChARLES GiLriN, 

JOHM R. VOGDES, Wm. A. PORTBR, 

Samuel HooD) E. Spencer Miller, 

W. B. Hieskell, Edw. Armstrong. 

To the Ref . Dr. Henrt A. BoabdmaN. 



PfiiLADELPBiA, October 15,. 1849. 
Rev. and Dear Star : 

The undersigned, several of whom united with the G^entlemen of the 
Bar of your own congr^^tion in the expression of a wish that you 
should repeat your able and eloquent discourse upon the importance of 
religion to the legal profession, now, with equal pleasure, join them in 
asking for its publication. We listened with great satisfaction to your 
graphic description of the character of the late Charles Cbaxtncet, 
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factories in our suburbs and see their looms and en- 
gines covered with mould and rust. But how many 
specimens of a far nobler structure, a more won- 
drous handiwork, are there all around us, upon. which 
there are gathering the rust and the mould of a more 
inexcusable and a more deadly stagnation? . Look at 
Man ; and see whether he was made for anything ? 
See whether his various and exalted powers dp not 
bespeak his celestial origin, and disclose the end for 
which they were conferred on him. And say, 
whether he who suffers such powers* to be enervated 
by vice, or dwarfed by negligence, or enfeebled by 
sloth, is not chargeable as well with a flagrant crime 
against his own nature, as with a flagrant sin against 
God. 

Again, diligence is the ordinary condition of suc- 
cess. I will not further speak of men who live or 
vegetate rather, without an occupation, without an 
object, without a plan or purpose, without caring 
whether the world is to be the better or the worse 
for their having been in it. Putting these cyphers 
aside, other persons have something they wish to 
accomplish-something in the way of self-culture, or 
in the way of benefitting their fellow*<sreatures, or 
improving their own condition. Sloth and inefficiency 
will never bring them to their goal^ It is the law 
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Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright : for the 
END OF that man IS PEACE. — Psalm xxxyii. 37. 

We read in the Gospel of Luke, that, on a certain 
occasion, a lawyer stood up and " tempted'* our Sa- 
viour, saying, "Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?" It was a good question, though 
prompted by a bad motiver^a question every way to be 
commended, whether we regard the subject to which 
it relates, the Being to whom it was addressed, or the 
individual who propounded it. It were a waste of 
words to undertake to prove that it must be to every 
individual the most momentous of all questions. 
And just in proportion to the gravity of the ques- 
tion, is it of importance that we should look well to 
whom we apply for an answer. For the answers it 
has received, and is daily receiving, are extremely 
various and contradictory ; and if we happen to be 
misled, the consequences must be disastrous, and 
may be irretrievable. This lawyer set us a whole- 
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assiduity to reflect how much, good we may do, and 
how much good or evil we mrist do. I have spoken 
of " cyphers;'' but in one sense there are no cjphera. 
Every miE^n is doing evil or doing good. And "one 
sinner," even one of these passive, slothful, self-in- 
dulgent persons who aim to live only for themselves— 
" one sinner" of this kind, "destroyeth much good." 
And on the other hand, one sincere, consistent, 
earnest Christian, may, a>nd by the blessing of God, 
usually wiH, accomplish a great amount of good. 
The Libraries will supply illustrations in profusion. 
Thanks be to God, we have them here and there 
around and among us, without resorting to the 
Libraries. And the work thei/ are doing, is a work 
which may well engage our attention and eiilist our 
powers with renewed energy as we enter upon a New 
Year. 

Whatever our sphere or our vocation, let us see if 
we cannot accomplish more this year, should we be 
spared, than in any former year, of our lives. Can 
we not redeem an hour or a half hour in every twenty- 
four from sleep, without detriment to health, and an- 
other hour or two from light reading and desultory 
conversation and loitering. A saving of two hours u 
day would add another entire month to our year ; and 
how much might be accomplished in a month ! This 
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Pbarisee he might have been, and a zealous devotee 
in his way, but he was manifestly a stranger to genu- 
ine piety. It had been well for him, befitting both 
himself and his calling, had he asked in sober earn- 
est, as he asked in subtlety, " Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life V 

Nor let it be deemed invidious if the remark is 
made, that this duty is no less incumbent upon every 
lawyer. I say this, not to disparage but to honor 
the profession. There are cogent reasons, aside from 
those of a private or personal nature common to the 
members of the legal profession with all other per- 
sons, why they should be men of Christian integrity 
and purity — ^WHY the profession, as a body, should 

BE PERVADED WITH A SOUND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

The moral character of the Bar, no less than its char- 
acter for learning and ability, is a matter of deep 
and universal concern. It is not a matter. Gentle- 
men of the Bar, which pertains merely to your repu- 
tation as individuals, nor to the relations between 
yourselves and your clients. Even if it were, it 
might be pertinent to ask. Who are your clients? 
For the purposes of this argument, the whole com- 
munity are your clients. There is no citizen, how- 
ever humble or however exalted, who may not at any 
time become your client. There is not one among 
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younger hearers can remember it. Suppose, when 
you have any studying to do, you go and do it. Do 
it promptly. Do it cheerfully. Do it thoroughly. 
Merely getting a lesson is not the thing. You may 
get scores of lessons so as to escape being marked, 
"without making any efficient progress in your educa- 
tion. The spirit with which you pursue your studies, 
and the thoroughness with which you understand and 
master them, are the essential things. There is no 
nourishment derived from food that is not digested ; 
and this is as true of aliment for the mind as of aliment 
for the body. — But this is too large a subject to take 
up here, and I waive it. 

What the student should do, the laborer should do 
— ^the merchant should do— the mother should do — 
all should do. Save time wherever it can be saved. 
Reserve leisure for useful reading, even if it be but 
a brief season daily. And be diligent in prosecuting 
the work of life. 

Above all, let us be earnest in religion. Let us 
study the Bible with earnestness. Let us keep our 
hearts with earnestness. Let us be earnest in prayer. 
In the Sabbath School, in Dorcas Societies, in look- 
ing after the needy and the suffering, in helping for- 
ward by counsel and almsgiving every good work. 
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strictly professional functions. How much, then, 
must this influence be augmented, when it is con- 
sidered that they exert an immediate and powerful 
agency in moulding the popular will. They are 
usually the leaders in the collisions of parties, and 
the chief speakers even in the primary assemblies of 
the people. They fill the principal offices. They 
direct our legislation, and make the laws which it 
deyolves upon them to administer. They shape our 
policy, domestic and foreign. They control our 
intercourse with other countries ; and do more than 
any other class among us, to decide the relative posi- 
tion we are to occupy among the nations of the earth. 
Not to expatiate on these topics, the bare hint of 
them must suffice to show, that every citizen is impli- 
cated in the character of the Bar ; and that a pro- 
fession clothed with so lofty a mission, needs, both 
for its own sake and for the sake of the country, to 
be pervaded with a wholesome religious sentiment. 
Piety alone will not, it is true, fit men to become 
jurists, diplomatists, or legislators. But piety is the 
basis of good morals. It makes men conscientious. 
It stimulates them to acquire the qualifications de- 
manded by the stations Providence may assign thenj, 
and puts them upon using their abilities for the best 
ends. If evangelical Christianity ifeie enthroned, 
26 
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as supplying the moat valuable aids in the practice of 
their profession. Let us dwell for a few moments on 
this topic. 

A yerj little consideration will suffice to show that 
an intelligent, scriptural faith, must be of great assis- 
tance in forming a just estimate of the nature and 
objects of the legal profession. How grossly these 
are misconceived, not only by many of the populace 
but by no inconsiderable number of those who write 
themselves ^ ^ Attorney and Counsellor, ' ' must be but too 
well known to every respectable member of the profes- 
sion. In the judgment of these persons, the law is not 
a science, but a trade — ^not a trade even, but a system of 
trickery. They come to the Bar as a gambler to his 
olub, to be honest where it is politic to be honest, and 
to practice fraud and chicanery where chicanery and 
fraud promise larger gains. They see nothing in a 
law-suit but a private dispute or quarrel, a sort of 
pugilistic encounter, in which it is all one to the com- 
munity who beats and who is beaten. Their grovel- 
ling minds cannot expand sufficiently to take in the 
idea that the processes going on before their eyes 
in the courts, are processes in which we, who seldom 
or never enter a court-room, have an interest seconcT 
only, and in some instances not second, to that of the 
parties litigant ; that a claim for the worth of a lamb. 
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or a case of assault and battery between two inebri- 
ates, may fairly " bristle with points of law — ^law tbat 
is involyed in a large proportion of the common trans* 
actions of life ;" that the dollars and cents inyolved 
in any suit, though amounting to millions of money, 
are of as little relative value when compared with the 
principles at issue, as was the tea thrown overboard 
in Boston harbor, when weighed against the emancir 
pation of a great nation. To all this, the reckless 
pettifoggers of the profession are blind. But there 
can be no occasion to remind you-r-and if there 
were, it would not be decorous in the speaker to be- 
come your Mentor — that "the science of Jurispru- 
dence, the pride of the human intellect, with all its 
defects, redundancies and errors, is the collected 
reason of ages, combining the principles of original 
justice with the infinite variety of human concerns."* 
You have not to learn that next to the influence of 
the Gospel, it is the presence and pervading power of 
Law which distinguishes free from despotic govern- 
ments. Christian from Pagan nations — ^that to annihi- 
late law, is to extinguish all incentive to industry, and 
all motive to honorable ambition— that where there 
is no law, science will languish and the arts decay ; 

* Mr, Burke. 
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factories will be olosed, commerce will dismantle her 
ships, capital will hide itself^ credit, and all that is 
built upon it, will die, confidence between man and 
man will be destroyed ; and in place of thrift and 
comfort, there will be universal suspicion atid distrust, 
violence and misery. 

These views are familiar to you. In so far as they 
go, they are right views. And while they may un- 
doubtedly be entertained and acted upon by individ- 
uals who are not under the control of religious 
principle, it is no less obvious that they are the views 
which a Christian lawyer must take of his profession. 
It is the uniform and necessary tendency of Chris- 
tianity to expand and liberalize the mind, while it 
informs the conscience. It is the essential habit of 
men who live under its influence, to connect all 
themes, all^ interests, all pursuits, with the great 
First Cause. And such men, when called to the 
Bar, must belie every principle of their new nature, 
if, instead of framing a comprehensive and dignified 
estimate of the profession, they dwarf it down into 
a system of legerdemain, or an arena for gladiatorial 
shows. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the value of 
personal religion in the actual practice of your pro- 
fession. Whether regard be had to its temptations, 

26* 
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its trials^ or its duties, to the dangers to be shuniied 
or the difficulties to be met ; in every yiew, religion 
must be considered as of the last importance. It 
will not, it is true, supply the absence of the reqni- 
ute intellectual furniture; it will neither confer 
learning, nor genius, nor eloquence. But it will do 
much to correct the evil tempers, and shield from the 
temptations, which are so often fatal to the. youthful 
aspirant at the Bar; and to foster those moral quali- 
ties and habjts on which respectability and success 
largely depend. Among these qualitiea are self-con- 
trol, benevolence, candor, kindness of heart, and a 
love of truth and justice. That the characters of 
individuals who piake no pretensions to personal re- 
ligion are sometimes graced with these attributes, is 
readily conceded ; but it is a circumstance too palpable 
and too serious to be overlooked, that a large part of 
the virtue current in the world, is the virtue rather 
of education, of habit, of interest, of listless confor- 
mity to the prevailing ueiages of society, than the 
virtue of principle. Mr. Coleridge has expressed 
this thought with his customary^felicity, in language 
which, with very little alteration, would be quite as 
applicable to our country as to England. ^^It would 
fiirnish grounds both for humility towards Provi- 
dence, and for increased attachment to our country. 
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if each individual could but see and feel how large a 
part of his innocence he owes to his birth, breeding, 
and residence in Great Britain. The administration 
of the laws ; the almost continual preaching of moral 
prudence; the number and respectability of our 
sects ; the pressure of our ranks on each other, with 
the consequent reserve and watchfulness of demeanor 
in the superior ranks and the emulation in the subor- 
dinate; the vast depth, expansion, and systematic 
movements of our trade; and the consequMt inter- 
dependence, the arterial, or nerve-like network of 
property, which make every deviation from outward 
integrity a calculable loss to the individual himself 
from its mere effects, as obstruction and irregularity; 
and, lastly, the naturalness of doing as others do : 
these, and the like influences, peculiar, some in the 
kind, and aJl in the degree, to this pritileged Island, 
are the buttresses on which our fouiidationless well- 
doing is upheld, even as a house of cards, the archi- 
tecture of our infancy, in which each is upheld by 
an."* 

It is in no censorious spirit the opinion is express- 
ed, that much of the "well-doing" among ourselves 
rests upon no firmer "buttresses*' than these. Better 

* Lay Sermon. 
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some .example, not, indeed, in respect to the spirit 
which suggested his inquiry, but in respect to the 
source at which he sought information. He alone 
who has salvation to bestow, can teach us how it is 
to be obtained. If we rely upon a teacher of philos- 
ophy, or a teacher of religion, however learned and 
exemplary, we may fall into error. If we follow im- 
plicitly the utterances of this or that sect, or venture 
to lean upon what we believe to be " the Church,'* 
as an infallible guide, we may possibly rest our hopes 
for eternity upon a foundation as truly foreign from 
the real foundation, as Platonism or Buddhism is 
from Christianity. Life and immortality have been 
brought to light in the Gospel: and the Gospel is the 
only chart which can conduct us to heaven. He who 
takes up with any other teacher than Christ, may 
expect to come short of eternal life. 

It is not to be overlooked that the pef son who put 
this question to the Saviour was a Lawyer. We know 
nothing of his character beyond what is revealed in 
the brief account of this transaction ; and he is ex- 
hibited^ to us here in no very prepossessing aspect. 
Arguing from this interview, we do him no injustice 
in supposing that he was a man too much immersed 
in the cares and conflicts of the world, to have given 
much attention to the claims of spiritual religion. A 
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Pharisee he might have been, and a zealous devotee 
in his way, but he was manifestly a stranger to genu- 
ine piety. It had been well for him, befitting both 
himself and his calling, had he asked in sober earn- 
est, as he asked in subtlety, "Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life ?" 

Nor let it be deemed invidious if the remark is 
made, that this duty is no less incumbent upon every 
lawyer. I say this, not to disparage but to honor 
the profession. There are cogent reasons, aside from 
those of a private or personal nature common to the 
members of the legal profession with all other per- 
sons, why they should be men of Christian integrity 
and purity — :WHY the profession, as a body, should 

BE PERVADED WITH A SOUND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

The moral character of the Bar, no less than its char- 
acter for learning and ability, is a matter of deep 
and universal concern. It is not a matter. Gentle- 
men of the Bar, which pertains merely to your repu- 
tation as individuals, nor to the relations between 
yourselves and your clients. Even if it were, it 
might be pertinent to ask. Who are your clients? 
For the purposes of this argument, the whole com- 
munity are your clients. There is no citizen, how- 
ever humble or however exalted, who may not at any 
time become your client. There is not one among 
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some .example, not, indeed, in respect to tlie spirit 
which suggested his inquiry, but in respect to the 
source at which he sought information. He alone 
who has salvation to bestow, can teach us how it is 
to be obtained. If we rely upon a teacher of philos- 
ophy, or a teacher of religion, however learned and 
exemplary, we may fall into error. If we follow im- 
plicitly the utterances of this or that sect, or venture 
to lean upon what we believe to be " the Church," 
as an infallible guide, we may possibly rest our hopes 
for eternity upon a foundation as truly foreign from 
the real foundation, as Platonism or Buddhism is 
from Christianity. Life and immortality have been 
brought to light in the Gospel : and the Gospel is the 
only chart which can conduct us to heaven. He who 
takes up with any other teacher than Christ, may 
expect to come short of eternal life. 

It is not to be overlooked that the pet'son who put 
this question to the Saviour was a Lawyer. We know 
nothing of his character beyond what is revealed in 
the brief account of this transaction ; and he is ex- 
hibited^ to us here in no very prepossessing aspect. 
Arguing from this interview, we do him no injustice 
in supposing that he was a man too much immersed 
in the cares and conflicts of the world, to have given 
much attention to the claims of spiritual religion. A 
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Pharisee he might have been, and a zealous devotee 
in his way, but he was manifestly a stranger to genu- 
ine piety. It had been well for him, befitting both 
himself and his calling, had he asked in sober earn- 
est, as he asked in subtlety, " Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life ?" 

Nor let it be deemed invidious if the remark is 
made, that this duty is no less incumbent upon every 
lawyer. I say this, not to disparage but to honor 
the profession. There are cogent reasons, aside from 
those of a private or personal nature common to the 
members of the legal profession with all other per- 
sons, why they should be men of Christian integrity 
and purity — WHY THE profession, as a body, should 

BE PERVADED WITH A SOUND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

The moral character of the Bar, no less than its char- 
acter for learning and ability, is a matter of deep 
and universal concern. It is not a matter. Gentle- 
men of the Bar, which pertains merely to your repu- 
tation as individuals, nor to the relations between 
yourselves and your clients. Even if it were, it 
might be pertinent to ask. Who are your clients? 
For the purposes of this argument, the whole com- 
munity are your clients. There is no citizen, how- 
ever humble or however exalted, who may not at any 
time become your client. There is not one among 
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our honorable and opulent merchants^ among the 
miniflters of religion, among, the able and upright 
jurists who preside over your own courts — ^nay, not 
one among these refined and gentle females, our 
mothers, wives, and daughters, who make our homes 
the purest and the happiest homes on earth, who may 
not, on any day, be compelled to invoke your protec- 
tion. You are the conservators of our property, of 
our liberty, our lives, our characters ; the guardians 
of our firesides, the defenders of our altars. Have 
we no stake, then, in your character ? Have we no 
right to insist that a profession which is the deposi- 
tory of our most sacred earthly intere&ts, shall omit 
nothing that may help to qualify them for their high 
trust ? that they shall not only make themselves 
masters of their noble science in its principles and 
its technicalities, but cultivate those elevated moral 
sentiments which alone can assure us that our confi- 
dence will not be misplaced ? 

Let us look at the profession in another aspect. 
The Bar must always, in a countty like ours, be the 
chief avenue to civil distinction — the main road to 
posts of emolument and power. As such, it will 
embrace a large proportion of the educated and iible 
men of the Union ; and the influence of such a body 
Daust necessarily be very great, irrespective of their 
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strictly professional functions. How much, then, 
must this influence be augmented, when it is con- 
sidered that they exert an immediate and powerful 
agency in moulding the popular will. They are 
usually the leaders in the collisions of parties, and 
the chief speakers even in the primary assemblies of 
the people. They fill the principal offices. They 
direct our legislation, and make the laws which it 
devolves upon them to administer. They shape our 
policy, domestic and foreign. They control our 
intercourse with other countries ; and do more than 
any other class among us, to decide the relative posi- 
tion we are to occupy among the nations of the earth. 
Not to e:^patiate on these topics, the bare hint of 
them must suffice to show, that every citizen is impli- 
cated in the character of the Bar ; and that a pro- 
fession clothed with so lofty a mission, needs, both 
for its own sake and for the sake of the country, to 
be pervaded with a wholesome religious sentiment. 
Piety alone will not, it is true, fit men to become 
jurists, diplomatists, or legislators. But piety is the 
basis of good morals. It makes men conscientious. 
It stimulates them to acquire the qualifications de- 
manded by the stations Providence may assign thenj, 
and puts them upon using their abilities for the best 
ends. If evangelical Christianity w©re enthroned, 
26 
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not in ortr halls of justice merely, but in the hearts 
of all who serve at her altars, their great influence 
would tell, if the expression may be pardoned, far 
more auspiciously than it does now^ upon the leading 
interests of the country. It would moderate the 
spirit of faction — ^the bane of all republics. It might 
repress the idolatry of mammon, and curb the lust 
of conquest — ^two of the brood of baser passions 
which have acquired an Herculean growth in our soil. 
It would check the prevailing tendency to rash and 
hasty legislation, and teach visionary reformers that 
they ^^ should approach to the faults of the State as 
to the wounds of a father, with pious awe and tremb- 
ling solicitude."* It would be felt through all the 
framework of society, in extinguishing vice, allevia- 
ting misery, fostering education, and consolidating 
the institutions of Christianity. 

Even if the members of the Bar, then, could dis- 
pense with religion as a personal concern, the just 
claims of the country upon the profession, would for- 
bid them to slight its obligations. 

But they cannot well dispense with it as a personal 
concern. Christianity challenges their homage, not 
only as revealing to them the way of salvation, but 

* Burke on the French Bevolution. 
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as supplying the mosit valuable aids in the practice of 
their profession. Let us dwell for a few moments on 
this topic. 

A very little consideration will suffice to show that 
an intelligent, scriptural faith, must be of great assis- 
tance in forming a just estimate of the nature and 
objects of the legal profession. How grossly these 
are misconceived, not only by many of the populace 
but by no inconsiderable number of those who write 
themselves ^ ^ Attorney and Counsellor, ' ' must be but too 
well known to every respectable member of the profes- 
sion. In the judgment of these persons, the law is not 
a science, but a trade — ^not a trade even, but a system of 
trickery. They come to the Bar as a gambler to his 
club, to be honest where it is politic to be honest, and 
to practice fraud and chicanery where chicanery and 
fraud promise larger gains. They see nothing in a 
law-suit but a private dispute or quarrel, a sort of 
pugilistic encounter, in which it is all one to the com- 
munity who beats and who is beaten. Their grovel- 
ling minds cannot expand sufficiently to take in the 
idea that the processes going on before their eyes 
in the courts, are processes in which we, who seldom 
or never enter a court-room, have an interest secona 
only, and in some instances not second, to that of the 
parties litigant ; that a claim for the worth of a lamb. 
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its trials, or its duties, to the dangers to be slmniied 
or the difficulties to be met ; in every view, religion 
must be considered as of the last importance. It 
will not, it is true, supply the absence of the requi- 
site intellectual furniture; it will neith^ confer 
learning, nor genius, nor eloquence. But it will do 
much to correct the evil tempers, and shield from the 
temptations, which are so often fatal to the. youthful 
aspirant at the Bar; and to foster those moral quali- 
ties and habjts on which respectability and success 
largely depend. Among these qualitiea are self-con- 
trol, benevolence, candor, kindness of heart, and a 
love of truth and justice. That the characters of 
individuals who piake no pretensions to personal re- 
ligion are sometimes graced with these attributes, is 
readily conceded ; but it is a circumstance too palpable 
and too serious to be oterlooked, that a large part of 
the virtue current in the world, is the virtue rather 
of education, of habit, of interest, of listless confor- 
mity to the prevailing usages of society, than the 
virtue of principle. Mr. Coleridge has expressed 
this thought with his customary'^felicity, in language 
which, with very little alteration, would be quite as 
applicable to our country as to England. "It would 
ftw^Tiish grounds both for humility towards Provi- 
dence, and for increased attachment to our country. 
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if each individual could but see and feel how large a 
part of his innocence he owes to his birth, breeding, 
and residence in Great Sritain. The administration 
of the laws ; the almost continual preaching of moral 
prudence; the number and respectability of our 
sects ; the pressure of our ranks on each other, with 
the consequent reserve and watchfulness of demeanor 
in the superior ranks and the emulation in the subor- 
dinate; the vast depth, expansion, and systematic 
movements of our trade ; and the consequMt inter- 
dependence, the arterial, or nerve-like network of 
property, which make every deviation from outward 
integrity a calculable loss to the individual himself 
from its mere effects, as obstruction and irregularity; 
and, lastly, the naturalness of doing as others do : 
these, and the like influeiices, peculiar, some in the 
kind, and all in the degree, to this privileged Island, 
are the buttresses on which our fouiidationless well- 
doing is upheld, even as a house of cards, the archi- 
tecture of our infancy, in which each is upheld by 
an."* 

It is in no censorious spirit the opinion is express- 
ed, that much of the " well-doing" among ourselves 
rests upon no firmer "buttresses'' than these. Better 

* Lay Sermon. 
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indeed it is for society, far better, that it should be 
leayened with this dilute and fickle morality, than 
given up to the sway of rampant wickedness. But 
few will venture to deny, that the exigencies of our 
probationary state can be adequately met only by 
a morality which reposes on the impregnable basis 
of religion. The vicissitades of life are too painful, 
its conflicts too violent, and its seductions too eaptir 
vating, for unassisted humanity: man must be en- 
dowed 1#th a celestial virtue^ and sustained by an 
Almighty arm, if he would ^^ keep himself unspotted 
from the world," and live as a rational and immortal 
being should live. And the duties of an advocate 
especially involve so constant and so 'severe a trial 
of character, that even on the ground of personal 
reputation and peace of mind> no lawyer should be 
willing to dispense with the invaluable aid which 
Christianity offers him. 

With other men, centre V6]::sy is an incidental and 
occasional thing; with you, it is the business of life. 
Controversy is your vocation ; and it is no ordinary 
degree of watchfulness that can preserve you from 
forming a petulant or imperious temper, the common 
vice of controversialists. No less open is the pro- 
fession to the incursions of jealousy and " lean-faced 
envy." These twiurvipers haunt every Bar. They 
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insinuate their venom not unfrequentlj into the most 
powerful minds ; and where thej have once secured 
a domicil, they can be driven out, like other de- 
mons, only by prayer and fasting. Is it necessary 
to observe, that the only effectual antidote to these 
vagrant tempers is to be found in the Gospel of 
Christ; and that the shortest and best way to ac- 
quire the mastery of one's own spirit — that most rare 
and difficult achievement — is, to have every power 
and thought brought into subjection to the will of 
Gt)d? 

There is perhaps no sphere in which integrity is 
of greater value, and none where it is more rigor- 
ously tested, than at the Bar. The temptations to 
swerve from it are of daily recurrence, and are 
sometimes clothed with a most specious garb. The 
profession has to do chiefly with two classes of per- 
sons — the wronged and wrong-doers. And to deal 
with either, as their confidential adviser, in a per- 
fectly frank, straight-forward, and kind manner, de- 
mands a stern and lofty virtue. We know how diffi- 
cult this is even in private life ; and the difficulty 
must be greatly increased where the parties bear 
to each other the relation of client and counsel. 
Among men who live by the law, who look to it for 
a support and for fame, the inducements must be 
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very strong to encourage litigation. It has always 
been the opprobrium of the profession, that it was 
infested by individuals who were ready on all occa- 
sions t<S pander to the basest passions, and to be- 
come ihe instruments of the avaricious, the revenge- 
ful, and the hard-hearted, in oppressing their victims. 
Such men, unhappily, rarely want for clients. For 
the race described by Addison is not yet extinct — a 
race of whom he observes, ^^ the law of the land is 
their gospel, and all their cases of conscience are 
determined by their attorney." He adds, in that 
tone of quiet sarcasm so pecidiar to himself^ ^^ As 
for such as are insensible of the concerns of others, 
but merely as they affect themselves, these men are 
to be valued only for their mortality, and as we hope 
better things from their heirs."* And this is just 
the principle which controls the sort of lawyers in 
question. It is neither the love of justice nor any 
real regard for their clients, which makes them the 
ready abettors of litigation. Their employers, in 
many instances, become their victims, and discover 
too late the secret of their pretended zeal for their 
wounded honor or damaged fortunes. 

What we require in the legal profession, is, men of 

* Spectator, No. 456. 
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principle — ^men whose rule of conduct shall be, not 
the conventional code of morals which may happen 
to haye been adopted by their castey but the larw of 
God. The circumstances in which individuals ordi- 
narily come to you, make it a matter of the highest 
moment, that they should be able to repose entire 
confidence in your integrity, your discretion, and I 
may add,- your delicacy of feeling. Eor what are 
these circumstances? They come to you smarting 
under real or imaginary wrongs, and burning witK 
resentment— or affrighted at the thought of a prose- 
cution they have incurred by their misconduct. They 
come, to solicit your assistance in despoiling others of 
their property, or in repelling aggressions upon their 
own — ^to as]^ you, to exhaust the penalties of the law 
in wringing the "pound of flesh" from an unfor- 
tunate debtor — to protect their defenceless and terri- 
fied families from the. tyranny of the great — ^to 
shield them from the tongue of the defamer — to help 
them in defrauding their creditors, or in garnishing 
l^eir rent and blasted characters. These, and such 
as these, are the errands on which men invoke your 
aid. They come when they are in trouble — ^in doubt 
— in^ danger — when they are doing wrong or suffering 
wrong— consumed with remorse or on fire with revenge 
— when they are anxious and excited, and, not seldom. 
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incapable of acting for themselves. What are you to 
do ? Are jou to inflame still further their excited 
feelings by expatiating on their alleged injuries? 
Are you to pry open the innermost chambers of th^ 
agitated boscnns, that you may afterwards use what 
you have seen there to bend them to your sordid 
purposes? Are you to join hands with them in their 
schemes of detraction and dishonesty? Are you 
with eager haste to assure them t&at the case admits 
of no compromise — ^that the law will award them 
full redress, and they should be satisfied with 
nothing less ? Are you to bring ^ the cause into 
court, and employ all the arts of chicanery, such as 
brow-beating the witnesses, misquoting authorities, 
perverting the testimony, and appealing to the baser 
passions or the political prejudices of the jury — to 
conceal the merits of the question and secure a 
favorable verdict? This surely is not the treatment 
your clients have a right to expect from you. The 
law has made you our advisers. We have no alter- 
native when we are in trouble but to come to you ; 
and if we would perpetrate a wrong under color of 
law, we can do it only through your agency. You 
are bound then-abound not merely by your rela- 
tions to us, but by your paramount obligations to 
society — to deal honestly and kindly by us. If you 
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think we are in error in proposing to institute a suit, 
it is incumbent on you to tell us so. If you believe 
an equitable compromise C£in be effected, you should 
suggest it. If you perceive that we have made no 
estimate of the contingent consequences of' the litiga- 
tion we demand, you should point them out. In- 
stead of ii^aming, you should endeavor to mollify 
our resentments. Instead of advising us as we may 
wish to be advised, you should advise us according to 
the truth and equity of the case. When we repair 
to you in the first instance, it is as counsellors, not as 
advocates. And it is none the less your duty to give 
us faithful counsel, though it may not chime in with 
our hopes or purposes. If a surgeon orders an ampu- 
tation where his patient expected a cataplasm, he dis-^ 
charges his conscience whether the patient acquiesces 
or not. And when we come to you with a question 
of property, liberty, or life, we have a right to look 
for the same candor, however we may treat your 
counsel. 

Should you take up the cause, whether on your 
own conviction or from our solicitation, it is no less 
due to us and to society, that you should conduct it 
throughout in a fair and honorable manner. It is 
not meant by this that a lawyer is to assume the 
functions of a judge, and take both parties under his 
27 
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protection. He stands before the court as the repre- 
sentative of one of the parties, and he is bound to 
omit no legitimate means which may promise to be- 
nefit his client. He may suggiDst arguments which 
are not conclusive to his own mind : the court will 
allow them their due weight. He may seize upon 
technical informalities in the proceedings of the other 
side. He may avail himself of all the advantages 
which the law will allow him for vindicating his client 
and baffling his opponent. But he may not bring 
into the conduct of his cause a malicious or vindictive 
spirit. He may not needlessly blacken the charac- 
ter of the opposing party. He must not impugn the 
veracity of witnesses, whose only fault has been their 
modesty or their timidity. He must not seek to 
carry his cause by misrepresenting the facts, or by 
poisoning the minds of the court and jury against 
the antagonist client on personal or party grounds, 
aside from the merits of the issue on trial. These, 
and all similar expedients, are incompatible with that 
integrity which is at once the ornament of the Bar 
and the safeguard of our rights. And they will dis- 
appear just in proportion as our courts become trans- 
fused with the purity and benignity which accompany 
a cordial reception of the Gospel. 

Occasions not unfrequently arise in the practice 
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of the law, which call for a high degree of TwomZ 
courage. The most ill-assorted parties appear beliMpe 
the tribunals. The advocate may be called upon to 
espouse the cause of some obscure woman against 
the exactions of an opulent landlord. He may. be 
required to ei^force the law against an intractable 
tenant who has sought to elude the payment of his 
rent by raising the Agrarian cry, and getting others 
to raise it, of " oppression" and "persecution." It 
may become his duty to arraign some individual of 
eminent station, who has depredated upon the pub- 
lic purse, or employed a corporate institution for 
swindling- purposes on a gigantic scale, with the 
expectation that wealth and family influence would 
shield him from the legal penalties of his crimes. 
He may be obliged to undertake the defence of a 
person who has made himself obnoxious both to the 
government and the people. The press may with 
one voice demand his condemnation. The populace, 
unwilling to await the slow process of a judicial 
investigation, may be panting to wreak their ven- 
geance upon him. The Bench itself may bend before 
the whirlwind, and reveal by no ambiguous auguries, 
its purpose to abandon the victim to his fate. But 
the law is with him ; and the blow which smites him 
to the earth, will shatter the pillars of the constitu- 
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tioiL. Shall his counsel desert him? He cannot 
^Hiiirt him. His own professional prospects, the 
Tcrj. bread which is to keep his family from starva- 
tion, may be imperilled with his client ; but he can- 
not giTC him up. To his eye he is the very impe^ 
sonation of the law. The office Providence has hii 
upon him, is not so much the vindication of the pris- 
oner at the bar, as the protection of the State. He 
stands there, the sponsor of that helpless man, to 
guard the rights of thousands of <»tizens who sit 
quietly by their firesides, anxious (mly to hear that 
the jury have convicted him — nay, to defend the liber- 
ties of the infuriated multitude who throng the avenues 
of the court-room, and show by their looks and ges- 
tures how bitterly they resent this effort to deprive 
them of their prey. Whatever may be the conse- 
quences to himself, he will not betray his client; and 
if he could stoop to that treachery, he would still 
have too much patriotism not to shield him, if possi- 
ble, from a poigniu*d's thrust, which could not reach 
him without piercing the vitals of his country. 

It would be claiming too much for religi<m t^^ affirm 
that this high moral courage can exist only in connec- 
tion with personal piety. Examples to the contrary 
would instantly occur to the minds of my legal audit- 
ors. Among these the nsM* «f Lord Erskine would 
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Certainly be conspicuous. Every lawyer must be 
familiar with the maiden speech of this great orator; 
that speech which brought thirty briefs into his hands 
before he left Westminster Hall, and. which his noble 
biogjrapher characterizes as "the most wonderful for- 
ensic effort" of which there is any account in the 
British annals. " It was the dSbut (he adds) of a 
barrister just called and wholly unpracticed in public 
speaking — ^before a court crowded with the men of the 
greatest distinction, belonging to all parties in the 
State. He came after four eminent counsel, who 
might be supposed to have exhausted the subject. 
He was called to order by a venerable judge, whose 
word had been law in that Hall above a quarter of a 
century. His exclamation [when Lord Mansfield 
told him that Lord Sandwich, whose name he had in- 
troduced, * was not before court,'] * I will bring him 
before the Court,' and the crushing denunciation of 
Lord Sandwich, in which he was enabled to persevere, 
from the sympathy of the by-standers, and even of 
the judges, who in strictness ought again to have 
checked his irregularity — are as soul-stirring es any 
thing in this species of eloquence presented to us by 
ancient or modern times."* 

* Lord Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors.* 

27* 
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In 00 far ao striody UnretMH eSSortt are ooncemed 
thifl last remark may be allowed to pass ; but Lord 
Campbell might find examples of ttill greater intrep- 
idity in a Tolnme with which he mnst be very eon- 
Tereant. One ef these^ is the ease of the three Jews 
at the eonrt of Nebuchadneisar. The king sunmoned 
them before him and commanded them to worsl^p the 
image he had set np, (Mr be cast into a bnnhig fiery 
furnace. This was a question of life or death ; and 
they must decide it without hope of fame o^ fiHrtime 
— without the support derired firom the syDipathy of 
a crowded eorurt^room^ er the ill-concealed admiration 
of the Bench itself—- from the plaudits of a powerfid 
press or the prospect o( professional honors — ^in a 
word, without any of those collateral but invaluable 
aids which sustained Erskine in his sublime efi<»*t. 
And what was their decision ? It ran thus^ in words 
of quiet strength and nu^esty whidi even at this dis- 
tance of time cannot be read by any one who is sus- 
ceptible of admiration, without deep emotion. '^0 
Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer .thee 
in this matter. If it be so, our God whom we sei^e 
is able to deliver us from the burning fiery frtrnace, 
and he will deliver us out of thine hand, king. But 
if not, be it known unto thee, king, that we will 
uot serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
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wbich ihoa hast set up." (Dan. iii 16-18.) This 
was the oonrage inspired hj faith. To comment on 
it, would be but a poor compliment to my hearers. 

There is a kindred example in the New Teslaunent 
— a forensic example — on a theatre no less august in 
Judea, than the Court of King's Bench is in England. 
I refer to the speech of the Apostle Peter before the 
great Sanhedrim, that memorable scene in which the 
parties exchanged places, and the prisoner, arraign-* 
itig his judges, brought home to them, ia a few words 
of eloquent and withering rebuke, the most flagrant 
of all crimes, the murder of their Messiah. (Acts iv* 
5-12.) This again was the intrepidity inspired by 
true religi<m. For no longer bef(»e than the evening 
prior to the crucifixion, this same Peter, who now 
stood up before the high priest and rulers of the Jews^ 
and charged them with this atrocious wickedness, had 
himself denied his Master with cursing and oaths. So 
mighty was the transformation which the baptism of 
the Spirit had Wrought in this ardent and affectionate, 
but hitherto timid disciple. And a similar change is 
gradually effected in the characters of all who expe- 
rience the renewing power of the Holy Spirit. Reli- 
gion may not at once convert every lion into a lamb, 
nor every lamb into a lion ; but it is the true nurse 
as well of courage as of meekness. ' The fear of God 
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is the best antidote to the fear of man. And in pro- 
portion as the legal profession becomes pervaded with 
this principle^ will it be adorned with exhibitions of 
genuine heroism, like those we have been contempla- 
ting. 

Some allusion has been made to the temptatiana 
which beset the path of the advocate. The annals 
of almost ev^r J Bar will bear melancholy attestation 
to the dangers to which the profession is exposed 
from this source. It would be quite pertinent to the 
present discussion, to show that religion offers the 
only effectual shield against these dangers ; that a 
firm faith is the best of all equipments to protect the 
members of the profession from those enticements to 
dissipation, and the more subtle enticements to dis- 
honesty, which have proved fatal to so m^ny of their 
brethren. But Z have already trespassed too long 
upon your patience, and must waive this topic, with 
several others no less worthy of attention. 

My object has been to show the great value of 
personal religion, its professional value, so to speak, 
in the practice of the law. It is not denied that 
examples may be found at the Bar, of eminent moral 
worth and distinguished success, dissociated from real 
piety. But it is contended that even in cases of this 
sort, religion would impart an additional lustre to the 



character ; ^hile its itifluetice, if diffiided throughout 
the body, wotdd be most advatitageoudly felt in re- 
moving the prevalent vices and defects of the pro- 
fession, and augmenting all those virtues which make 
it one of the chief supports and ornaments of a re- 
fined civilization. What the profession would be if 
it were consecrated by the pervading power of a vital 
Christianity, may be inferred from the instances 
occasionaUy presented, of men who combine the 
noblest intellectual gifts, the most accurate and pro- 
found knowledge of jurisprudence, rhetorical abilities 
of a high order, the purest affections, and the 
greatest amenity of manners, with an enlightened 
and unostentatious piety. 

Such an example of the thetne on which we have 
been meditating, has been before the eyes of the 
Philadelphia Bar for the last half century. Amidst the 
tears of the profession and the regrets of this whole 
community, death has lately set his irreversible seal 
upon it. The incorruptible virtue, the radiant ex- 
ample, the untarnished fame, of Charles Chauncet, 
have become part of the moral treasure of his coun- 
try. It is not for me to pronounce his eulogy : that 
can be done only by one of his peers. But where 
providence and grace conspire to form a character of 
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80 mncli excellence, it is due no less to the munifi- 
cent Being who made him what he was, than to the 
profession he adorned, that some jaf his moral quali- 
ties should be held up, even though in a transient 
and imperfect way, to the study and unitation of his 
junior brethren. More than this I shall not attempt 
to do. I leave it for others to sketch his intellectual 
attributes and his legal acquirements : my office is to 
speak of him, and that briefly, as a Christian. 

The prime quality in Mr. Chauncey's character, 
was his integrity. This is as much associated with 
his name, wherever he was known, as justice is with 
that of Aristides. It is impossible to speak of him 
without thinking of it; as it was impQSsible to con- 
verse with him without feeling that you had to do with 
a man of infleidble probity. If there are men who are 
honest from policy or interest — ^who are honest in 
great matters but lax in small matters — ^whose percep- 
tions of right and wrong are quick and accurate on 
questions aflfecting other people's affairs, but misty 
and obtuse where self is concerned — ^he was not one 
of them. He was upright on principle, and from 
preference. The love of truth and right was part of 
his being. He could not have been divested of it 
without destroying his identity. He carried it, 
therefore, into every relation and circumstance of life. 
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It controlled his most trivial pecuniary transactions; 
it presided over every scene of social enjoyment, 
even those in which he gave full play to his refined 
and ardent affections ; it breathed through every sen- 
tence he uttered at the bar, whether in one of those 
luminous and eloquent arguments with which he 
often captivated the court and jury, or in those inci- 
dental passages between opposing counsel — the by- 
play of a trial — in which truthful men sometimes ex- 
ceed the limits of sober verity. His clients knew 
that the advice he gave them was given in all sin- 
cerity, and was designed for their good, however 
counter it might be to their wishes. The bench and 
the jury knew that they were listening to a man who 
was a stranger to deception and finesse — a man who, 
though liable, like all other men, to err, could not 
act a part — who, when he spoke, uttered his real 
convictions, and believed what he was trying to make 
them believe. There have been lawyers whose profes- 
sional has been as distinct from their personal charac- 
ter, as the wig and gown of an English barrister are 
from the barrister himself; and courts and juries have 
instinctively, when they rose to speak, recognized 
their twofold nature. But they never mistook Mr. 
Chauncey for one of this hybrid race. In him the 
union between the advocate and the man was not, as 
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in the other case^ a mere mechanical cqnjimction, 
like that which held together the different parts of 
Nebuchadnezzar's image, but a chemical combination 
— an interfusion of the elements of the one with 
the elements of the other. His speeches, therefore^ 
carried with them all the weight of personal convic:- 
tion — and that, in the case of a man so eminent iu3 
well for his ability and his wisdom as for his integ- 
rity, was often more than half the battle. 

It were well for the younger m^n in the profession, 
to consider the great value of such a reputation for 
integrity, simply as a means of success* They may 
gain an occasional triumph by deviating boox the 
line of strict rectitude; and the prospect of wixining 
an important cause, may seduce them into the use of 
unfair weapons. But a few victories achieved in this 
way will ruin, or at least seriously injure them. To 
a young lawyer, chabagtsb is everything. It is 
character, not learning, not astuteness, not eloquence, 
which is the basis of confidence: and ^^ confidence,'' 
especially the confidence of clients and judges and 
juries, is '^ a plant of slow growth." It is a sensitive 
plant too : its leaves will begin to curl and wither 
with the first rude breath of deceit and equivocation. 
The youthful advocate, flushed with an ill-gotten 
triumph, little divines what the impression is he 
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has made on i&at stern jurist on the bench, and even 
upon these emulous associates who throng around 
him with their congratulations. They may well con- 
gratulate a rival whose ovation, like those the Vene- 
tians used to accord to their heroes, is the pledge of 
his early downfall. Let those who stand on the 
threshold of this noble profession, learn from the 
example of that eminent man whose loss we now de- 
plore, that virtue is the highest wisdom — ^that virtue, 
especially, which has God for its author and end, the 
word of God for its rule of duty, and the love of 
God for its animating principle. In this divine en- 
dowment, they may see one of the chief implements of 
his success. He has vindicated the profession from 
the vulgar cavil, that no strictly honest man can be 
a lawyer; and shown that the Bar forms no excep- 
tion to the rule that the path of virtue is the path 
to honor. In some pregnant crisis of your history, 
when temptation proflFers you its golden fruit, 

"Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste/' 
and you are just saying to yourselves, 

" What hinders then 



To reach, and feed at once both body and mind?'' 

it may recover you from your perilous position, to re- 
call the name of one who maintained an unspotted 

28 
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reputation amidst the conflicts and enticements of 
the Bar for upwards of fifty years, and whose pure 
fame is unsullied by a single mean or dishonorable 
action. 

Mr. Chauncey was no less distinguished for his 
benevolence than his integrity. I do not allude in 
this remark merely to the charity which goes out in 
alms-giving, or in contributions to ecclesiastical and 
religious objects. This, when prompted by right 
motives, is a charity of high esteem in the sight of 
God : indeed, our Saviour teaches us that if we are 
destitute of it, we may scarcely presume to thiAk we 
are Christians. But the benevolence of Mr. Chaun- 
cey included a great deal more than this. He was 
essentially an unselfish man. He had a heart as well 
as a head. And his heart was large enough to take 
in some others besides his own family and immediate 
friends. He was always ready to employ his great 
powers for the relief of the poor, the injured, the 
helpless; to extend to them "the charity of time, 
labor, and attention ; the protection of those whose 
resources are feeble, and the information of those 
whose knowledge is small." This was so well under- 
stood, that there was probably no man in this com- 
munity who was so much resorted to for counsel. He 
was so wise, so candid, so kind, and entered so readily 
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into the circumstances and feelings of Ms clients, 
that people of all descriptions sought his advice on 
all sorts of subjects. Who that has entered his ante- 
room during his office hours, has not been struck 
with the variety of characters assembled there to 
solicit his aid. Distinguished counsellors, young 
lawyers, and possibly grave judges, with their vexed 
questions, capitalists seeking investments, embar- 
rassed merchants, guardians perplexed to know what 
to do with their wards, parents to consult him about 
their children, widows anxious to secure their little 
property, together with suitors of various kinds — 
such were the groups that not unfrequently met at his 
levees. And they went there because they knew 
they could confide to him domestic matters which they 
would scarcely breathe into the ear of another 
human being; and that when they had stated their 
case to him, he would give them judicious advice 
made doubly acceptable by the manner in which it 
was given. He might, without presumption, have 
appropriated the language of Job: "When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me; and I caused the 
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widow's heart to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, 
and it cbthed me : mj judgment was as a robe and & 
diadem. I was eyes to the blinds and feet was I to 
the lame. I was a father to the poor; and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out. And I brake the 
jaws of the wicked, and I plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth." Among all the monumental memorials which 
grace our cemeteries, there is not one which might 
with more propriety receive these words as its 
epitaph, than the tomb of Charles Chauncey. 

Mr. Chauncey's manners, it has been intimated, 
partook of the kindness of his nature. Instead of 
that hauteur and reserve which great men sometimes 
assume, and which make them appear greater than 
they are, like objects seen through ^ mist, his man- 
ners presented a felicitous combination of dignity 
and ease, with simplicity and benevolence. In this 
respect, as well as in the ge^al warmth of his affec- 
tions and his earnest. sympathy with suffering hu- 
manity, he closely resembled that illustrious man, 
Dr. Chalmers. For so frees was this great philos- 
opher and divine frc^n ostentatioii and assumption — 
so perfectly accessible — so prompt to enter with an 
unaffected interest into the topics of the passing hour 
— that his guest might, ibr the time, almost forget 
his greatness in his goodness^ Am I wrong in the 
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conjecture, that many a man wUo has hesitatingly 
approached Mr. Ohauncey as a counsellor, has been 
made to feel during their first interview, that his 
counsellor was no less his friend? "If a man," 
says Lord Bacon, "be gracious and courteous to 
strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, and 
that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins to them: if he be compas- 
sionate towards the afflictions of others, it shows that 
his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded itself 
when it gives the balm : if he easily pardons and re- 
mits offences, it shows that his mind is planted above 
injuries, so that he cannot be shot." These were 
marked traits in the character of our revered friend. 
And you will justify me in appropriating to him the 
beautiful sketch Mr. Addison has drawn of a great 
light* of the English law. " His life was, in every 
part of it, set off with that graceful modesty and re- 
serve, which made his virtues more beautiful the 
more they were cast in such agreeable shades. His 
great humanity appeared in the minutest circum- 
stances of his conversation. You found it in the 
benevolence of his aspect, the complacency of his be- 
havior, and the tone of his voice. His great appli- 

* Lord Somers. 
28* 
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cation to the severer studies of the law had not in- 
fected his temper with anything positive or litigious ; 
he did not know what it was to wrangle on indif- 
ferent points, to triumph in the superiority of his un- 
derstanding, or to be supercilious on the side of 
truth. He joined the greatest delicacy of good 
breeding, to the greatest strength of reason. By 
improving the sentiments of a person with whom he 
conversed, in such particulars as were just, he won 
him over from those points in which he was mis- 
taken; and had so agreeable a way of conveying 
knowledge, that whoever conferred with him grew 
the wiser, without perceiving that he had been in- 
structed. His principles were founded in reason and 
supported by virtue, and therefore did not lie at the 
mercy of ambition, avarice, or resentment." 

It has been intimated that qo portraiture would be 
attempted, in the present service, of Mr. Ohauncey's 
public or private life. I may be allowed to pause for 
a moment, before concluding this very imperfect no- 
tice of some of his prominent virtues, to remark on 
one or two features of his professional career. He 
abstained from taking an active part in politics ; and 
with a single exception, that of his consenting to sit 
as a member of the Convention for revising the Con- 
stitution of this State, he uniformly declined public 
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office. It would certainly be unfortunate for the 
country if all our ablest lawyers should adopt the 
same line of conduct. But the example may suggest 
a wholesome lesson to the junior portion of the Bar. 
No man can expect to become an eminent lawyer, 
who does not, for at least a score of yeprs or more, 
confine himself rigidly to his profession. The temp- 
tation to embark in politics is very great, especially 
under a goyernment like ours; and it has proved 
fatal to the hopes of many a young lawyer of bril- 
liant talents. The rewards of jurisprudence, like the 
choicest crystals of the Alps, are too remote and too 
difficult of access, to be secured by any precarious 
and inconstant exertions. The path which leads to 
them is narrow and rugged, obstructed with rocks and 
exposed to avalanches ; and he who suffers himself to 
be intimidated by dangers, or diverted into by-paths 
in quest of flowers, must make up his mind to relin- 
quish the jewels to his competitors. — This subject is 
too large to be discussed here ; but I could not re- 
frain from making a brief allusion to it. 

The only other topic to which I shall advert in this 
connection, is, Mr. Chauncey's respect for the Sab- 
bath. To his eye, the Sabbath bore the King's 
image and superscription ; and he had no sympathy 
either with the rapacity which would seize upon " the 
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Lord's day" and appropriate it to private ends, or 
with the mock loyalty which glories in rendering to 
Caesar the things that are Ceesar's, while it denies to 
God the things that are God's. Accepting in its 
just import that much-abused saying of our Saviour's, 
^^ the Sabbath was made for man," with his charac- 
tertistic reverence for law, he studiously consecrated 
it to the purposes prescribed by its beneficent Donor 
— to the concerns of the soul, and the sublime reali- 
ties of the life which awaits us beyond the grave. 
And to these well-spent Sabbaths we must look for 
many of the influences which contributed to mould as 
well his intellectual and social, as his elevated moral 
character. 

The example is instructive. There is no need of 
assuming — it would be discourteous and unjust to 
assume — that the Bar stands in special need of admo- 
nition on this subject. But neither will it be claimed 
that the Bar is quite guiltless of that disposition to 
secularize the first day of the week, which has in- 
fected all other professions. The temptation to do 
this, Constitutes, in fact, one of the chief snares to 
which the members of the profession are exposed. 
Could the truth be revealed, it might be found that 
no inconsiderable portion of our able and rising law- 
yers were more or less in the habit of appropriating 
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a part of the Sabbath to the study and arrangement 
of their cases. They forget that there is a law in 
existence paramount to all earthly legislation : nor 
are they struck with the incongruity of preparing 
themselves to expound and enforce human statutes, 
by treading under foot the law of God. The perni- 
cious consequences which flow from this practice, are 
manifold. It weakens the moral sense. No man 
can habitually or frequently set at naught a Divine 
ordinance, without blunting his conscience and impair- 
ing his reverence for the authority of God. He who 
begins by taking half the Sabbath for his professional 
business, will be likely in the end to take the whole. 
And how is it possible for an individual to treat one 
item of the decalogue as a nullity, without lessening 
his respect for all its other provisions, and indeed for 
the whole religious system of which the two tables con- 
stitute the moral code? "Whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guUty 
of all." For the law, though presented to us in dis- 
tinct categories, is essentially one ; and to violate any 
part of it, is really to violate the whole, just as he 
breaks a large mirror who only throws a pebble 
through one corner of it. The wilful breach of any 
single provision, involves, also, a contempt for that 
authority on which the entire law rests. And it 
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moreover indicates a disposition which, under like 
provocation, would set at naught any other of its en- 
actments. 

The practice in question removes a man from all 
the wholesome influences of the sanctuary. But not 
to dwell on the peril in which the neglect of the house 
of God puts the salvation of the soul, we can none of 
us afford to dispense with the collateral benefits which 
flow from the due observance of the Sabbath. If any 
confidence is to be placed in the opinion of eminent 
physiologists, the Sabbath law^ though a positive in- 
stitute, has its foundation in the nature of man. It 
is no arbitrary decree, but an ordinance indispensa- 
ble to the proper culture and development of his phy- 
sical and mental powers, and to his social happiness. 
The tendency of an lininterrupted devotion to earthly 
pursuits, is, to debase the character and to indupe 
premature exhaustion and decay. The Sabbath 
comes to us, as an angel of mercy, to withdraw us, at 
stated intervals, from the secularities with which we 
are engrossed — to recruit our wearied frames — ^to let 
in upon our souls and upon our concerns the light of 
eternity — ^to revive our fading impressions of spiritual 
objects — to bring us into communion with the Father 
of our spirits — and to remind us of what we are so 
prone to forget, that 
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" 'Tie not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die." 

The appeal might be safely made to gentlemen who 
have long stood in the very front rank at our own 
Bar, whether they have not derived the greatest ad- 
vantages from the tranquilizing and refreshing influ- 
ence of the Sabbath, in seasons when they have been 
well-nigh overwhelmed with the pressure of their 
business. And all experience shows how keenly na- 
ture resents any attempt to despoil her of that peri- 
odic rest which is her inalienable birthright. There 
are doubtless exceptions, but it will generally be found 
that lawyers who devote their whole seven days to 
business, pay the penalty of their error, either in a 
loss of health or in falling a prey to vicious indulgen- 
ces. The overtasked constitutioi^ gives way under a 
load it was never designed to bear. Their recupera- 
tive energies are paralyzed. Physical debility is 
followed by mental depression. The nervous system 
acquires a morbid sensitiveness ; and men of a serene 
and amiable temper and bland address, become irri- 
table, harsh, and repulsive. Not unfrequently, stim- 
ulating drinks are invoked to inspire the strength 
demanded by urgent professional duties ; and by de- 
grees, the occasional expedient becomes a daily neces- 
sity, and the victim hastens with accelerated pace to 
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^ dishonored grave. In other instances, the nerves 
become more and more disordered until reason is de- 
throned ; and the once gifted advocate only lives to 
excite the pity of the Bar he adorned, or awakens 
their profoonder sorrow by his suicidal death. You 
win not require illustrations. The wrecks are scat- 
tered all along the shore yon are coasting : and even 
those who have but just cleared the port and spread: 
their sails to the breeze, may deem themselves happy 
if they have not come in sight of some of them. If 
I should select a single example, it would be that of 
an English barrister, the splendor of whose forensic 
abilities was enhanced by his private virtues — I mean, 
Sir Samuel Romilly. My legal auditors are of course 
familiar with the history of this eminent person and 
with his disastrous ^nd. It was the opinion of his 
illustrious contemporary and friend^ Mr. Wilberforce, 
that the fit of insanity in which he terminated his 
life, though immediately, owing to a sad domestic 
bereavement, was remotely induced by his uninter- 
rupted devotion to business, without allowing himself 
even the repose of the Sabbath. In writing to a 
friend, he says, "I am toongly impressed by the 
recollection of your endeavor to prevail upon the law- 
yers to give up Sunday consultations, in which poor 
Bomilly would not concur." Four years after his 
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death, Lord Castlereagh came to the same untimely 
end. When Wilberforce heard of it, he exclaimed, 
" Poor fellow ! he was certainly deranged — the effect, 
probably, of continued wear of mind. The strong 
impression on my mind is, that it is the effect of the 
non-observance of the Sabbath; both as to abstracting 
from politics and from the constant recurring of the 
same reflections, and as correcting the false views of 
worldly things, and bringing them down to their true 
diminutiveness." " It is curious to hear the news- 
papers speaking of incessant application to business; 
forgetting that by the weekly admission of a day of 
rest which our Maker has enjoined, our faculties 
would be preserved from the effect of this constant 
strain." Being again reminded by the death of 
Castlereagh, of Sir Samuel Romilly, he said, " K he 
had suffered his mind to enjoy such occasional remis- 
sion, it is highly probable that the strings of life 
would never have snapped from over-tension." 

Let me dismiss this topic by quoting the testimony 
of one whose name has never been mentioned but 
with veneration, in either hemisphere — Lord Chief 
Justice Hale. " I have found by a strict and diligent 
observation, that a due observance of the duty of this 
day [Sunday] hath ever had joined to it a blessing 
upon the rest of my time ; and the week that hath 
29 
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been so begun, hath been blessed and prosperous to 
me ; and, on the other side, when I have been negli- 
gent of the duties of this day, the rest of the week 
has been unsuccessful and unhappy to my own secu- 
lar employments ; so that I could easily make an 
estimate of my successes in my own secular employ- 
ments the week following, by the manner of my 
passing this day : and this I do not write lightly t)r 
inconsiderately, but upon a long and sound obser- 
vation and experience.*' 

It has been implied in every line of this sketch, 
that Mr. Chauncey was a sincere and decided Chris- 
tian. He not only received the Bible as a divine 
revelation, but embraced its doctrines with a cordial 
faith, and made its precepts the rule of his conduct. 
Deeply persuaded of his own participation in the 
common ruin of the race, and of the insufficiency of 
any works or sacrifices of his own to propitiate a holy 
God, he sought salvation through the blood of the 
Lamb, and made the righteousness of Christ the sole 
ground of his hope of pardon and eternal life.* His 
piety was equally removed from the spurious liberality 
which homologates all creeds and sects, and the 
bigotry which confounds the door of its own narrow 

* Mr. Chauncey was a member of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in this city. 
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pale, with the only door that leads into the fold of 
Christ. It pervaded every part of his character, and 
had much to do in forming him to that wonderful 
symmetry — that harmony of all the powers and sus- 
ceptibilities of his nature — ^which made him so com- 
j>letey I had almost said, in the language of the text, 
so "perfect" a man. It revealed itself not so much 
in a specific substantive form, as by its influence 
upon the whole man ; like a light behind a beautiful 
transparency which, unseen itself, illuminates every 
line of the artist's cunning handiwork. It might be 
detected in his temper, his conduct, his manners, in 
all that he did, and in all that he said. No trumpet 
nor phylactery was needed to announce its presence : 
his serene and venerable aspect, his suavity^ his cheer- 
fulness, his overflowing kindness, his prompt and 
generous interest in others' wants and sorrows, and 
the whole tone of his conversation, whether on pub- 
lic affairs or matters of personal concern — all be- 
trayed the commerce of his soul with heaven, and 
awakened the feeling, " Thou also wast with Jesus of 
Nazareth." 

This great and good man has gone to his reward. 
Full of years and full of honors, in the maturity of 
all his powers and without any exhibition of human 
infirmity, he has been gathered to his fathers. Life's 
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work was done, and well done ; and we cannot doubt 
that he has received that crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give to all 
them that love his appearing. 

I may not invade the sanctity of the domestic 
circle, to speak of the void his death has caused 
there. The time forbids me to enlarge on the public 
loss we have experienced as a community. The 
legal profession have shown that they are not insen- 
sible to the greatness of their bereavement. They 
can best* estimate their obligations to one who em- 
ployed his varied talents through a long life, in main- 
taining the high character of the Philadelphia Bar ; 
and who, without disparagement to the living or the 
dead, did at least as much as any other individual, 
to preserve unimpaired its reputation for sound learn- 
ing, superior abiUties, incorruptible probity, and 
urbanity of manners. The trust confided to him and 
his contemporaries (of some of whom who survive, 
delicacy forbids more to be said than that they were 
worthy to be his partners in such a trust), is now, in 
so far as he was concerned, to be devolved on the 
younger members of the profession. It is an 
honorable distinction to be made l3ie keepers of a 
deposit which has passed through the hands of such 
men as IngersoU and the Tilghmans, Rawle and 
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Chauncey. But the post of honor is always a post 
of responsibility. And there is but one way, Gentle- 
men, in which you can acquit yourselves of your high 
functions with dignity and success. The character 
of the Bar must depend on the characters of its 
members. Personal purity and refinement will insure 
professional integrity and courtesy. It is the prerog- 
ative of Religion to make and keep men pure, and 
to confer that refinement of feeling for which good 
breeding can only substitute a graceful address — ^in 
other words, to make men what good breeding re- 
quires them to appear to be. The morality which 
is divorced from godliness, however specious and 
captivating to the eye, is superficial and deceptive. 
The morality you require, " the only morality (I use 
the language of an eminent compeer of the venerated 
Chauncey, whose name and fame we instinctively 
associate with his own) — the only morality that is 
clear in its source, pure in its precepts, and effica- 
cious in its influences, is the morality of tlie Gospel. 
All else, at last, is but idolatry — the worship of 
something of man's own creation, and that thing im- 
perfect and feeble like himself, and wholly insufficient 
to give him support and strength.'** 

* The Hon. John Sergeant. 
29* 
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Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, then — 
receive and rest upon Him as your Saviour — and 
you will have the best preparation for the duties and 
trials of this life, and the only adequate preparation 
for the life to come. 



THE end. 
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It k printed on fine white paper, with be»Q!U&]\\axca Vrv«. 



LIPPmCOTT, GRAMBO & OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITION OF 

BAQSTER'S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 

In order to develope the peculiar nature of the Coiiq>rehenaiTe Bible, it will only be neoeasaiy 
Id embrace its more prominent features. 

Ist. The SACRED TEXT is that of the Authorized Version, and is printed from the edition cor- 
ncted and improved by Dr. Blaney, which, from its accuracy, is considered tha standard editicm. 

2d. The VARIOUS READINGS are faithfully printed from the edition of Dr. Blaney, incluaiTa 
of the translation of the proper names, without the addition or diminution of one. 

3d. In the CHRONOLOGY, great care has been taken to fix the date of the particular transao* 
tions, which has seldom been done with any degree of exactness in any former edition of the Bible. 

4th. The NOTES are exclusively philological and explanatory, and are not tinctured with senti- 
ments of any sect or party. They are selected from the most eminent Biblical critics and com- 
mentators. 

It is hoped that this edition of the Holy Bible will be found to contain the essence of Biblical 
research and criticism, that lies dispersed through an immense number of volumes. 

Such is the nature and design of this edition of the Sacred Volume, which« fixmi the varioot 
objects it embraces, the freedom of its pages from all sectarian peculiarities, and the beauty, plain- 
ness, and correctness of the typography, that it cannot frul of proving acceptable and useful to 
Christians of every denomination. 

In addition to the usual references to parallel passages, which are quite full and numerous, the 
student has all the marginal readings, together with a rich selection of PhUologicaif Critical^ ESMUh 
rical, Qtogrt^Mcdlt ^^ other valuable notes and remarks, which explain and illustrate the sacred 
text. Besides the general introduction, containing valuable essays on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and other topics of interest, there are introductory and con- 
cluding remarks to each book— a table of the contents of the Bible, by which the different portiom 
•re 80 arranged as to read in an historical order. 

Arranged at the top of each page is the period in which the prominent events of sacred histoiy 
took place. The calculations are made for the year of the world before and after Christ, Joliaa 
Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Rome, and other notations of tinM. 
At the close is inserted a Chronological Index of the Bible, according to the computation of Arch- 
bishop Ussher. Also, a full and valuable index of the suljeets contained in the Old and New Tartar 
ments, with a careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their appropriate subjects. 

Ifr. Greenfield, the editor of this work, and for some time previous to his death the superintenA- 
ent of the editorial department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was a most extraordinary 
man. In editing the Comprehensive Bible, his varied and extensive learning was called into suo- 
eessAil exercise, and appears in happy combination with sincere piety and a sound judgment. The 
Editor of the Christian Observer, alluding to this work, in an obituary notice of its author, speaks 
of it as a work of "prodigious labour and research, at once exhibiting his varied talents and pn>> 
found erudition." 



LIPPINCOTT'S EDITION OP 

THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE. 

The Publishers have spared neither care nor expense in their edition of the Bible ; it is printed 
•n the finest white vellum paper, with large and beautiful type, and bound in the most substantia] 
and splendid manner, in the following styles :. Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments ; Turkey super 
extra, with gilt clasps ; and in numerous others, to suit the taste of the most fastidious. 

OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

" In our opinion, the Christian public generally will feel under great obli^tions to the publishen 
of this work for the beautiful taste, arrangement, and delicate neatness with which they have got 
it out The intrinsic merit of the Bible recommends itself; it needs no tinsel ornament to adorn 
its sacred pa^es. In this edition every superfluous ornament has been avoided, and we have pre- 
sented us a perfectly chaste specimen of the Bible, without note or comment. It appears to be just 
what is needed in every family — ' the unsophisticated word of God.' 

" The size is quarto, printed with beautiful type, on white, sized vellum paper, of the finest texture 
and most beautiful surface. The publishers seem to have been solicitous to make a perfectly 
unique book, and they have accomplished the object very successfulbr. We trust that a liberal 
community will aflford them ample remuneration for all the expense and outlay they have necess*. 
rUy incurred in its publication. It is a standard Bible. 

** The publishers are Messrs. Lippinoott, Grambo &. Co., Na 14 North Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia." — Mvtist Record. 

**A DeautiAil quarto edition of the Bible, by L., O. & Go. Nothing can exceed the type in dear 
ness and beauty : the paper is of the finest texture, and the whole execution is exceedingly neat. 
No illustrationii or ornamental tyiio are used, 'llioso who prefer a Bible vieculed in perfect sint- 
pUcity, yet elegance of style, withool adornment, will probably never find one more tu their tasta " 
— M. Magaziiu. 



UPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



UPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 

Printed in the beit manner, with beantiAil type, on the fineat aized paper, a&d bound in the moat 
ajJandid and aobatantia! atylaa. Warranted to be oonreet, and equal to the beat EngUdi editiooa, at 
■raoh leaa price. TobehadwithorwiUioatpIatea;thapaUiBfaenhaTiaffaai^edthem8elTeawitli 
ov«r fiftj ateel encraTinga, bj the firrt artiata. 

Baxter's ComprehensiYe Bible^ 

Rojal qnarto, containing the Tariona readinga and marginal nritea ; diaqniaitiona on the genninenen^ 
authenticity, and inq^ration of the Holj SariptnrBa; introdnetorj and oondnding lenttrka to each 
book; philological and explanatory notea ; table of contenta, arranged in historical order; a chro- 
afflfttipfj index, and Tarioaa other matter; forming a anitahle book for the atndy of ekigymen, 
flabbath-achodl teacheri, andatudenta.' 

In neat plain binding, from M 00 to 95 00. —In Turkey moroooo, extra, gilt edgea, firam 18 00 to 
tl2 00. — In da, with splendid platea, 110 00 to 115 00. — In do., bevelled aide, gilt daapa and ilia* 
BiintkNM, 115 00 to 125 oio. 

The Ozfora Quarto Bible, 

Without note or comment, QniversaUy admitted to be the moat beantifal Kble extant 
In neat plain' binding, fhun 14 00 to 16 00.— In Tnrkey moroooo, extra, gilt edgea, $8 OOto 112 OOl 
—la do., with ateel engraTings, $10 00 to tl5 00.— In do., daapa, &e., with platea and illamina- 
ttaiB,ll5 00to 125 00.- In rich relTet, with giUomamenta, 125 00 to t50 Oa 

Crown Octavo Bible^ 

Printed with large dear type, making a moat convenient hand Bible for fiunily nae. 
la neat plain binding, from 75 oenta to II sa —In English Turkey moroooo, gilt edgea, II 00 to 
§2 00.— Indo.,imitati(m,&e., 11 60 to 13 OOi- Inda,daqpa,&e., 12 60to|5 00.— In rich velvet, 
with giU omamenta, $5 00 to no 00. 

The Sunday-School Teacher's Polyglot Bible, with Maps, &c.j 

b neat plain binding, from 60 cents to 11 00.— In imitation gilt edge, 11 00 to 11 60. — In Toricey, 
■nper extra, tl 76 to 12 25.— In do. do., with claspa, 12 60 to 13 7&— In velvet, rich gilt onur 
menta, 13 60 to $8 oa 

The Oxford 18mo., or Pew Bible, 

la neat plain binding, from 60 cents to II 00.— In imitation gilt edge, II 00 to II 60.— In Turkey, 
■nper extra, 11 75 to 12 25.— In da da, with daapa, 12 60 to 13 75. —In vdvet, rich gflt orna- 
menta, 13 60 to 18 00. 

Agate 32ino. Bible, 

Printed with larger type than any other amall or pocket edition extant 
Ianeatplainbinding,f)rom60oent8tollOO.— &itiidEa,(n'podcet-bookatyle,75oentato 11 00.— 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, 11 00 to tl 60.— In Toiicey, super extra, 11 00 to 12 00.— In do. da, 
giUelaq)B,|2 60to 13 6a— In velvet, with rich gilt omamenta, 13 00 to 17 00. 

32mo. Diamond Pocket Bible; 

The neatest, amallest, and cheapest edition of the fiiUe published 
In neat plain binding, fh>m 30 to 60 omta.— In tocka, or podcet-book style, 00 centa to 11 Oa— 
In roan, imitaticm gilt edge, 75 cents to II 25. —In Turkey, super extra, II 00 to 11 6a —In da do., 
giltdaspa, II 60 to 12 oa— la velvet, with ridily gilt onuunents, 12 60 to 16 oa 

OONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A krge assortment of BIBLES, bound in the moat ajdendid and costly styles, with gold and silver 
ornaments, suitable for presentation ; ranging in price ih>m 110 00 to 1100 Oa 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers and Agenta by the Publishers. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE; 

OK, DICTIONAEY OF THE BIBLE, THEOLOGY, RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY, ALL REUGIONS, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND MISSIONS. 

DwgDBd as a complete Book of Reforence on all Religious Sutjects, and Companion to the Bibles 
fDRning a cheap and compact Libraty of IUt&|^\)a 'SA»«\ad«,«. Edited by Rev. J. Newrton Bro^ifL 
OluMtnted by wood-cats, maps, and enscvnagi oa cofii^i «sA i^jmX. Vb. otA^^^sBA^iofal 8ra 
Price, $4 00. 
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